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OMETHING TO ‘THINK ABOUT 
By Fred A.Walker 


Starting and Finishing 


IS world is filled with a good supply of poor finishers, unfortunately. Getting out in 

front isn’t winning the race. It is STAYING in front. Man o’ War was the greatest 
race horse that ever lived, not because he was always in the lead at the quarter, but be- 
cause he was always first AT THE FINISH. 

It isn’t the fellow that leads over the first hurdle that gets the cheers and the medal. It's 
the boy that has nobody in front of him when he touches the tape. 

There are thousands of men, successful, rich, respected and envied, who started under a 
good deal of disadvantage, but who are finishing with heads up and something to spare. 


a 


Some young men are hampered at the start by too much money. That's an easy 
obstacle to get rid of if you have judgment and good sense. 

Some are hindered by the aspirations and frequently bad judgment of parents who do not 
know what the boy is fitted for as well as the boy himself knows. That is an obstacle 
hard to remove. 

Some boys make a bad start because they choose the wrong thing. Don't be afraid to 
change your mind. If you are in the wrong job get out of it and into the right one. No work 
is worth while that you cannot do earnestly, honestly, and in a general way happily. 

Don’t be hampered at the start by the thought that perhaps there is something about 
you that hinders success. One of the biggest scientists in the world was a hunchback. One 
of the great merchants of New York was totally blind. 

If your brain is all right it doesn’t make so much difference about your hands or feet, 
your back or your face. r) 


And when you get started and get in front, STAY THERE. You don't have to 
worry much about the fellow that is BEHIND you. Let him do the worrying. 

Don't run yourself out. Take a gait that you can hold. Don’t endanger your health 
or sacrifice your happiness by over effort. The man who runs too fast at the start lags at 
the finish unless he has extraordinary staying powers. 

es 

One morning over in France there was a call to go over the top. The officer, in 
addressing the n.en, told them what was to be accomplished and who was to lead them. 
It was a desperate task that was being undertaken, and a pale-faced young fellow was the 
man upon whom the great burden had been put. 

“Why did you choose Jones to head that expedition?" the commanding officer was 
asked after the attack had proved successful. 

“ Because,” said he, “ once he gets started, all hell can’t stop him.” 

That's a great reputation for a man to have on the field or the farm, in the office or 


out on the job. 
Train yourself so that once you get started nothing on earth can keep you from making 


a finish creditable to yourself and to your job. 
eo 
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“They're going to 
pinch you when 
you come out” 
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A fortune depends upon John Burton keeping out 
of atl and marrying tmmediately—Fe has 
a police court record, but no sweetheart 


By Edgar Franklin 


CHAPTER I 
CURBING A WILD YOUTH 


PP to this point John had lis- 
tened quietly and respect- 
fully to his uncle’s tirade. 

It was rather an achieve- 

Ou too. Most people 

were far from unperturbed when lec- 


tured by Rand Burton in this over- 
whelming private office of his, with its 
acre or so of floor, its massive old fur- 
niture, and four tall windows, each full 
sixteen feet from sill to ceiling. It was 
no place for a weakling. 

Particularly was it an achievement 
for John; he was nervous these days— 
nervous and jumpy, as no athletic 
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young person of twenty-four ever 
should have been. 

But now it seemed to John, the limit 
had just about been passed, and he 
seized upon the little pause wherein 
Uncle Rand polished his rimless 
glasses. 

‘‘ Pardon me, uncle, but—” 

“ But what?” Mr. Burton barked, 
jabbing the glasses back into place. 

““Well—er—aren’t you loading me 
down with a lot of general abuse that 
doesn’t lead anywhere?” 

“You think so?” the gentleman be- 
hind the big desk murmured, and 
arched his brows in a wintry smile. 
““We shall see where it leads, John. 
Presently.” 

He folded his strong white hands 
"Se" 4 - and considered his 
nephew afresh, si- 


























lently, meditatively, without a trace of 
approval. 

Mr. Rand Burton could do this ex- 
tremely well. He was a slender man 
of fifty-five, with thin, impressive fea- 
tures, with never a single gray hair out 
of place nor a line or tint in all his rai- 
ment that fell short of perfection it- 
self. Indeed, about him lurked that in- 
definable, utterly patrician air one finds 
only on the millionaires in cigarette ad- 
vertisements—than which no more can 
be said. 

Of course, John had his own reason- 
ably patrician effect. The tailors had 
done their best for him. Besides, he 
was handsomer than his uncle, with 
the clear-eyed, upstanding Burton cast 
enhanced by the ample, characterful 
nose that belonged to his mother’s side. 

But there was just a suggestion of 
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limpness about him now. He sighed 
as he returned his uncle’s hard stare 
and—aha! The new barrage was about 
to open, eh? Rand Burton was lean- 
ing forward. 

“We'll drop the generalities, then, 
and come to the point. You know why 
I sent for you this afternoon?” 

John nodded with some assurance. 

“About business and my lack of a 
life work—fact that I didn’t rustle up 
a job as soon as I left college and all 
that.. Well, I have some good news 
on that score at least. We're going 
through with that Fairbourne subur- 
ban development scheme — Jimmy 
Greer and Watterson and I, uncle. It’s 
all sewed up now, and there isn’t a 
chance in a thousand that we shan’t 
turn the thing over inside of two 
months and clean up a good fifty per 
cent on our money.” 

He paused and smiled expectantly. 

“Well, what’s the matter, uncle? 
You’re not cheering. You yourself 
said it was the safest kind of gamble.” 

“It is.” 

“Well, then? I'll put in my four 
hundred thousand and make two hun- 
dred thousand, and that’s not bad! By 
the way, I’ll have to have the money 
before the end of the week from you, 
poor dad’s executor. Would it be all 
right if I bring in the papers Friday 
afternoon, uncle?” 

“* Perhaps.” 

“ Perhaps?” John echoed, and start- 
ed. “That doesn’t mean there’s any 
question of my getting the money from 
the estate, does it?” 

“The word ‘ perhaps,’ I believe, al- 
ways implies an element of doubt, 
John,” the elder Burton said, smiling 
inscrutably. 

“Yes, but — why, my Lord, uncle! 
You—you—” 

There John subsided, lips parted, 
cheeks a shade whiter. His whole scalp 
gave the oddest impression that each 
individual hair had taken to standing 
bolt upright. 

For there were dark, secret things, 
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you see, which had all but slipped from 
John—things which, had they reached 
Uncle Rand’s ears while that gentle- 
man was in his present temper, might 
well have brought down the elaborate 
ceiling of the office. 

They concerned that very private 
matter, John Burton’s recent first, and 
probably his last, assault upon the stock 
market—a ghastly, amazing adventure 
undertaken without consulting a single 
soul, and the intricate details of which 
are best left in their tear-soaked grave. 

But one hideous, outstanding feature 
refused decent burial. It had not been 
impossible to borrow money quietly 
from a bank which, first and last, had 
handled many millions of Burton dol- 
lars. Some ninety days hence, very 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars 
would have to be repaid, quietly as they 
had been borrowed, or — well, just 
plain, old-fashioned ruin! 

Aye, ruin, eruption, excitement, de- 
nunciation, vituperation, family coun- 
cils and bitter scenes. At the end of 
it, likely enough, they’d ship John to 
the branch office Uncle Rand had 
opened last year in Hongkong, to 
scribble invoices until he had learned 
the principles of business! It was 
actually, painfully possible. 

Yes, and somebody had told Uncle 
‘Rand! It was in his eye! That was 
the reason for this interview and—no, 
Heaven be praised, they hadn’t, either! 
‘He was going off at a tangent. 

“You are the first Burton, John, to 
develop this trick of beating about the 
bush,” he was saying. ‘‘ You are well 
aware that you are here to discuss the 
—the absolutely incredible fact that 
you—vyou, Stephen Burton’s son, my 
brother’s son!—have been arrested 
four times within seven weeks!” 

A great sigh left John. “Oh— 
that?” 

“ Well, God bless my soul, sir!” his 
uncle exploded. ‘“ Have you the ef- 
frontery to regard it as an unimportant 
matter?” 

“No bones broken, anyway,” John 











smiled. ‘Got into the papers, made 
quite a stir in a small way, I suppose, 
but it’s all over now, and none of it 
was my fault.” 

“So you have said, John—so you 
have said.” 

The younger man considered his 
uncle with benevolent tolerance. 

“We have to rehash it all for the 
moral effect on me, do we?” he mut- 
tered. “ All right, unkie; your time’s 
worth a lot more than mine; if you 
want to waste it that way, here goes! 
Crime number one: I was arrested for 
making a vicious attack upon, and de- 
taching from its parent body, one 
twelve-dollar mudguard. They called 
it reckless driving, but four witnesses 
said it wasn’t, and I was turned loose 
to prey on more mudguards. Crime 
the second: I was dumb enough to let 
a fair-seeming stranger put a suitcase 
in the back of my car, to be dropped at 
Dick Walling’s house, where I was go- 
ing anyway—and it turned out that I’d 
assisted a bootlegger somebody wanted 
to get. Still, they proved me innocent 
as the driven snow, didn’t they?” 

He grinned and waited for com- 
ment. Mr. Burton made none. 

‘“‘Crime number three, then: they 
pinched me last week because some 
bonehead thought I was a certain 
‘Dallas Harry ’—and that, I'll admit, 
was a funny one. But I was freed with 
profuse apologies and even shipped 
home in an official car. As to the fourth 
misstep, well—” 

“ Yesterday’s, you mean?” his uncle 
prompted. 

6é Yes.” 

“When ycu paid the twenty-five- 
dollar fine, John!” 

“True. I socked a total stranger 
who hit me without a hint of provoca- 
tion, and, even at the price, I’d prob- 
ably do the same thing again. Why, 
the judge himself said—” 

“ Never mind what the judge said! 
The papers said: ‘ Burton Heir in Jail 
Again!” Rand Burton rapped out, 
turning a rich purple. 


hat and light overcoat. 
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“T know. Awful, wasn’t it?” : 

“Not so awful as the fact that you 
can sit there and grin about it!” 

“Tf there’s anything to be gained 
by weeping, I'll weep,” John replied, 
almost testily. “ Personally, I can’t 
see it. I don’t say the whole thing 
hasn’t dumfounded me. It has. Never 
imagined anything of the sort could 
happen. I do say I wasn’t to blame.” 

“Um-um,” his uncle nodded. “A 
man may conceivably be arrested 
through no fault of his own — once, 
yes. Not four times in seven weeks!” 

“Then you don’t believe me, and I’m 
sorry for that.” John glanced at his 
“But I’ve 
given you all the facts, uncle, several 
times now. Is the interview over? I 
don’t want to use up the rest of your 
afternoon.” 

The elder Burton smiled ominously. 
His right hand fell to the desk. The 
nails drummed out a little tattoo, which 
was a particularly bad sign. 

“On the contrary, the interview has 
no more than begun,” he said. ‘“ We 
have touched lightly upon the disease. 
Let us now see if we cannot discover 
the cure.” 

“es Eh "sh 

“Drastic or otherwise,” Rand Bur- 
ton added, pensively. ‘* You are wild, 
John.” 

“T have that reputation, perhaps. 
But in point of fact I’m tame as any 
little cage-bred canary,” John sighed. 

“Possibly,” said the other, and fas- 
tened a meditative smile upon the far 
wall. ‘“‘ You understand, of course, 
that you are of age and your own mas- 
ter. I cannot issue orders to you. Still, 
you also understand that I am in full 
control of your comfortable little for- 
tune and shall remain so until you are 
thirty, unless I see fit to turn things 
over to you before that time. I am 
pointing out,” Uncle Rand said polite- 
ly, “ that it might be as well at least to 
consider such suggestions as I may 
make.” 

“It sounds absolutely fiendish,” 
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John said huskily. ‘“ What does it 
mean ?” 

“Have you ever considered mar- 
riage, John?” 

“ Abstractedly.” 

“That isn’t quite the way to con- 
sider marriage.” 

“Oh, of course, I expect to marry 
some day. When I’m thirty-five or so, 
id | 

John subsided again, in the most cu- 
rious way. His grin faded and he 
cleared his throat noisily, all because 
Rand Burton was gazing at him with 
an eye as hard as steel and brimming 
with dire significance. 

Things happened when Uncle Rand 
looked like that—not just to John, of 
course; to anybody upon whom he di- 
rected that particular gaze. 

A funny duck, Uncle Rand! All 
punch and personality, without any 
gaudy pep; inexorable as a steam roll- 
er, once he was started. He was three 
inches shorter than John’s father had 
been; he had a low voice and a very 
quiet manner;.but he had something 
else, too, and it had caused him to 
make four or five times as much money 
as had John’s father; and also, on oc- 
casion, it scared the very wits out of 
people. John cleared his throat for the 
third time. 

“ Thirty-five is too late, John. For 
you, I am convinced that the proper 
age is twenty-four,” the elder gentle- 
man said suavely. 

“Well, are you commanding me to 
go out and marry somebody?” John 
asked thinly. 

“T am trying to indicate that there 
is nothing so well calculated to bring 
a man to his senses and hold him down 
to the solid, respectable business of life 
as marriage with a good, sound girl.” 

“Well, I guess you’re right.” John 
recovered himself. “In fact, I know 
you are. I’ll look around. There may 
be a girl in town who will have me.” 
“You have one in mind?” 

“T have not!” 
“You're quite sure of that, John?” 


“ Absolutely!” grinned Mr. Burton’s 
nephew. 

“T am glad,” said the other, and his 
smile grew bland. “ You make it pos- 
sible for me to indicate the perfect 


girl!” 
6é Eh Bee 
“ Miss Lanning!” 
“What?” John started again. 


“What Miss Lanning, uncle?” 

“ Agnes,” 

“Ag—hey? You mean—” John 
gasped. “Oh, no! No! You couldn’t 
possibly mean—you’re not talking 
about old Henry Lanning’s daughter?” 

“Why not?” Rand Burton asked 
crisply. 

“‘ Because—because she’s as big as a 
house! That girl has muscles like a 
piano mover and a chin like a prize 
fighter. She dominates everything in 
sight. Why—” 

“Well? I have known her since her 
baby days, John. If you wish my opin- 
ion, she’s a damned fine, handsome, 
strapping girl, full of sense and sound 
as a dollar!” 

“ Strapping — yes! But—oh, see 
here, uncle, I couldn’t love Agnes Lan- 
ning in a million years.” 

“ She’s the kind of lady who’d bring 
you down to earth and keep you there, 
to your ultimate happiness and satis- 
faction. I have reason, also, to think 
she regards you with some favor.” 

“T hope you’re wrong!” John said 
dizzily. ‘“I—uncle! Give me the bad 
news without any frills, will you? Do 
I understand that unless I marry this 
Amazon the income’s cut off?” 

Rand’s smile was patient. 

“Hardly that. But I will say this: 
unless, within a week or two, you have 
decided to marry Agnes or some other 
equally level-headed girl—who can 
take hold of things and put them 
through, which means a girl who can 
manage a flighty husband—your activi- 
ties are likely to be curtailed somewhat 
for lack of funds.” 

“ And starvation staring me in the 
face?” 














“Not quite,” his uncle said dryly. 
“ But you'll probably find it necessary 
to release the three servants you keep 
at Burton Lodge and cancel any little 
week-end parties you may have 
planned up there. Indeed, you may 
even have to scratch around a bit to 
pay gasoline bills.” 

“Yes, but—but this four hundred 
thousand I need for the Fairbourne 
thing,” John said huskily. “ Are you 
going to hold that out unless I get the 
matrimonial business fixed up?” 

“You have some judgment of your 
own. Why not use it?” the elder Bur- 
ton asked, placidly. ‘“‘ Have I seemed 
to thrust that four hundred thousand 
upon you at this interview?” 

The infernal stare was at work 
again, too. ‘Twice John sought to meet 
it with something sufficiently brazen. 
It was no use at all! He arose un- 
steadily and forced a weird smile, 
which was meant to be earnest and re- 
assuring. 

“TI take your meaning, uncle,” he 
said. “It’s all right. I'll begin look- 
ing around for the right girl this very 
night. Only not Agnes! Not if there’s 
any way of avoiding it, I mean. I'd 
like something in the lightweight class. 
But don’t worry; I’ll find her!” 

“T would,” said his uncle. 

“Trust me!” the young man cried, 
and again glanced hopefully toward 
hat and overcoat. “ Er—that’s ali you 
wanted to see me about?” 

“That is all, John,” Mr. Burton 
murmured. He pursed his lips reflec- 
tively and added: “ Apparently it has 
not been enough to impress you very 
greatly, has it” 

“Oh, but it has! It has indeed— 
more than you can know!” the nephew 
said, hurrying toward hat and coat. 

He yearned to be elsewhere, lest the 
confounded nerves snap, and he took 
to screeching at one for whom he real- 
ly cherished a deep affection. He de- 
sired to make an orderly, dignified re- 
treat, head high, smiling; so when he 
had wriggled into the overcoat and set 
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the hat at an angle a shade too jaunty 
for just this occasion, he waved an airy © 
hand with: 

“ By-by, uncle!” 

“Good afternoon, John,” his uncle 
said, very soberly. 

‘And don’t you lose a wink of sleep 
over me,” John added heartily. ‘“ I’m 
not as bad as you think I am, and as 
for the girl—why, I’ll have her hog- 
tied within a week, and you'll be 
stamping the official O. K. on her ala- 
baster shoulder. By!” 

Only when he had traveled the 
length of the office and laid his hand 
upon the knob did the elder Burton call 
vibrantly : 

“ John!’ 

“ Kr—yes?” 

“You take this all very lightly, do 
you not?” 

“Lightly? Oh, no! But I—well, 
I’m not in the habit of mourning over 
things, uncle. Sort of—er—gay, hap- 
py, care-free nature, you know, and all 
that.” 

“So, at last, I realize,” murmured 
the other. “ Well, there’s one thing I 
wish to add before you leave this office 
which you may not regard quite so 
lightly ! 

“Oh?” said John. His _ heart 
stopped. For behind the desk Uncle 
Rand had risen and was pointing a 
hard, white forefinger straight at his 
nephew, while down the office his voice 
rang savagely: 

“ The girl question all apart, young 
man, you have yourself arrested just 
once more and you'll face starvation in 
good earnest!” 

“ But —but I haven’t the slight- 
est—” 

“Just once more!” Mr. Burton re- 
peated. The finger shook threatening- 
ly. “This is no idle promise, John. 
I don’t care a rap what the circum- 
stances may be, or how beautifully 
blameless you may feel yourself. If 
you are arrested again, you'll never see 
one red cent of your money, principal 
or income, till you’re thirty years old, 
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and after that, if I’m alive, I shall wash 
my hands of you! DoI make myself 
clear?” 

“You—you certainly do, uncle!” 
John faltered. 

Seconds and seconds, the elder gen- 
tleman rested his hands lightly on the 
desk as he glowered at his nephew. 
Then, apparently satisfied that his fear- 
some words had penetrated, he sat 
down with a grunt. 

“ One way or another, y’ know,” he 
said, “this damned nonsense is going 
to be stopped!’ 

“Yes, uncle!” John breathed. “ Yes, 
indeed !” 

“Good day!” said his uncle, and 
rang for his secretary. 








CHAPTER II 
AN ULTIMATUM 


VEN when he had gained 
the soothing security of his 








Tr] 






nN BE M pet corner at the quiet lit- 
| _ i tle club, young Mr. Burton 
aes! was still sadly shaken. This 





seemed to be his bad day 
and—why, he was a wreck! 

The trip up here, following the in- 
terview, had been downright ghastly. 

Perchance there were crooks afield 
this afternoon; perchance John’s own 
ill fame had been broadcast to the con- 
stabulary. At any rate, as he had 
walked swiftly through New York’s 
financial district, it had seemed that 
every last policeman had looked him 
up and down as he approached, had 
looked him over as he came abreast, 
and then had looked after him when he 
had passed. 

And, whether they knew it or not, if 
just one of those men, for whatever 
insane reason, had taken John’s arm 
and asked that he step around to the 
station house—phew! John dabbed his 
brow and sighed shudderingly. 

There had been other racking triv- 
ialities. 

A big man with square chin and flat, 
heavy-soled shoes had all but sent a 
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“into his ear. 






fellow creature fainting to the pave- 
ment by the simple act of tapping 
John’s shoulder with a thick forefinger 
and croaking: “ One second, buddy!” 
What though an ordi- 
nary match was all that the big man 
had required? The episode had broken 
John’s nerve and sent him fleeing into 
a taxi. 

Nor had that taxi rolled even one 
block when a uniformed officer had 
swung up to the running-board and 
peered briefly at the passenger! That 
he wished merely to overtake the hur- 
tying truck several hundred feet ahead - 
meant almost nothing. John had com- 
menced shaking when the brass buttons 
loomed up beside the window. 

He was still shaking and—well, 
eet This was all a bit idiotic, wasn’t 
it: 

Young Mr. Burton srowled and 
braced himself. Putting it mildly, he 
had a problem on his hands now, and 
all this moist trembling was not likely 
to speed him toward the correct an- 
swer. 

For a beginning, then, he was in a 
hole. Next, it seemed perfectly obvi- 
ous that Uncle Rand had lost his rea- 
son and would have to be reckoned 
with as a madman. Something like 
that, at all events. 

Never the irresponsible, frothy type, 
even in his lighter moments, perhaps, 
Uncle Rand had never carried on like 
this before. Yes, and the devil of it 
was that he always kept his word to 
the very letter, too! 

Well, then— John brightened sud- 
denly. If ever he had needed wise 
counsel, he needed it now, and wise 
counsel was coming straight across the 
room toward him in the person of Jim- 
my Greer. 

A shrewd, genial and resourceful in- 
dividual, this Jimmy, another son of 
moderate wealth, three or four years 
older than the Burton heir, and en- 
dowed with something near to genius 
where the manipulation of real estate 
was concerned. He it was who had 
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devised the brilliant Fairbourne coup 
and had brought in the slightly less 
opulent Watterson. 

Greer dropped into the chair beside 
John Burton. ‘“ Why the seedy effect, 
Johnny ?” 

Young Mr. Burton hitched himself 
up, sighed and regarded his friend 
rather fishily. 

“ Listen!” said he. 

When he had quite unburdened him- 
self, long shadows were hinting at ap- 
proaching dusk, the open fire just be- 
fore them had taken to casting a faint 
red glow on their corner and, incident- 
ally, Jimmy Greer was frowning and 
twiddling his thumbs. 

“ Well—looks sort of bad, doesn’t 
it?” he muttered. 

“ Well, now, do you know, I’d doped 
out that much all by myself,’ Burton 
smiled bitterly. 

“ However, it isn’t hopeless.” 

“ Why isn’t it?” 

“Oh, because nothing’s really hope- 
less,” was the reply. “ You'll have to 
keep out of the hands of the police, for 
a beginning, and—” 

“Yes! How?” John cried wildly. 
“T tell you, there’s some sort of jinx 
on me! I don’t pretend to guess the 
how or why of it, but it’s there all the 
same! Every time I turn around a cop 
reaches for me and—” 

“ Piffle! Don’t yell like that, John- 
ny. That’s all poppycock, you know. 
You're excited, you’ve lost your bal- 
ance. Asa matter of fact, there’s real- 
ly nothing at all to it except that you’ve 
had a queer run of bad luck. These 
things happen. Why, when I was a 
kid I had measles four times in two 
years. Nobody’d ever heard of any- 
thing like it before —and I’ve never 
had ’em since. You’re not likely to be 
pinched again. And then, on the other 
hand,” Greer mused, “ we’re not going 
to take any chances at all!” 

“Tl say I’m not!” 

“T’ll say we’re not,” Greer corrected 
rather oddly. “ So that’s that, and we 
can get on to the next phase.” His 


grin grew faintly sympathetic. “My 
word, but you’ll have to do some hus- 
si to marry that girl in a week or 
so!” 

As if a cable, noosed about his neck, - 
had been twitched upward, so did John 
rise in his chair. His fingers gripped 
deep into the upholstered arms; his 
face was a mere contorted caricature 
of its normal, well-favored self. 

“ What’s that?” he croaked. “ Marry 
what girl?” 

“What girl?” Greer said sharply. 
“The one your uncle has picked, to be 
sure.” 


““Well—oh, see here! You're as 


crazy as he is!” John snarled, and re- 
“T’m not going to marry 


laxed again. 
her !” 

“But of course you are!” 

“ But of course I’m not!” 

“You have no choice about it!” 
Greer said warmly. 

Mr. Burton’s teeth bared unpleas- 
antly. “Say, do you see anything 
wrong with these legs of mine?” he 
asked. “Do they look as if they 
couldn’t run me to the railroad station 
if I didn’t have the price to ride? Do 
they look as if they couldn’t push me 
under a box car bound for Saskatoon 
or some point farther west?” 

“What ?” 

“ All right, then—enough said. I’m 
not going to marry her!” 

John grunted and found a cigarette. 
Mr. Greer continued to twiddle his 
thumbs. The frown was now a fixed 
expression. 

“ Did your uncle mention any other 
girls that would do as well as this 
one?” 7 

“He did not.” 

“I suppose the real answer is that 
you're nuts about some gay, little 
chicken and know he wouldn’t approve, 
eh?” 

“It is not. The real answer is that 
I decline to marry any lady who can 
lick me when she feels so inclined. 


‘Now do you mind dropping the topic?” 


Greer nodded thoughtfully. 
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“Oh, well, I suppose —if you be- 
have yourseli—she may not beat you 
up more than once or twice a week,” 
he said. ‘ However, you'll have to 
chance it, since he didn’t specify any 
second choice, Johnny. And here’s a 
big thought, too, by the way! Killing 
two birds with one stone. I’ve got a 
farm in Vermont, you know, part of 
the old slate quarry up near the Canada 
border. It’s nine miles from the sta- 
tion and two from the nearest house; 
and so far as I know there isn’t a con- 
stable or a sheriff short of the county 
town.” 

“ Well, what in—” 

“So you'll marry her and take her 
there for your honeymoon, old egg!” 
Greer stated positively, glancing at his 
watch. “Is she likely to be home at 
this hour?” 

“T don’t know! I don’t give a—” 

“You'd better go up and see, any- 
way, Johnny. I’ll goas far as the door 
with you. No sense in wasting even 


@ minute now, you know. Why, if you 
went at it right, maybe you could get 
yourself engaged to her before dinner! 
Upon my word, I believe you could. 
You know—long-repressed passion re- 


fusing to stay repressed another 
second! Uncontrollable love explod- 
ing right under her nose like a dyna- 
mite bomb, all of a sudden! I believe 
you can send that stuff over with a 
wonderful slam, if you just put your 
heart into it! Yes, sir, and if you do, 
it "ll be logical to insist that she elope 
with you at once—to-night! Think of 
that! If you work things just right, 
‘we may be out of this mess before mid- 
night! Come along!” 

He bounced to his feet. Burton, 
however, merely sneered and hunched 
down more comfortably. 

“You,” said he, “are just a plain 
ass!” : 

The Greer frown turned to a scowl. 
Half a minute or so, Mr. Greer bit his 
lip and considered his friend. 

“That means that you’re absolutely 
declining to go, John?” 
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“You have guessed it, James.” 

“Say, do you realize that you’re 
looking at this marriage purely from 
the angle of your own damned per- 
sonal inclination?’ Greer demanded 
hotly and sat down again. 

“Well, hasn’t my own damned per- 
sonal inclination some bearing on it?” 
John asked in amazement. 

“It has not! What you happen to 
feel about it, one way or the other, has 
nothing to do with the case at all. You 
were the one who started the row by 
getting yourself arrested — not I, not 
Watterson!” — 

“6 Eh po 

“ Your uncle holds the purse strings 
absolutely, doesn’t he?” 

“Unfortunately, yes.” 

“Then the only thing in the world 
to do now is to placate him, even if you 
have to cut off a leg. Confound it, 
Johnny! Don’t be such a selfish hog. 
You know how matters stand, just as 
well as I do. Old Watterson has 
dropped darned near everything he 
possesses into this Fairbourne deal; I’m 
in deep myself. We simply have to 
have that four hundred thousand of 
yours to turn the thing! There’s no 
chance of raising the amount elsewhere 
in the limited time. You'll come 
through according to schedule or the 
whole affair “Il flop. That means ruin 
for Watterson and something close to 
it for me!” 

“ T—I hadn’t thought of that,’ John 
confessed wanly. ° 

“Well, right now’s a mighty fine 
time to think of it,” Greer said harsh- 
ly. ‘ You know, John, this thing of 
having you pinched every few days 
hasn’t helped any, either. You’ve done 
about enough. Now come and talk 
pretty to the big girl. Come!” 

“No!” the wretched John said dog- 
gedly. “No! ‘There must be some 
easier way than that. Lemme think.” 

He bowed his head while Greer, 
muttering, settled down again to wait. 
Minutes passed. Mr. Greer seemed to 
ve doing some th.kinz on his own ac- 











count. Presently he even smiled. 

“Wake up!” he cried. “I’m blest 
if I don’t believe there is an easier 
way!” 

6é Jimmy !”? 

“Fact! This big country estate of 
your father’s—Burton Lodge. He left 
that to you outright, didn’t he? With- 
out any strings at all?” 

“Yes, he—he did!” John said and 
started. “ Why?” 

“ What’s it worth, conservatively?” 

“A good bit over three hundred 
thousand dollars, Jimmy, but—” 

“No buts here, kid!’ Greer cried 
gayly. ‘Mortgage her to the very 
hilt. That ’ll help a lot!” 

John’s smile was sickly. 

‘You mean, that might have helped 
a lot, Jimmy. She’s already mortgaged, 
to the hilt and about halfway up the 
hilt. She was mortgaged last month, 
when Wall Street turned around and 
bit me, and—say, keep that dark, for 
Heaven’s sake! Uncle Rand would go 
plumb raving crazy if he ever heard 
about that! You see, that’s why this 
Fairbourne matter has to go through 
for my sake as well as yours,” he end- 
ed rather pathetically. “ Why, if they 
ever foreclosed and took the old 
place—” 

He shivered. His friend snarled. 

“ All right. If that’s out, it’s out!” 
he snapped. “ Now let’s go see the 
girl and get that out of the way, quick! 
John!” 

“ What ?” 

“TI know a lot of people down 
around City Hali. Do you suppose it 
would be possible for me to pull wires 
and get a marriage license for you 
two? Out ot office hours, I mean, and 
without having either of you appear?” 

John gazed at him thoughtfully. 

“‘T have no idea,” he said. ‘‘ Seems 
to me it might be courteous to mention 
it to the girl first, but if it ll make you 
any happier, go ahead and try. In 
fact, I think it’s a good scheme, 
Jimmy.” 

“Um-um—yes, I’m afraid you do,” 
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muttered the too intelligent Greer. 
“You looks to me very much like a 
man who is all primed to run like sin 
and disappear indefinitely. Well, there’s 
nothing like that in your program, old 
kid! License will have to wait and— 
oh, Lord! Your friend Larkin’s com- 
ing over here.” 

Burton scowled. His pet aversion 
was indeed on its way across the room 
—Larkin, the club bore, the champion 
consumer of alcoholics, whose name 
was soon to be erased from the mem- 
bership list. Ah, yes, and with him 
was his equally charming friend, Dan- 
iels, who also seemed a bit exhilarated 
this afternoon. 

“°Lo, jail bird!” Larkin cried mer- 
rily. 

John grunted. 

“Out on bail again, hey? Well, 
well, well! Where’s it all come from, 
this bail? Nev’ mind, though. Free— 
free as air! Tha’s all matters!” 

“Let Burton alone!” Greer said 
sourly. ‘ He’s not feeling very well.” 

“Izzat so?” Mr. Larkin cried con- 
cernedly. “Why, izzat so? Well, 
wha’s matter with Burton, huh? Sol 
—sol’tary confinement! ‘Tha’s what it 
is—sol’tary confinement!” 

“All right. Now beat it!’ said 
Greer. 

“ Beat it?’ Mr. Larkin echoed in 
amazement. ‘‘ With—with feller citi- 
zen and brother sufferin’ from sol’tary 
confinement, you wish me to—to beat 
it? Dis—distinctly not!” 

“You'd better—” 

“ Lissen, Jim—Jimmy!” Larkin said 
sternly. “ You’re a good feller in your 
way —umnnerstan’? But you’re not a 
physician! I’m a physician. I carry 
remedies for emer—mergencies of this 
character. Everybody stand back and 
give him air—plenty of air. I will ad- 
min’ster remedy!” 

He fumbled in his hip pocket, to 
drag forth a silver flask at which he 
nodded grave satisfaction. ‘There was 
a little silver cup, too, and when he had 
filled it Mr. Larkin cleared his throat. 
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“My fr’en’ an’ associate, Dr.—Dr. 
Walter P. Daniels, will admin’ster th’ 
anzesthetic if necess’ry,” he said im- 
pressively. ‘‘ However, I—I have great 
success in these cases without—with- 
out th’ anesthetic. Here, Burton! 
Drink!” 

“J don’t want it!’ John snapped. 

“Tha’s immaterial, Mr. Burton. 


Your health about to be—be restored, | 


Mr. Burton. Kindly drink this!” 

John’s teeth gritted. 

‘“‘ Larkin, I don’t feel like bothering 
with you just now,” he said. “If you 
weren’t as drunk as you are, I’d get up 
and trim you good and plenty! Get 
away!” 

“Aha! Also—also oho! 
mentia!” Larkin announced. ‘‘ Com- 
plicated with hys—hysteria! This is 
very serious case. I'll have to ask 
couple of gentlemen to hold this pa- 
tient while I admin’ster remedy. Will 


Demen— 


two gentlemen come up from—from 
the audience and volunteer?” 
He swayed perilously, looking about 


him. 

“‘ Say, if you spill any of that on me, 
something’s going to happen to you!” 
John snarled. 

“ Patient is —is now in delirium!” 
said Mr. Larkin. “ Wha’s that you 
said, patient?” 

He swayed again. Perhaps a tea- 
spoonful of liquor spattered down on 
John’s sleeve, and with a savage, ex- 
asperated little growl he bounded out 
of his chair. 

And then—it all happened so quick- 
ly that, with thirty seconds gone, Bur- 
ton could not quite grasp its awful- 
ness. 

He had pushed at Larkin, of course, 
his open hand against the other’s chest, 
and it had not even been a very ener- 
getic push. Yet with a gasp Larkin 
had tottered backward, had tumbled. 
There had been a decidedly horrid thud 
as his head struck the andiron. 

_ And, impossible as it seemed, Larkin 
was lying there, a sickening, inert 
sprawl, with eyes closed and, even now, 
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a thin, awful trickle of dark blood ooz- 
ing out across the light tiles of the 
hearth! 


‘Dead!’ Daniels choked. 


CHAPTER III 
FLIGHT 


SE — he isn’t dead!” John 
gasped. 

“He’s dead, and you 
killed him!” Daniels in- 
sisted. Clearly the shock 

~ had rendered him almost 
sober again. “ You killed my old pal, 
Burton, and you did it deliberately. 
You threatened him first and then you 
—you did this!” 

John turned stricken eyes on his 
friend. 

“Jimmy, he isn’t actually dead?” he 
chattered. 

‘Of course he’s not!” Greer sneered. 
“A man as drunk as that could be 
dropped from a second-story window 
without much chance of getting more 
than a bruising. He probably has a 
scalp wound there that ’Il cost him a 
pint of blood he doesn’t need anyway. 
That’s about all. Well, Daniels? Why 
don’t you get a doctor for him?” 

The friend of the silent one shook 
his head and banished the few remain- 
ing cobwebs. His little smile was 
shrewd and ugly. 

“ And let him get away, eh?” 

“ Who?” 

“Burton, the damned, cowardly 
scoundrel! No—not on your life! You 
go for a doctor, Greer. I’ll hang on to 
Burton. He’s not going to escape after 
a stunt like that!” 

Then, in some astonishment, he 
looked around. Five minutes ago the 
club had seemed all but deserted; now 
a dozen or more were hurrying to the 
scene of the mishap, all talking at once. 
They looked down upon Mr. Larkin 
and commented freely; it was well that 
unconsciousness had rendered the gen- 
tleman deaf. 

However, big Brickman, the retired 
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coal operator and chronic executive, 
took full charge of things. With the 
help of two other members, he was lug- 
ging Mr. Larkin to the big divan at 
_ the far side of the room. Towels were 
being hurried in and padded under the 
unfortunate’s bleeding head. 

Somebody announced loudly that 
Dr. Fell would be in as soon as he had 
finished with a case three blocks away. 
Somebody else announced that Larkin 
was muttering and coming around now 
—and where was that glass of water? 

James Greer regarded his friend bit- 
terly. 

“Well? That was a bright trick to 
pull just at this time, wasn’t it?” 

“You—you don’t think I ever 
meant to do anything like that?” John 
gasped. 

“T know you didn’t. What in the 
world has that to do with it? Results 
are what count in your case just now, 
not motives. What became of Dan- 
iels ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ He was here a minute ago,” Greer 
rumbled, vainly scanning the visible 
heads. “TI’ll have to find the rotter 
and soothe him; he’s in a state to start 
any kind of mess. For Heaven’s sake, 
keep out of trouble till I get back, will 
you?” 

Rumbling still, he strode away. 
Young Mr, Burton stared numbly after 
him. Hitherto he had suspected that 
this was his bad day; well, he was 
wholly certain of it now! 

Little as he had cultivated Larkin, 
he knew enough about the man to feel 
quite sure that, even now, a suit for 
damages had begun to roll in his direc- 
tion. That would please Uncle Rand, 
would it not? That would be just the 
touch needed to prove to Uncle Rand 
that his nephew was not wild at all! 

Gloomily he hurried over to learn 
more of Larkin’s condition. As Greer 
had suspected, it did not seem particu- 
larly serious. Liquor and fall com- 
bined, the victim was rather less than 
coherent, but he had regained his 
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senses, and did not seem to be suffering 
greatly. John returned to his chair by 
the window and— 

“ Well, he’s nowhere in the house!” 
Greer puffed, reappearing suddenly. 

“What of it?” John said dismally. 
“ He'll be on hand later as the star wit- 
ness for the prosecution!” 

‘“ That’s exactly what I’m trying to 
avoid, of course. See here! Shall we 
try to pacify Larkin when they’ve fixed 
him up or shall we get in touch with 
your attorneys at once?” 

“Larkin first, I guess. Naylor and 
a both leave the office before 

ve,”’ 


“ All right. We'll do what we can 


with him, but we'll see Naylor and 


Stamm first thing in the morning. 
You'll have to pay something sweet for 
this, kid, and you'll have to pay quick!” 

“TI know,” sighed John. 

“And, by thunder, if you don’t 
manage to elope with that infernal girl 
to-night or to-morrow morning, before 
anything else can happen to you, I 
swear [’ll—’’ Mr. Greer was remark- 
ing quite viciously—when he stopped. 

He stopped with amazing sudden- 
ness, too. His mouth, which had been 
‘open, remained open. His eyes, which 
had been squinting, acquired an effect 
even more open than the mouth. In 
the most unaccountably melodramatic 
way—for he was anything but a melo- 
dramatic person—Mr. Greer clenched 
his fists and grew rigid. 

And all this, apparently, because he 
was looking over John’s head, through 
the thick curtains, through the heavy 
glass windows, out upon the public 
street before the club. 

“ Well, the cockeyei son of a—” 

“ What?” John gasped. 

“Daniels is out there with a cop 
Greer explained cheerily. ‘ And evi- 
dently he’s also picked up his lawyer, 
or else a plain-clothes man.” 

““Are they—er—coming in here?” 
John faltered. 

“They’re right out there by the 
steps.” 
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Young Mr. Burton rose hurriedly 
and peered over his friend’s shoulder. 
Greer’s accuracy did him credit: they 
were there, fast enough! 

“There’s a sort of half attic up- 
stairs!” said John. “I saw it last year 
when we were trying to find the old 
records. Remember? I’m going up 
there and hide in a box!” 

“What for? D’you suppose they 
won't hunt through the attic when they 
don’t find you in here?’ Greer asked, 
harshly. “ No, you might just as well 
stay where you are and take it stand- 
ing up.” 

sé But—” 

There may not actually have been 
tears in Mr. Greer’s eyes as he pointed 
at the trio on the steps; at least they 
glistened, and his voice shook a little 
as he said: 

“Well, there goes our Fairbourne 
deal, John!” 

“Yes, and Burton Lodge, too!” 
John groaned. “Say! I’m going out 
and give myself up! I'll begin shriek- 
ing if I stand here any longer.” 

He turned. His friend caught his 
arm and stayed him. If such a thing 
were possible at such a moment, there 
seemed the faintest gleam of hope in 
Greer’s strained smile. 

“Wait a second!” he whispered. 
“They’re holding back! They won't 
come in with Daniels, John.” 

“é Eh Cee 

“No, he’s trying to make ’em, and 
they won’t chance it,” Greer said, bend- 
ing closer to the window. “ They’re 
not sure whether they can come into a 
club without a warrant, old kid!” 

“Can they?” 

“ How do I know? I’m no lawyer 
—but, by golly, they’re standing pat on 
staying out!’ Mr. Greer chuckled. 
“ Look at that!” 


Almost delightedly he peered at the. 


scene without, and surely his guess 
seemed to be the correct one. Daniels, 
at any rate, was arguing angrily. The 
uniformed officer was shaking his head 
and the other man seemed to be ex- 
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plaining, laboriously, to Mr. Daniels. 

The officer, with a final shake of his 
head, retired altogether from the dis- 
cussion. With an expression profes- 
sionally stony, he leaned his broad back 
against the big, old-fashioned newel 
beside the steps and folded his arms, 
quite effectively suggesting that though 
all time should pass he would still be 
there to apprehend John Burton when 
he appeared. 

The plain-clothes man—if that’s who 
he was—settled matters to his own sat- 
isfaction with a last shrug and a jerk 
of his thumb toward the entrance. 
Then he shifted his cigar and also as- 
sumed the stony effect. 

“Do you get it?” Greer fairly gig- 
gled. “ They’re going to pinch you 
when you come out.” 

John smiled sadly. 

“That, I suppose, means that I’m to 
live the rest of my days in the dear old 
club here?” 

“It means you’re sneaking out of 
the back door in a couple of minutes, 
Johnny, and—aha! Here comes Dan- 
iels. Let’s go over and be interested 
in Larkin.” 

He led the way to the little knot of 
men. Larkin was propped up now, de- 
claiming savage generalities to which 
nobody seemed to give great heed. The 
doctor had just arrived and was look- 
ing over the damage with no marked 
show of emotion. 

Mr. Burton turned at the tap on his 
arm. It was Daniels, smiling in the 
most friendly fashion. 

“T say, old man,” he whispered. 
“Come over here a moment, will you?” 

“What for?” 

“ About Larkin, you know. Joe’s a 
pretty ugly customer sometimes, and 
he’s not likely to be any too sweet-tem- 
pered when they’ve shaken his wits 
back into place. I mean to say, he’s 
going to raise the devil when he really 
understands what has happened.” 

“He brought it on himself.” 

“No question about that, Burton,” 
the guileful Daniels answered heartily, 
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and patted John’s arm. “ But it ’ll take 
some hard work to make him under- 
stand. If I were you, old man, I’d get 
out of here while the going’s good.” 

“ [—er—never run away,” John said 
hastily. 

“Run away? Bosh! That’s not 
running away. You'll simply be keep- 
ing out of the row Joe’s bound to start 
as soon as he’s able to talk straight, 
Burton. No, you disappear, lay low, 
and leave this thing to me. I know 
how to handle him, and I'll calm him 
down, but I can’t do it while you're 
around.” 

6é But—” 

“Come along, get your hat and 
coat,” Daniels urged, drawing John 
with him. “If it “ll make you any 
more comfortable, I’ll admit a selfish 
motive, too. You see, I don’t want to 
spend the rest of the evening soothing 
that drunken fool, and I'll certainly 
have to do that if he knows you’re in 
reaching distance. Here, bov! Mr. 
Burton’s hat and coat—quick!” 

He even snatched the garment and 
insisted on holding it for John. He 
would have attempted to lead John to 
the entrance, but Dr. Fell approached 
just then with: 

“We're going to take Larkin up- 
stairs and put him to bed for a few 
hours, Mr. Daniels. I believe he wants 
you with him.” 

Mr. Daniels hesitated, gazing keen- 
ly, speculatively at John. 

“You're going to skip out now, 
Burton?” ~ 

“You bet he is, and quick, too, 
Daniels!” said Mr. Greer. “ Just leave 
him to me. I'll see that he starts for 
home.” 

“ Er—yes, do, old man,” the other 
agreed, happily. “ Right away, too!” 

Then, apparently content with the 
situation, he hurried off to join his suf- 
fering friend who, with a man on 
either side, was shuffling toward the 
elevator. The door slammed. The 
elevator rose. Mr. Greer chuckled 
richly. 
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“Say, what an awful thing it must 
be to have a nature as full of deceit as 
that—and expect to get away with it!” 
he said. “This joint has a rear en- 
trance, Johnny. Do you know where 
it is?” 

“T donot. Near the kitchen down- 
stairs, I suppose.” 

“Go through the dining room and 
find it. I’li get my hat and coat and 
catch up with you.” 

When he did come trotting after, 
through the empty dining room, it was 
to find John just concluding a conver- 
sation with the chef himself, who 
bowed and vanished. 

“No back door,’ Burton reported. 

“ But there has to be!” 

“ Possibly—but there’s not, all the 
same. Things for the kitchen are de- 
livered through the basement entrance 
up front, at the side. Stairs go down 
'from that little door in the corner, he 
said. That settles the get-away stuff!” 

Mr. Greer shook his head. 

“Kid, you’re in terrible shape to- 
day!” he muttered. ‘“ Let’s go down 
and look over the entrance.” 

They arrived in a passageway, with 
a door ahead, and beyond the door, 
when they had opened it cautiously, a 
flight of stone steps leading to the 
street level. But there was more than 
mere pavement to be seen. Twenty 
feet or so to the right, through a thin 
grating, a pair of blue legs were re- 
vealed, with a single stripe down their 
sides, and a pair of outrageously 
striped gray legs as well. Mr. Greer 


- drew his friend back into the basement. 


“ Well—that looks all right,” he ob- 
served rather astonishingly. “ I'll see 
if I can lure them away from there 
and, if I can, you start in the opposite 
direction and keep on moving!” 

be But—” 

“They don’t know you from Adam. 
They’ll chase any obviously guilty man 
—leave that part to me,” Greer said 
impatiently. ‘‘ Now, we'll have to get 
together again as soon as possible. 
You're in no shape at all to handle your 
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Where do we meet, in 
You can’t 


own affairs. 
the next ten minutes, say? 
go home.” 

‘“There’s a subway station two or 
three blocks over?” 

“Yes, Johnny, but that would be the 
most natural place for a man to head 
for when he’s trying to escape, and— 
here! Go on east to the Elevated. No- 
body’d ever think of escaping on the 
Elevated. Yes, that’s the thing. I'll 
be there in ten minutes or less, I think, 
and we'll settle about where you're to 
hide, and: just how far I’m to tell Nay- 
lor and Stamm to go in squaring this 
fool business and having Larkin hold 
his tongue.” 

Mr. Greer gripped his friend’s shoul- 
der and studied him anxiously. ‘“ Ele- 
vated—down town side,” he added. 
“Keep your wits, Johnny. A lot de- 


pends on your not being pinched just 
now!” 

And he was gone. Mr. Burton, with 
a sigh, opened the door again and 


studied the legs moodily. The more he 
looked at them, the less he liked those 
legs—the gray ones particularly. They 
were downright menacing. 

A dread suspicion stole through: 
him; no little ruse of Jimmy Greer’s 
would ever move those infernal legs. 
They’d wait just as they were until 
Burton himself appeared, and then dis- 
aster would occur. 

Ah, a step was scraping on the stone 
above him. John edged a little closer 
to the grating. It was Greer, fast 
enough, coming down slowly—now he 
could see the whole of Greer, he could 
see Greer start tremendously at the 
sight of the officer, he could see Greer’s 
expression of unbounded horror and 
fear. The—the boy was good! Yes, 
and now his horror and his fear had 
registered; all four of those accursed 
legs were stirring. A hard voice said: 
“Sure! That must be him!” Greer, 
with a thin, terrified scream, was run- 
ning madly, and the four legs were 
after him pell-mell! 

Burton grinned widely. Ever an in- 
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telligent soul, impending disaster was 
rendering Greer unusually resourceful 
to-day. At home, as John knew, he 
had a neat leather case, lined with vel- 
vet and filled with the prettiest medals 
of gold and silver, every one of which 
had been bestowed upon Jimmy for his 
prowess as a sprinter in days not so 
long gone. 

It was fair to assume that, without 
undue risk, one might now step to the 
sidewalk and look around. Mr. Bur- 
ton stepped, and grinned again. Noth- 
ing had slipped! ‘The last flutter of 
striped gray trousering was just disap- 
pearing around the corner. 

And so John lingered there, reflect- 
ing with warm pleasure upon the real, 
practical worth of a devoted friend? 
He did not. At once he crossed the 
street, slowly enough, and he walked 
out of sight with characteristic fine 
Burton dignity. 

But at the end of the first block some 
of the dignity had been sacrificed to 
speed, and at the end of the second he 
was dog-trotting. 

Breathing heavily and mopping his 
forehead, he stopped at last upon the 
Elevated platform. Waiting here for 
Jimmy—assuming that Jimmy would 
succeed in arriving at all—was likely 
to prove a prolonged and rather nerv- 
ous job. 

Burton puffed and glanced around 
him, then caught his difficult breath 
once more. Mr. Greer, cool and col- 
lected, was just rising from a settee to 
greet him. 

“Well, how—” 

“Oh, I was around the second cor- 
ner before they turned the first,” the 
active James explained impatiently. 
“Then a taxi came along, driven by 
the most intelligent boy in town, and 
he brought me here and I gave hima 
five-spot to roll right along without 
asking any questions. That’s that. 
What delayed you?” 

“cc ie 

“Never mind, anyhow. 
get down to business. 


We must 
Naylor and 
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Stamm, Johnny. How much shall I 
tell them to offer Larkin, to compen- 
sate him and make him keep his mouth 
shut as well? The outside figure, I 
mean, of course. I’ll see that they start 
low enough.” 


“J—J—Lord, I dunno!” Burton 
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of course, it’s a remote possibility, but 
it’s there all the same—which might be 
watched. Then—well, get aboard, 
Johnny! Get aboard!” 

They went aboard. They found seats 
and, as station after station rolled by, 
Mr. Greer talked crisply, earnestly to 
his friend, cautioning him, eternally 
stressing the point with which John 
himself was so painfully impressed— 


“Look at those trousers—the fellow with the newspaper" 


said rather weakly. ‘‘ Give me time to 
think and—ah, here’s a train.” 
“Good enough! We'll ride down 
to the Battery,” Greer said briskly. 
“ Now, another thing, Johnny. You'll 
have to have the finest kind of hideout 
until I can get Larkin placated and it’s 
safe for you to appear on the streets 
again. I think I have the right hunch 
on that. Old pal of mine, Johnny— 
second cousin, in fact. He sticks to 
the old family mansion outside Phila- 
delphia and lives there all alone; it’s off 
in a corner, and nobody but the R. F. 
D. man ’d ever find it. Steve’d be 
tickled pink to entertain you, as long 
as you'd stay. I’ll phone down ahead, 
of course; and it seems to me that it 
might be just as well to hire one of 
these fancy renting cars and drive 
there instead of using a train, which— 
2 


that even though the skies dropped and 
the earth upheaved and spouted live 
steam, he must not fall into the hands 
of the law. 

But John was not listening with 
proper attention. What if the man op- 
posite did hold a paper before his face 
all the time and pretend to read? What 
if he had shown no signs of being hot 
and exhausted? There might easily be 
runners with wind and muscle just as 
good as Greer’s, and even better. Per- 
haps the man was a marathoner. 

“ Jim!” Burton said very quietly. 

6é Yes Cala 

“Never mind all that just now. 
Look at those trousers across the car, 
on the fellow with the newspaper.” 

“What of them? They—well, I 
say! They are rather like that pair the 
plain-clothes man had on, aren’t they?” 
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“ They’re the same pair on the same 
man!” Burton croaked. “ He’s riding 
with us.” 

“Um — unlikely,” Greer muttered, 
although without conviction. 

“Ts it? Well, he got on at the same 
Station, just the same! He was the 
last man aboard; I noticed him then, 
and I’ve been watching him ever 
since.” 

“ Did you see his face?” Greer asked 
sharply. 

“Only for a moment. I didn’t get 
much chance to see his face when he 
was standing outside the club, either. 
He has a shoe brush mustache and 
light eyes.” 

“Is that possible!” said Mr. Greer, 
in real agitation. ‘“ Not going to pick 
me up just yet — means to find out 
where we’re heading, and then, prob- 
ably, take us both, John. Well, we'll 
soon find out whether he’s after us or 
not. Here! ‘Train’s going to stop 
now; we'll get off and see if he fol- 
lows.” 

He arose, so did John. They stepped 
to the door. 

The man with the striped trousers 
also arose and stepped after them! 





CHAPTER IV. 
STRIPED LEGS 
F John glanced over his 








Se 
| shoulder, Greer did not. If 
| a small, sickish chill went 
a through John, Greer 
\Ebe dij seemed unaffected. He 


























even hummed a little tune 
as they stepped from train to platform. 

The man with the gray trousers 
promptly stepped after. 

“Well, there you are!” came very 
softly from the corner of Greer’s 
mouth. “ He’s right behind us.” 

“Oh, I see him,” John murmured 
shakily. “ Now what?” 

“ Now we'll prowl around this God- 
forsaken neighborhood for awhile and 
try to shake him off. That shouldn’t 
be impossible,” said Greer, and glanced 
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over that section of lower New York 
revealed from the Elevated platform. 

It was far from enticing. Here and 
there were factories of a smaller type, 
shabby old tenements, and shabbier, 
more ancient private houses which had 
long since ceased to be private—one of 
the curious, disheartened regions, long 
abandoned by the better element, not 
yet given over to a teeming immigrant 
population or to industry, but standing, 
dirty and forlorn, somewhere in be- 
tween. 

Just now, with dusk thickening and 
a cold breeze coming in fitful puffs, 
with street lights shining drearily 
through a light fog and queer, faint 
odors rising, it may have been a shade 
more wretched than usual. 

“Tl say one thing for you: you 
picked a nice place to debark!” John 
muttered gloomily. 

“It ‘Il do as well as any other,” 
Greer said briefly. ‘“ Come along and 
stop looking back.” 

He made for the stairs and down 
them, still humming. John did not 
hum. He kept rather close to his friend 
and just behind, and now, near the bot- 
tom of the long flight, the gray-trous- 
ered one seemed bent on pushing past 
him and— 

Mr. Burton gasped sharply. How 
did that happen? 

Almost as if he had done it delib- 
erately, the stranger behind had 
tripped over John’s foot. Now, as 
John and his friend stood rooted, the 
stranger was engaged in a spectacular 
series of somersaults down the remain- 
ing eight steps—bumping, crashing, 
snarling, arms waving, legs waving— 
bang! He was at the bottom in a heap! 

“Did you—did you push hime” 
Greer gasped. 

“Push him? Push him? Why in 
blazes should I push him?” Burton 
stuttered. 

“It doesn’t seem possible—” 

“ He did it on purpose! He caught 
on my foot and—oh, my Lord!” 

And there was reason enough for 














this last ; on his knees now, the stranger 
was yelping: 

“Hey! Hey! Help!” 

“Old stuff!’ came through Greer’s 
gritting teeth. ‘‘ He’s going to start 
some sort of fight, now, and have us 
both pinched. Johnny!” 

“Yes? Yes?” 

“Look down the track there; you 
can see better than I. Maybe Heaven’s 
sending along another train and we can 
hop it before he gathers a crowd!” 

‘No, I guess that was the last train 
Heaven had in stock,” John groaned, 
after a moment on tiptoes. ‘“ Why 
don’t we jump over him and run like 
the devil? I can run, too, you know.” 

“Yes, lad,” sighed Mr. Greer. “ But 
you won’t run very far now. Here’s 
an officer. I think he came up through 
the pavement.” 

He was there at any rate, and help- 
ing the person to his feet. The person 
sputtered noisily. The officer steadied 
him and started angrily; clearly the 
fallen one was a friend, for: 

“ My Lord, Eddie! Standup! Can 
you stand up, Eddie?” 

“I—sure I can—stand up,” the 
other sputtered, and added dimly: 
“ Huh—hullo, Harry!” 

“Did you fall?” the officer de- 
manded. 

“Fall? That—that guy on the 
stairs chucked me down!” 

And he pointed straight at John 
Burton, and at John the officer stared 
very blackly. 

“What's that? Which guy, Eddie? 
The one with the spats?” 

“Him!” choked the tumbler. “I 
think he gin:me a sock when I passed 
him and—” 

“Come down here, you!” the police- 
man said to John. 

And John came uncertainly, like a 
man in a dreadful dream. Amazing? 
No, it was not merely amazing; it 
passed human credibility—but all that 
notwithstanding, it was happening, and 
he was to be arrested! 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” the 
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19 
officer wished to know. “Why did 
you sock this party?” 

“J—I didn’t sock him,” John 
breathed. “‘ He may think so, but he 
is in error.” 

“You near killed him—but you 
didn’t sock him! Hah!’ the policeman 
laughed ominously. “I think I’ll give 
you guys a ride in the wagon. How 
about it, Eddie?” 

“They'd ought to burn!” spattered 
wickedly from the victim. 

Now the law laid a heavy hand on 
John’s arm. It was over! It was all 
over but the minor details—his name 
on the blotter, its transcription to the 
daily prints, its appearance before the 
eyes of his Uncle Rand. Aye, all over 
‘now! 

“ Will I get you an ambulance, Ed- 
die?” the law asked, with pretty solici- 
tude. “ How do you feel—huh? Are 
you busted anywhere, Eddie? I’d 
rather have you ride in along with ys 
and make this here complaint if you’re 
fit °”’ 

But the shaken individual seemed to 
have recovered some of his poise now. 
He had quite finished patting over his 
abused anatomy and he drew a long 
breath of relief. He smiled faintly at 
the officer and at the dozen gaping 
faces that had collected. 

“Well—here, wait a second, 
Harry,” he said. “I ain’t hurt so I 
can notice it any. Maybe the guy didn’t 
sock me, at that; I couldn’t take an 
oath he socked me, Harry. Maybe I 
tripped.” 

“You did! You did!” said John. 

The other threw out his hands, as if 
dismissing the whole affair. 

“Well, then, what t’ hell!’ he said 
magnanimously. “ Let it ride at that 
and forget it!” 

“ Well, I know, Eddie,” said the offi- 
cer. “ But just—” 

It seemed to John and to Greer as 
well—perchance each was high pitched 
and imaginative this early evening— 
that the person looked at his friend 
with peculiar steadiness. 
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said flatly. ‘‘ He didn’t sock me.” 

The officer examined John with a 
cold, hard eye. 

“You can beat it!” he said briefly. 

And this they did at once, without a 
word of protest, without — rather 
shamefully—even a word of apology 
to him who had somersaulted. They 
continued to beat it swiftly, with the 
utmost assiduousness, looking neither 
to right nor to left, for the best part 
of a block, before Greer’s bitter: 

-“ No doubt about that, was there?” 

“ About what?” 

“TI thought you were mistaken, 
Johnny, when you spotted those pants. 
I beg your pardon. Of course, I didn’t 
get a really good look at that son of a 
gun outside the club; his face was 
turned in the other direction until just 

~as I started torun. But that’s the boy, 
sure enough!” 

“Yes, but—” 

“ He took that tumble solely to get 
a crowd and an officer and have us 
both taken in, without showing his 
own badge. I don’t know just why, 
but I’m sure of that. That was no ac- 
cidental fall, Johnny; that was the 
work of an expert,” clicked nervously 
from Greer. “I’m not sure just what 
happened afterward, either. Maybe 
the fact that the policeman recognized 
him and called him by name had some- 
thing to do with it. Maybe he just 
changed his mind and decided to keep 
on trailing us. Er—is he trailing us 
now ?” 

Mr. Burton glanced over his shoul- 
der and winced. 

“ He is!” 

“ Last guess was the right one, then. 
All right. We'll have to separate, 
Johnny. I’m the one, I suppose, that 
he thinks he wants. If he ignores you 
and keeps on after me, that settles the 
whole matter and gives you a chance 
to disappear. Where are you going, 
ohn?” 

“ Well, I’ll—get a taxi or something, 
I suppose, and go—” 
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“Leave it lay at that, Harry,” he 








“ Not home!” 

“No, not home. To a hotel and—” 

“No! Not to a hotel, either. It’s 
wholly possible, you know, that Lar- 
kin may have friends high up on the 
force and push this to the limit. They’d 
search hotels at once.” 


“TI don’t believe it!” Burton 
snapped. “ What do you want me to 
do? Walk around in the fog all 


night ?” 

““T want you to do anything under 
the sun that ’ll keep you out of the 
hands of the police until you can ar- 


- range to marry this devilish girl and 


fix things with your uncle!” Greer said 
heatedly. “ This is no picnic for me, 
you know! I stand to lose about 
everything but the clothes on my back, 
if you get yourself into jail again!” 

6c But—” 

“Oh, if I’d ever suspected that you 
were going to mess things up like this, 
you'd never have touched that Fair- 
bourne thing with a fifty-foot pole, be- 
lieve me!” continued Mr. Greer. “So 
don’t feel that you have to be snooty 
because you’re going to keep under 
cover for a few days. Go to Brooklyn 
—Newark — some such place. They 
have small hotels, don’t they ?” 

“ How should I know?” 

“Well, you can find out, can’t you? 
Be sure to register under an assumed 
name, too, and advertise the fact that 
you're a cigar salesman or a man look- 
ing for a flat, or something of the kind. 
Good Lord! Why do [have to tell you 
all these things? Use your own wits!” 

“Dry up and give me a chance to 
use ’em!” said John. 

A dozen paces, it really seemed that 
a rift was appearing in a sound friend- 
ship of long standing. ‘Then Greer’ 
spoke more gently: 

“Ts he still back there?” 

“ At just the same distance.” 

“ Then we'll part at the next corner, 
Johnny. T’ll go straight ahead; you 


turn to the right and keep moving. If 
he follows me, I’ll shake him off in a 
few minutes and go home. 


If he fol- 
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lows you—run! That chap moves like 
an ice cart; you'll have no trouble.” 

“Very well.” 

“And when you do find the right 
place to hide—and be damned sure it 
is the right place—phone me at once 
and we'll see what’s to be done next. 
Good-by, Johnny.” 

“‘Good-by, Jim!” sighed Burton. 

He dropped behind and turned to the 
right. Mr. Greer kept on, straight 
ahead, and Burton moved steadily 
along a grimy tenement block and kept 
his eyes to the front. ‘Thirty paces, 
‘though, and he did risk looking back- 
ward. Well, Jimmy, as usual, had been 
right! There were the weirdly striped 
trousers, plodding along in Jimmy’s 
wake; one glance after John Burton, it 
seemed safe to guess, had sufficed. 

The fugitive slowed down and re- 
laxed, smiling rather limply in the 
foggy dusk. He was safe again—safe, 
at least, until some eccentric being 
elected to fall before him from a high 
roof and then rise and accuse him of 
being the cause of the fall. 

Well—funny business all around, 
eh? John shook his head wondering- 
ly. Who in the world ever could have 
predicted that, at this hour of this day, 
he would be walking through this 
neighborhood? Where, for the mat- 
ter of that, was this neighborhood, 
anyhow? North of City Hall and 
south of Central Park, and somewhere 
on the east side of town, at any rate. 

He gazed around for a street sign 
and chuckled; this street seemed to 
have no name—and small wonder! 
Doubtless the thoroughfare had 
reached such an abandoned state that 
nobody’d own up to living there. 

He chuckled again, in the vastness 
of his relief at the thought of those 
striped legs going on and on after Jim- 
my Greer, and examined the neighbor- 
hood more carefully. Tenements— 
tenements—more tenements! Old ones, 
too, that looked as if they were not 
overfilled with the grimy, unfortunate 
breed of humans that would naturally 
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live in such places. 

On the far corner was a small meat 
market. Under some of the tenements 
were other little stores, three steps 
down. This one just beside him, in- 
deed, might have been drawn into the 
picture by Whistler himself. A dusty 
little window, divided into four panes 
—an assortment of canned stuff which 
looked as if it had been standing there 
since the days of “ Boss” Tweed—all 
of it bathed in a pale, yellowish light of 
unfamiliar quality. 

Curiosity caused Burton to stoop a 
little and peer about in search of the 
light’s source. His tongue clucked as- 
tonishment. It was as he had half sus- 
pected: what might well be the last 
kerosene lamp in all New York was 
hanging from the ceiling.in there, dim- 
ly limning drab counter and shadowy 
shelves. 

Very faintly, too, from just this 
angle, one could discern the broken 
outlines of painted letters which, years 
ago, must have stood out boldly upon 
the pane: “ F. Zabeln.” 

Burton straightened up and shook 
his head. 

Quaint, eh? Probably F. Zabeln had 
lived and kept his little store and had 
his little day and died and gone to dust, 
decades before ever John Burton saw 
the light. 

Probably—well, that was all F. Za- 
beln’s business and not John Burton’s, 
wasn’t it? This was no time to stand 
around reflecting sentimentally upon 
any departed F. Zabelns; what con- 
cerned John most at this moment was 
the prompt removal of his person to 
some infinitely more comfortable and 
attractive spot. Brooklyn, perhaps, or 
Newark, or even Albany or Baltimore, 
but he would linger no longer in this 
depressing backwash. 

A taxi, possibly? Mr. Burton looked 
around hopefully, and then sighed. He 
had been here nearly ten minutes, and 
in that time not so much as a truck had 
passed. Very likely, unless some taxi 


driver happened to be taking a short 
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cut, he might wait right here for ten 
hours. 

All right, then! Millions upon mil- 
lions had been spent in building any 
number of subways, most of them west 
of this choice district. John would 
walk, and if, by some happy chance, 
no blackjack collided with his cranium, 
he would decide on the way which 
train to take. 

So he buttoned his overcoat and 
faced about in the direction from which 
he had come. He lifted his foot for 
the first stride—a second or more he 
held it in the air and then dropped it 
very softly, without having advanced 
one inch, and stood petrified. 

It was not imagination; no fevered 
trick of tired eyes. Real, solid, incon- 
testable, the man with the striped trou- 
sers was standing right over on that 
corner, looking down the street! As 
yet, mercifully, he had not seen John, 
but when he turned his heaad— 

It was staggering and horrible, of 
course, yet clearly as if it had been 
spread before him in a series of glar- 
ing pictures did the frozen Mr. Burton 
understand the whole situation. 

Jimmy Greer, you see, had led the 
creature for a block or two and then 
had taken to sprinting—which left the 
creature all alone. Next, undecided as 
to his further procedure, the creature 
had telephoned in to his station house 
for instructions, or possibly had called 
up the club. 

In any case, he had at last secured 
a perfect description of John Burton 
and the probably dumfounding news 
that he was the real criminal. Furi- 
ous, the creature had hurried back to 
make the real capture—and there he 
was. 

To you, who are calm, all this may 
seem far-fetched and very ridiculous. 
In Mr. Burton’s seething brain, how- 
ever, it was fact firmly established as 
the planets or the income tax. 

Remember, these had been difficult 
days for John. The series of arrests, 


at first, he had taken as a rather as- 
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tonishing joke. The Wall Street ad- 
venture and the mortgaging of Burton 
Lodge had racked him sadly. The in- 
terview with Uncle Rand had all but 
reduced him to ruin—and the mishap 
at the club had pulled down the last 
few tottering bricks. John was by no 
means himself. 

Yet he was sufficiently himself to 
realize that, even in this crisis, a mar- 
gin of seconds had been vouchsafed 
him. He roused from the first stupor 
and looked wildly about him. Steps— 
the store of the long-gone Zabeln! 

John went down the steps with one 
leap. John opened the door and 
slammed it again before the little bell 
overhead had had opportunity for even 
one good tinkle. 

Now he was in the semigloom of the 
tiny store itself, breathing hard. He 
gripped the edge of the dingy counter 
and mastered himself, even smiling 
after an effort. Somebody would ap- 
pear presently and he would have to 
buy something. After that, he fancied, 
he would engage the somebody in con- 
versation for awhile and then—aah! 

On the very verge of racing behind 
the counter and crouching in the deep- 
er shadows, Mr. Burton caught him- 
self again. There, sauntering to a 
standstill on the sidewalks, visible from 
‘foot to knee—there, quite motionless 
now, were the striped legs, just about 
to descend! 





CHAPTER V 
SANCTUARY 





f=] ND so, once more, it was all 
1} over! 
| As he understood now 
| with greatest bitterness, 
# Burton had moved too sud- 

denly. Why, a flying leap 
like that one down the steps was abso- 
lutely bound to attract attention, al- 
though this had not occurred to him 
at the moment of the leap. And the 
plain-clothes man, with his _ keen, 
trained eyes, had seen him and had 
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trotted across the street. 

That was all, but the beads stood out 
upon John’s forehead as he waited for 
the heartbreaking final scene, now 
about ten seconds in the future. He 
did not even look about for an avenue 
of escape; instinct said there was none. 

And it was still in here, damnably 
still! Odd that he should realize it at 
a time like this, but the place suggested 
a—a grave or—something. At a dis- 
tance, something rustled and scraped 
for a moment, and the stillness re- 
turned. 

Why didn’t the beast up there come 
down and make his arrest and have 
done with it? Why was he lingering 
like that, with one foot poised over the 
top step? 

Why, indeed, unless he was seeking 
to drive John Burton to madness? Go- 
ing to happen, too, something like that 
was! 

John’s teeth were rattling. The per- 
spiration had turned to ice. He had 
not breathed, he estimated, for some 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 

He—maybe he was going to faint? 
He had never done anything like that 
in all his days; but on the other hand 
he had never been called upon to en- 
dure anything like this or—what? 

He gripped the counter afresh. Ani- 
mal fashion, his teeth bared in a wild, 
dumfounded grin. Those legs—those 
legs—yes! They were walking on! 
After all, their owner was not aware 
that John had leaped the steps. He 
had suspected it, had contemplated a 
search of the place, but changed his 
mind and was gone. 

John was saved! Saved! Or, more 
accurately, perhaps, he was saved for 
the time being. 

Weakly, soberly, this distressed 
young man stood erect and puffed. One 
more like that, you know, and he’d 
drop dead in his tracks! Fact! He 
wasn’t a coward, but his nerves had 
been torn to shreds; that was the whole 
Story. 

Aye, just one more sight of those 
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beastly striped legs and— Burton 
blinked. Was there any real necessity 
for viewing them again? 

New York is a vast, vast city. There 
are thousands, if not millions, of big 
spaces and little nooks where a detec- 
tive is likely to hunt his quarry. But 
of all New York, to the best of John’s 
information, there was just one spot 
wherein this particular detective had 
decided his quarry was not! Logical- 
ly, then, as long as John remained in 
this spot, he was safe. 

Well, it was a great thought! It was 
a thought which, within a scant half 
minute, had turned to hard, solid cer- 
tainty. And yet somebody might own 
this place and object to him as a per- 
manent guest—yes. But if he had to 
buy the building and evict the present 
tenants, John Burton was going to stay 
right in this grubby little basement es- 
tablishment until he had positive as- 
surance from his own attorneys and 
from Jimmy Greer that he might 
emerge without fear of arrest. 

The executive streak in the Burton 
character is strong. Having come to 
his remarkable decision, John looked 
about calmly for the minor grocer with 
whom the unique arrangement was to 
be made. 

The arrangement itself? He didn’t 
know, yet, just what that would be. 
The safest thing, in all probability, 
would be to feign an earnest desire to 
own a vest-pocket grocery store just 
like this one. Then, naturally, one 
would pay something for an option of 
a week or two, once the price itself had 
been settled. 

Fate to-day had been kind in one 
detail, at least: there were some four 
hundred dollars in John’s wallet. 
Then— 

John looked suddenly toward the 
dusky rear, for a door had creaked and 
he was no longer alone. 

He smiled ingratiatingly toward the 
figure in the shadows; the smile died 
and he stared hard. Here, indeed, 
coming out of the room behind the 
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store, was what looked like a character. 

A man as tall as John himself, and 
built as sturdily, Mr. Burton observed, 
but an old man. Not decrepit, of 
course, but about seventy. He had a 
nose as generous as John’s own, too. 
He had a shock of yellowish gray hair 
and whiskers of the same color. They 
were not ordinary whiskers; they were 
hirsute adornments held over from a 
bygone generation—a flowing beard, a 
foot or more in length, which grew 
well up toward the sharp, almost beady 
bliie eyes. 

The gentleman was dressed in an 
elderly frock coat and baggy trousers. 
He wore spectacles and carpet slippers. 
He was peering hard at John as he 
said: 

“Well?” 

Aha! German, evidently. There 
was just a suggestion of accent, yet 
John felt some relief. He had feared 
prolonged discussion with an emotional 
Latin type. 


“Er—you’re not Mr. Zabeln, of 
course?” he hazarded. 

“No?” the other said truculently. 
“ Why ain’t 1?” 

“Well, but I—you see, I thought 


John explained 


you were dead!” 
brightly. 

As well as one could judge, the be- 
whiskered gentleman scowled behind 
his hirsute screen. 

“Um-um? So? 
that idea?” 

6eé I—why—I—” 

“I’m not dead, young feller,” the 
old man assured him, pushing the spec- 
tacles down his nose, the better to peer 
over them at John. Nor did a pro- 
longed inspection seem to fill him with 
throbbing delight, for he added harsh- 
ly: “‘ What is it you want here? You 
don’t come from any house I buy goods 
from, eh?” 

“Fr—no, indeed! I~” 

“ Well, I don’t want anything fancy 
here. I got a staple trade, young fel- 
ler; the same things I sell, year in and 
year out. I couldn’t move any novel- 


What gave you 
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ties, and I got no time to talk about 
*em. Good night!” 

He turned back toward the open 
door and Mr. Burton just glimpsed the 
living room beyond, which seemed to 
be a trifle shabbier, a trifle more 
wretchedly illuminated than the store 
itself. 

““Well—hold on!” John cried. “ I’m 
not selling anything.” 

“No? You're buying something?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“Well?” the old man-asked impa- 
tiently. ‘“ What do you want?” 

“Why, a—a—a can of succotash!” 
said Mr. Burton, when his eye had 
darted about in search of inspiration 
and settled on the nearest cans. 

Mr. Zabeln came two steps nearer 
and, slowly, looked him up and down. 
His mouth seemed to tighten under the 
whiskers and his eyes narrowed omi- 
nously. 

“Um-um? You just moved into the 
neighborhood, maybe?” 

“No!” laughed John, and instantly 
sobered. “I mean—yes, of course. 
Just coming in to-day!” 

“And you want a can of succotash 
to start housekeeping, eh?” 

“ That’s it!” 

The ancient seemed to swell with 
righteous anger; a lean forefinger 
pointed to the door. 

“You get out o’ here pretty damn’ 
quick, young feller!” he ordered. 
“ You ain’t going to stick me up! You 
get out or I’ll yell for a cop!” 

“A what?” gasped John. 

“You heard me! Und don’t fool 
yourself! I got a gun in my pocket, 
on account what happened on the next 
‘block last week. Maybe you were 
mixed up in that, too?” 

He reached, with a gesture quite 
spectacular, for his hip pocket. Mr. 
Burton, having swallowed once, mere- 
ly stood his ground and smiled—and, 
as a matter of cold fact, this smile of 
John’s was a very open and charming 
expression. F. Zabeln grunted and 
scowled his perplexity. 
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“I’m not a holdup man, Mr. Za- 
beln,” John explained. “Of course, 
that can of succotash was just to start 
a conversation, but—” 

“’m not so dumb, you know,” said 
the proprietor. “I tell you now, in 
that cash register there isn’t even five 
dollars.” 

“Tt ’ll stay there, so far as I’m con- 
cerned,” John 
grinned. “I’m 
hoping to put 
some money into 
this place, not to 
take any out.” 

The old man’s 
hand dropped and 
he groaned faint- 
ly. 

“TI know,” he 
said bitterly. 
“Some nice new 
salad dressing, 
maybe? Six jars 
free with the first 
two dozen and 
two nice display 
cards, one for the 
counter, one for 
the window. Get 
it over quick, 
voung _ feller. 
You’re wasting 
my time and yours. I’m not buying.” 

Again John smiled, and, edging an- 
other two yards toward the rear, so 
that even his feet and legs must be in- 
visible from the street, he leaned upon 
the counter. 

“You may be wrong,” he said. 
“Mr. Zabeln, I'll come straight to the 
point: have you ever considered selling 
out here?” 

“What? The business?” 

“The business!” 

6é No.” 

“But you would consider it, per- 
haps, if the price were right?” 

Mr. Zabeln peered afresh. 

“What is all this, anyway?” he 
asked. “ Who wants to buy me out?” 

“T do!” 
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“Sure. But who for?” 

“For myself!” John smiled and 
felt he was making progress. 

“ You—a young feller like you, with 
clothes like yours—you want to take 
over a store like this and make it your 
business?” the proprietor asked, 
amazedly. 

“It’s exactly the store I want!” 


“T’m not a holdup man,” 
John explained 


Mr. Zabeln poked through his thick 
gray hair with his forefinger. 

“Where’s the catch,” he inquired. 

“There isn’t any,” John laughed 
easily. “I’ve been—ah—casting around 
for a little store like this, and—why, I 
tell you candidly, there isn’t a single 
store in New York I want as much as 
I want this little place!’ he concluded, 
with entire honesty. 

“Aha? Um-um? Only why?” 

“Well, can’t a man want to do a 
thing just because he wants to do it?” 

“He can; only it ain’t so often a 
feller like you wants to do a thing like 
that,” the old gentleman reflected. 

He was frowning again, too. John 
stifled a sigh. Unless his accursed 
luck had changed within the last few 
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minutes, the old gentleman would now 
come out flat-footedly with the glad 
news that his little hole in the wall was 
not for sale, even at a million, and— 
no, he was smiling, faintly and in- 
scrutably. 

‘“‘ Come inside,” he said. “ We should 
perhaps talk this over.” 

He pushed wide open the little door, 
with its glass panel and its aged, be- 
draggled iace curtain. John entered 
briskly and looked about. 

An odd enough place it was, to be 
sure, lighted by another sad, faint kero- 
sene lamp which hung from the ceiling 
and actually did little more than indi- 
cate the various details — the several 
shelves of books along the side wall; 
the little old coal range, with a hint of 
red fire showing cheerily, and some dis- 
tinctly appetizing mess simmering on 
the top; the shabby oak table in the 
center of the room, and three ancient, 
upholstered chairs, which had _blos- 
somed frayed silk in some spots and 
curled hair in others. 

John smiled wonderingly. Queer 
old rat hole of a queer old rat, eh? 
Probably all of it had been just like 
this for forty or fifty years. Still, 
there was nothing hereabout to suggest 
opulence; it might be possible for him 
to buy it all without quite mortgaging 
his future. 

He selected one of the armchairs and 
sat down cautiously ; the elder man was 
already sighing contentedly in a rock- 
ing-chair and fumbling with a long 
pipe. 

“So!” he said. “ Now we talk pri- 
vate, eh? What is the big idea?” 

“Of my wanting to settle down 
here?” ; 

“Um-um. You gotter keep out ot 
sight for awhile, maybe?” 

“But why in the world should I 
have to keep out of sight?” John de- 
manded, artlessly, wonderingly. 

The old man stared and then grunt- 
ed quite irritably. 

‘Why? I don’t know. 
maybe not, then. Only I 


All right; 
ain’t blind, 
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young feller. You're no grocer. It’s 
some funny reason you want to do this 
funny thing!” 

‘Well, I don’t know,” John laughed 
and shrugged in the most natural way. 
“T suppose it would seem odd to most 
people—yes. But do you really think 
there’s anything queer about getting 
thoroughly sick of the life you’ve been 
living and the things you’ve been do- 
ing?” 

Unaccountably, he seemed to have 
twanged a responsive string. ‘The be- 
whiskered Mr. Zabeln ceased rocking 
for a little and sat up, staring at John. 

““No, you bet I don’t!” he cried, 
with remarkable energy. “ You bet 
your life I don’t!” 

“ Well — er — there you are, then! 
That’s the whole story, I guess.” 

“Um-um?” said the other, and re- 
sumed rocking and puffing at his pipe. 
“You are anxious for a complete 
change, eh?” 

6é Yes ? 

A minute the rocking went on—two 
minutes, while the old gentleman knit 
his brows in thought. Several times 
he nodded; several times he muttered 
behind the beard. 

“Well, I tell you,” he said medita- 
tively, at last. “I think maybe, so is 
the old man, young feller.” 

“ Ready for a change, you mean: ” 

“Um-um.’ 

“Fine!” cried Mr. Burton. “ All 
we have to do now is to settle on the 
terms, eh?” 

“Um-um—yes. Maybe so,” and 
still rocked and continued an inspection 
of John which, as the subject was be- 
ginning to realize, had been going on 
ever since his entrance to the living 
room, appraising his clothes, estima- 
ting the sincerity of his smile, poking 
into his very thoughts! 

“Then, it’s also another side. I been 
here a long time, young feller. Forty- 
two years ago I opened this store. I 
don’t know how happy I would be 
somewhere else. Also, it might be you 
wouldn’t like it after you tried it. Um- 














um,” »o.... Mr. Zabeln, and stroked his 
patriarchal whiskers. 

Were matters shaping themselves to 
Mr. Burton’s requirements? They 
seemed to be, for the old man was con- 
sidering the proposition. Now, per- 
haps, all they needed was a little push. 
John cleared his throat and smiled win- 
ningly. 

“ That’s perfectly true, Mr. Zabeln,” 
he said, and took out his gold-mounted 
wallet. ‘‘ Now, here’d be my sugges- 
tion: why not let me buy an option on 
the place for—oh, four or five days or 
a week and try it out? I’d be willing 
to pay, say, two hundred dollars for 
that?” 

And he extracted two hundred dol- 
lars and proffered them to Mr. Zabeln. 
The latter, with a slight start, reached 
for them, gazed at them, then folded 
the bills and tucked them in an inner 
pocket. 

“T was going to say you could try 
it for a few days without paying any- 
thing, but this is better,” he said ap- 
preciatively. “If I ain’t happy away 
from here, I can come back and give 
you the money and you get out?” 

“In a week, yes!” 

“ And when do you want to come 
in?” 

“Now! I’ll stay right here!” John 
cried. “ Right now!” 

“ Um-um—um-um,” said the other, 
and nodded sagely. “ All right. I get 
out!” 

Momentarily, John Burton was con- 
scious of a slight dizziness. It had 
worked! Aye, it had worked out to 
perfection. The poor old chap was 
standing now, and he had laid aside his 
pipe. 

“T tell you,” he said. “I go visit 
my sister in Hartford for a few days. 
You stay here. It’s one or two little 
things I ask you to do for me, may- 
be?” 

“T’d be mighty glad to do anything 
within reason, Mr. Zabeln!” John said 
gratefully. 

“T got a clerk—Henny. 


I leave a 
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note for him on the counter, I guess, 
and he’ll teach you what you want to 
know about the business. So much for 
that; it ain’t hard to learn. But I got 
also a lot of friends here in the old 
neighborhood, and they’re going to be 
kind of surprised when I ain’t here. 
You could say, perhaps, I’m gone for 
just a couple of days, eh?” 

“ Why—yes, of course.” 

“You'll remember to say that, young 
feller?” Zabeln insisted, rather oddly, 
rather sharply. ‘ Better, maybe, you 


‘say I’ve gone out for a couple of hours 


or something like that.” 

“You don’t want them to know 
you’ve gone permanently, eh?” John 
beamed. 

“ Not until I have,” said Zabeln, and 
a cryptic smile flickered behind the 
whiskers. ‘‘ And also the telephone, 
young feller.” 

‘é Eh _ 

“I got a big family,” sighed the old 
man. “ Sometimes they call up to see 
how Iam. You say I’m all right, see? 
I mean, you say you're all right and 
make the voice sound like mine, if you 
can. You understand?” 

“ Well, no.” 

“Just that they shouldn’t worry so 
much about me, young feller,” ex- 
plained the old gentleman, and _ his 
smile grew benign. “ Just that they 
shouldn’t suspect I’m thinking of sell- 
ing out or something like that, or— 
your voice is kind of like mine, ain’t 
it?” 

This, of course, was a trivial matter. 
Getting rid of the old gentleman and 
double-locking the front door before 
those striped legs wandered back was 
anything but a trivial matter. John 
grinned reassuringly. 

“T’ll make it sound exactly the 
same!” he said. ‘“ Don’t worry about 
that. I can fool anybody, over the 
telephone.” 

“Over the telephone—well, maybe 
so,” muttered the other, and at last, 
definitely as one switches off a light, 
ceased his examination of John. 
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“You'll be here all the time?” 

‘Oh, you bet!) When I take hold of 
a new business—” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Zabeln, and 
strode toward the door of his bedroom. 
“T get dressed and get out!” 

When the door had clicked, Mr. 
Burton merely sat and stared across 
the room with something akin to awe. 
What misinformed person had said 
that the age of miracles was just a mil- 
dewed myth? What perverted train 
of thought ever had caused John him- 
self to feel that his luck was rather 
poor? 

Why, a year of planning could have 
devised no more remote, secure sanctu- 
ary than this! Phew! Astounding! 
That’s what it was—astounding! 

Young Mr. Burton spent a consider- 
able period in staring at the bedroom 
door. It would open, presently, and 
the astonishing old gentleman would 
appear and state that he had come to 
his senses and would not desert what 
must have been his home for half a 
century or so. Yes, it was opening now! 

But F. Zabeln, to all appearances, 
had not altered any of his suddenly 
made plans. Mr. Burton stared new 
astonishment. If he was a rather 
scrubby old person around his store, at 
least he made his public appearance in 
style! That overcoat, cut and material, 
was as good as any John had ever 
owned; that soft hat, too, belonged in 
the twelve-dollar class; even the shoes 
were regular shoes! 

“Mrs. Brown — that’s two forty- 
two, second floor—gets a pound of but- 
ter in the morning,” Zabeln said. “ You 
tell Henny; I forgot. And, young fel- 
ler, you want to keep after him, too. 
Henny gets lazy if he has a chance. 
Oh, wait! A dollar fifteen comes out 
of his wages Saturday; I advanced him 
that. Let’s see. I dunno. You have 
to get acquainted with the customers 
yourself, I guess. Mrs. Katz, particu- 
lar, you want to remember; she gets 
' the best of everything, young feller, on 
account she keeps on sending down 
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here. Um-um. Mrs. Cole—that’s two 
doors up—nothing but C. O. D. for 
Mrs. Cole. That’s all, I guess.” And 
now he adjusted his hat and smiled. 
“ By-by. I call up in a day or two, 
maybe, and see how you get on, eh?” 

And he was marching out! 

Burton sat with hands clasped tight- 
ly and listened—to the tread as it 
echoed thickly in the little store, to the 
tinkle of the bell and the slam, to the 
scrape of feet on the three stone steps 
without. All these, and then silence. 
F. Zabeln was gone; J. Burton was in 
charge! 

“Well, can you beat it?” J. Burton 
inquired delightedly of the stuffy room, 
and his grin stretched very nearly from 
ear to ear. 

Because he was safe at last, you see! 
All he had to do now was lock the door 
and blow out the light. He bounced 
up and all but leaped to the old kero- 
sene lamp; on tiptoes, he turned it 
down and then made for the door and 
turned the key. . 

And then, with a gasp, stopped, 
stared for an instant, dropped to the 
floor and out of sight! The striped 
legs, as it happened, were now walking 
down the steps! 





CHAPTER VI 
HEDGED IN 


———7 O, he had not gone mad on 

the subject of striped legs. 
N Some such idea, to be sure, 
= did come to Burton at per- 














haps the fifth second of his 
crouching, and, backed 
against the wall, he risked hitching up 
a little for a glimpse of the man with- 
out. 

Much more swiftly he crouched 
down again. It was the same indi- 
vidual in the same trousers! The rest 
of the story, of course, was absurdly 
plain. The plain-clothes man, having, 
perhaps, followed somebody else- who 
looked like John, had discovered his 
mistake and reverted to his first guess, 
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that John had ducked in here. Now 
he was back for an examination of the 
premises; that was all! 

And now he was trying the knob and 
rattling forcefully! He was also curs- 
ing in what sounded to John, as he sud- 
denly sat squarely upon the floor and 
huddled close to the door, like a baffled 
but infuriated manner. 

Not impossibly, he would back up 
the steps and hurl himself upon the 
portal and through. In fact, he was 
going up them now and—ah! he was 
making for the sidewalk, growling 
still. 

Frightful seconds dragged by before 
John risked another peek, but after 
them he grew rather limp again in his 
relief. 

With a final oath for the unyielding 
door, the law was strolling away. Not 
to go far, of course; John understood 
that but too well. Doubtless he would 
camp on the steps, two houses beyond, 
and wait all night for the door to open 
and a stealthy figure to slink forth. 

But he’d have some wait! Young 

Mr. Burton, who somehow did not 
care to rise and walk with his usual 
erectness, returned to the living room 
on his hands and knees, deftly avoided 
throwing any shadow on the curtained 
door and sank into the nearest chair, 
grinning weakly. And presently he 
braced himself again, angrily. He was 
turning into a neurotic idiot, no. more 
and no less! He scowled around. 
. Greer had instructed him to tele- 
phone, had he not? Well, he could 
reach the telephone without even ris- 
ing. 

Some minuies later, when Greer had 
heard most oi the details, he spoke 
quite freely. Further minutes and he 
spoke with more consideration; after 
all, it was John who was immured in 
a tenement cellar and, even if Greer 
would have preferred his jeopardized 
future to be driving along some distant 
road in a high-powered car, the cellar 
was still much better than the perilous 
open street. But Greer was far, far 
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from any real elation. 

“Well, it looks to me as if you'd 
done another wonderful job!” he said 
bitterly. “‘ However, you’re there now, 
and you'll have to stay there!” 

“Yes, I mean to stay here, Jimmy!” 
John assured him, with considerable 
feeling. ‘‘ Fortunately, I don’t have to 
go out for grub.” 

“ This detective outside; you’re dead 
sure it is the same man?” 

“If I were as sure of salvation—” 

“ All right. He’s spotted you, then. 
No use trying to blink at the facts, I 
suppose. It’s only a matter of time 
when he’ll get in.” 

“It’s more a matter of the strength 
of this door,” John sighed. 

“ Well, if he can’t get in himself, he 
can send in some other dick we never 
saw, you know,” his friend snapped. 
“One of them can pinch you just as 
well as another.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that yet,” said 
Burton. “ Still, if I keep the door 
locked and don’t answer knocks—” 

“Dammit! Don’t you see that you 
can’t do that indefinitely? Don’t you 
see that that ’ll give ’em the excuse of 
fearing that something has gone wrong 
with the old man—and plenty of war- 
rant for breaking in?” cried Mr. Greer, 
who could think up the happiest possi- 
bilities. ‘‘ No, that’s out. You can’t 
keep it locked after the regular open- 
ing time to-morrow morning.” 

“ But—” 

“Wait a second! 
Say, John!” 

* What ?” 

“This old geezer — was he big or 
little or about your own size?” 

“ He was very nearly my own size, 
Jim.” 

‘Fine! Bent over?” 

“No, straight as a ramrod.” 

“ Better yet! Now tell me about his 
whiskers.” 

“ Well, just what would you like to 
know about his whiskers?” John asked 
patiently. “I didn’t examine them 
very closely. They looked like extraor- 


I’m thinking— 
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dinarily fine whiskers to me — mostly 
gray, with a yellowish streak here and 
there.” 

“Cut square?” 

‘1 believe they were.” 

“ How long?” 

“Oh, at least a foot, Jimmy, but—” 

“Tell me another thing,” clicked 
from the astute Mr. Greer. ‘“ Did he 
have his cheeks shaved or were these 
whiskers caveman style—you know 
what I mean: were they trying to grow 
into his eyes?” 

“ They'd all but made it, Jimmy. His 
whole face was just—why, just plain 
whiskers!” 

“Wonderful!” Greer 
“ Now about his hair—” 

“‘ He was wearing about a bushel of 
it when he left here, Jim. He hadn’t 
looked a barber in the eye for two 
months at least.” 

‘‘Same material as the whiskers?” 

“They matched perfectly. Why?” 


breathed. 


“T’ll_ tell you why!” Greer cried. 


** My sister’s husband’s cousin owns 
the biggest wig and whisker plant in 
these parts—that’s why! And he has 
a Frenchman down in the shop—Raoul 
something or other—who is absolutely 
a wizard when it comes te make-up. 
He can take a jack rabbit and fix him 
up to look like a roaring lion! Now 
do you get it?” 

Mr. Burton blinked at the telephone. 

“ You’re not suggesting that I have 
myself rigged up to look like old man 
Zabeln, are you?” 

“You’ve grasped one thing, any- 
way!” Greer said hopefully. “If this 
Raoul is alive and in town, he'll be 
down there inside of one hour with 
everything necessary ; and when he has 
finished with you, kid,” continued 
John’s friend, “ John Burton is dead 
until we can risk dusting him off and 
showing him in public again! How 
about that? Gad! ‘That’s the best 
hunch I ever had!” 

‘Maybe, Jimmy. Maybe it would 
work out if I were somebody else—but 
I’m not somebody else,” Burton said 
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dubiously. “ You see, I could never 
get away with anything like that. The 
masquerade stuff never went very big 
with me. The first man or woman 
who came into this devilish hole would 
spot me—and then what?” 

_ Mr. Greer’s teeth seemed to be grit- 
ting again. 

“You understand that I’m not sug- 
gesting you parade around the neigh- 
borhood and swap reminiscences with 
the inhabitants, don’t you?” he rapped 
out. “I’m not asking you to do any- 
thing! I’m telling you that, with the 
way you've snarled things up now, it’s 
absolutely necessary for John Burton 
to disappear altogether and for you to 
climb into the old bird’s shoes for a 
day or two. You'll keep out of sight 
as much as possible, of course. Lock 
the door, and when people try to get 
in, show yourself behind it and shake 
your head. All that! Hell! Can’t 
you manage that until I get Larkin 
fixed ?” 

“TI don’t know, Jimmy,” said Bur- 
ton’s small, wan voice. ‘I’m no ac- 
tor.” 

“You just think about your Uncle 
Rand—think about what J’// do to you 
if you spill the beans now and wreck 
me!—and you'll be able to act, all 
right!” Greer said, grimly and vicious- 
‘ly. “Well? Well? Are you going 
to try it or do you want to wait there 
till they come in and arrest you?” 

It was well, perhaps, that he could 
not see the despairing, heavenward roll 
‘of Mr. Burton’s eyes. 

“Tf you put it like that, I suppose 
‘I’m going to try it!” he sighed. 

“Til tell the whole world you are!” 
Greer laughed unpleasantly. ‘‘ What’s 
that address?” 

John gave it. 

“‘ Telephone?” 

John gave that, too. 

“Leave your door locked. I'll have 
Raoul knock five times, very softly. 
If he isn’t available, I'll call you up 
again and we'll scheme out something 
else. Good-by.” 
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Minutes, John pondered gloomily. 
Wild idea, that was! Just like Greer, 
who was too infernally resourceful. 

But even so, he concluded after a 
quarter hour, and brightened a good 
deal, it might solve everything. Walk- 
ing to that door and shaking his head 
was no great task; even should he be 
forced to speak, he could mimic old 
Zabeln’s voice well enough. 

To-night, that was to say, in this 
wretched light. Just what might hap- 
pen in the morning, with the sun up, 
was not so easy to determine. How- 
ever, to-morrow morning was to-mor- 
row morning. 

John chuckled and sniffed at the 
odors from the stove. Presently he 
lifted a lid and sniffed further. After 
that he found plate and knife and fork, 
all very clean, indeed; and, to give old 
Zabeln full credit, if he had mixed up 
this goulash himself, he belonged not 
in a tenement basement, but in the 
kitchen of an emperor! 


So John was much more comfort- 
able when nervous little Raoul slipped 
in with his black bag—and when little 
Raoul had slipped out again, John 
stood for a time before the mirror, 


fairly thunderstruck. It was plain 
amazing, you know, what the right 
man could do with the right whiskers 
and a few painted lines! 

He was in the shabby frock coat 
now, as he considered his reflection; 
and while Mr. Zabeln’s own mother, 
very likely, would have suspected that 
her son had changed, at least there was 
no suggestion of any John Burton in 
the basement room. 

Now, therefore, little remained but 
to select a volume from the old man’s 
library, read for an hour or two, and 
then go to bed, probably on the couch 
over there. 

Did one sleep in one’s whiskers? 
John chuckled again. This one, he 
fancied, did, because Raoul had spent 
a lot of time anchoring all that foliage 
in place, and it might never go back 
again at the correct angle. 
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And he had locked the front door 
after Raoul? He was not entirely cer- 
tain; he’d look again, and if there was 
a bolt anywhere, he’d slip that, too. 

Thus, briskly, whistling through his 
remarkable whiskers, John entered the 
dark store and hurried to the front— 
and within ten feet of the door he 
gasped, in the most ridiculous, sound- 
less way, and suddenly flattened him- 
self against the wall. 

And after that, John stood there, 
rigid, pushing as if to penetrate the 
wall itself and conceal himself in the 
next building. 

Because, even again, and there was 
no mistaking them in the light from 
the street lamps, those nightmare 
striped legs were descending the steps! 

Petrified, Mr. Burton watched the 
rest of their owner come into view— 
watched him reach for the knob— 
heard him shake it violently — heard 
the too familiar voice cry: 

“Hey! Wake up in there!” 

Not a single breath from the nose 
above stirred John’s whiskers! The 
person rattled again. Then he pushed 
back his hat. 

* Aw—what t’ hell ?” he said, aloud. 

This, essentially, was what John. 
himself was wondering, hence he did 
not respond with any helpful answer. 
The man out there seemed puzzled. 
What was he doing now? Ah, getting 
a paper out of his pocket and writing 
on it, eh? Writing what? And why? 
John did not know; he merely waited. 

Now the person was stooping and 
pushing his paper under the door. John 
glared at it as it appeared, a small, 
lighter gray shadow in the gloaming. 
Was it possible to—to serve a warrant 
that way, or to—no, it wasn’t possible, 
of course! 

But the man’s mission was accom- 
plished. He was leaving now! Aye, 
and now he was gone and still John 
stood there holding his breath and gaz- 
ing at the light spot. 

Rather foolish, wasn’t it? He’d ex- 
pire if he didn’t breathe pretty soon. 
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Tight muscles relaxed and, with a pe- 
culiar dryness in his throat, Mr. Bur- 
ton advanced and tugged at the paper. 

It stuck beneath the door. To get 
the beastly thing he would have to open 
the door. He braced himself and, hav- 
ing looked up and down the street, cau- 
tiously turned the key and the knob. 
He was just straightening up, paper in 
hand, when steps clattered suddenly 
down from the street level, and Mr. 
Burton, by the barest margin, stifled a 
shriek of terror! 
- Still, as he understood within the 
second, there was no cause for alarm. 
This was merely a boy, fourteen or 
fifteen years old, a bright-eyed, intelli- 
gent-looking, unkempt rat, too, who 
was pushing his way in and— 

“Hey! Hey! Der—der store is 
closed!’ said John. 

“ Not t’ the steady customers, Pop 
the boy said cheerily. ‘‘ What’s the 
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idea o’ closing this early? You're goin’ 


t’ get in bad, y’ know. Eddie was sore 
just now.” 

“Eddie?” John echoed. 

“Eddie Ryan, Pop.” 

A chill twittered through Mr. Bur- 
ton; since the boy was in, he might as 
well learn the worst, if possible. 

“That was Eddie at the door just 
now ?” he asked, in a really commend- 
able imitation of the Zabeln tone. 

“ Sure that was Eddie!” 

“Um-um,” said John. “ Where— 
where’s he working these days, eh?” 

“Eddie?” echoed the boy, and 
stared. ‘“‘ What’s bitin’ you, Pop? 
Wasn’t it you got him the job?” 

“ Hey?” 

“T say, wasn’t it you got him the 
job with the hardware people a coupla 
years ago?” the boy yelled. “ He was 
workin’ there yesterday!” 

“ Er—er—um-um!” muttered 
Burton. 

So the man with the striped trousers 
was no detective at all! 

“Can o’ condensed milk, Pop!” sug- 
gested the customer, and rapped the 
dark counter with a silver quarter. 


Mr. 
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“ And—say, lissen, Pop! How about 
slipping us a couple o’ them crackers 
with the white stuff in the middle, 
huh?” 

He indicated the box. John reached 
for it and pushed toward him, not two, 
but ten of the desired crackers, for this 
was a worthy boy who had brought 
very glad tidings. 

“Well, I—I’m certainly much 
obliged, Pop!” he stammered in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ What’s the answer? Gettin’ 
liberal in your old age? Yovrre all 
right, Pop! How about that condensed 
milk?” 

* Er—which kind?” 

“The same kind we always get,” 
said the boy. “ What makes you talk 
so funny?” 

“ Funny?” 

“Sure — like a young feller. You 
always gargle what you say, down in 
your chest. Little service on the milk, 
huh?” 

“Milk—”’ John muttered, and 
looked at the dark shelves, but he made 
the word properly guttural. 

“There! There, where it always 
is!” the boy shrilled, and pointed. 
““Why don’t you have some light in 
here? No wonder you can’t see: 
where’s your specs? I never seen you 
without your specs!’ And then, as he 
acquired his can and tossed over his 
quarter: “Little snappy with the 
change, Pop?” 

“You pay me to-morrow; I got no 
change!’ Mr. Burton rumbled, for 
never in all his days had he pushed 
one key of a cash register, and he had 
no mind to light up the store and spend 
an hour studying this one. 

Boy gone, door securely locked, he 
sat in F. Zabeln’s rocking-chair and 
gazed rather sheepishly at the paper 
from beneath the door. 


HENNY: 
Send up a loaf of white bread in time for 
my breakfast. RYAN. 


Yes, that was all, crudely penciled 
on the back of an envelope. That was 











absolutely all there was to a writing 
which sent chills down John’s spine. 

And if one came right down to it, 
there was a great lesson in the episode 
of the striped legs. The things one 
feared most, you know—the way they 
failed to materialize—all that. 

Why, this fellow was merely a clerk, 
and the reason he and the officer had 
known each other was, not that they 
worked in the same department, but 
that they were neighbors! 

Burton laughed happily and toyed 
with the spectacles on the table beside 
him. He tried them on and found them 
full fifty years too old for his eyes; he 
grimaced at himself in the mirror op- 
posite and laughed once more—for 
now, of course, he had hardly a worry 
in the world. But for Jimmy Greer 
and little Raoul, not a soul in town 
even suspected his whereabouts. 

He had no intention, of course, of 
showing himself until Larkin had been 
pacified, but otherwise—well, he’d con- 
trive a crude sign and stick it in the 
door before he went to bed. 

Henny: 

Gone for the day; be back to-morrow. 
Something of that kind, indicating that 
Henny was to have a holiday. 

There was goulash enough for an- 
other meal, and he had not forgotten 
how to make coffee. Besides, a whole 
store full of provisions. 

Tremendously, John yawned, caus- 
ing his whiskers to flutter in every di- 
rection. Gloriously he stretched his 
legs and grinned. Matter of fact, this 
being the absolutely perfect refuge, he 
might even hang around for several 
days unless Zabeln came back and de- 
manded the piace. Nobody could ever 
find him here and arrest him! He 
could have been no more secure in a 
submarine on the ocean bottom or— 

“Bang! Bang! Bang!” came heavi- 
ly from the door in the far corner, 
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which, John had assumed, gave into a 
closet. 

He gripped the arms of his chair and 
grew instantly tense once more. Had 
the old man locked somebody in there 
before John’s arrival? If so, why, and, 
more to the point, would John have to 
take the blame for it? That was a 
fist hammering, surely enough. 

“Hey, Fritz!’ boomed a hearty, 
Teutonic voice. P 

Mr. Burton bit his lip and, inciden- 
tally, chewed off several hairs. Should 
he tear off his whiskers and flee? No! 
Because if he did that, and it turned 
out that Zabeln had been maltreating 
somebody, it would be John Burton the 
neighbors would later identify as the 
‘man who fled. 

Should he leave, whiskers and all? 
Not that, either, because, meeting the 
first policeman in the first strong light, 
he would be arrested for impersonating 
somebody else—and when it came to 
a show-down he would still be John 
Burton! 

Should he, then, sit quite still? Ap- 
parently, he should, since he seemed 
unable to do anything else. But his 
skin crawled at the thought of what 
‘might be in that closet. No wonder 
Zabeln had been so ready to leave! 

“Fritz!” the voice bawled more 
loudly. “ Vot’s der matter? Why 
you got der door locked ?” 

Just coming around, evidently! All 
bloody, very likely, and unable to real- 
ize as yet what had happened to him. 
Some German associate of Zabeln’s; 
he had come here and there had been 
a fight, and the strange old man of the 
whiskers had come out the victor. With 
mad eyes, Burton looked around him. 
He had fancied his troubles quite over 
—and how wrong he had been! 

“ Hey, by chimminy! I betcher der 
old feller’s got took sick!’ the voice 
muttered. “I guess I bust der door!” 


CHANCES TO ESCAPE, BUT THE CON- 


CLUDING INSTALLMENT OF THIS TALE IN THE MARCH MUNSEY 
WILL TELL YOU WHY HE REFUSED TO TAKE THEM 
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She looked at him with 
a shock of surprise 





An earnest effort 1s made to tmprove the condition of 
an unlucky colored man of old Tickfall whose 


cranial conformation was all wrong 


By E. K. Means 


=1 COLORED man, whose 

f only known name _ was 

Sugar, dropped off a 

freight train near the wa- 

ter tank and slipped behind 

some sheds to wait until 

the train moved on. Sugar 

had been in prison for some time, and 

was now returning to his home town. 

Having stolen some food and got into 

jail, having stolen a ride and got to 

Tickfall, he hoped to make his appear- 

ance in the town with as little uproar 
as a tadpole in a pool. 

Slipping quietly up a back street, he 

stopped before a building across the 


front of which was stretched a canvas 
bearing a picture of a human head 
nearly as large as the side of the house. 
The head was divided into sections in 
a way that Sugar had never seen be- 
fore. 

A young college student, who had 
made a hobby of phrenology, had con- 
ceived the idea of making money to 
continue his course by spending his 
summer vacations in the interpretation 
of cranial contusions and other protu- 
berances at so much per bump. He 
did not actually believe that he could 
tell what was in a man’s head by feel- 
ing the outside, any more than he could 
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fondle the cold exterior of a bank 
vault and ascertain how much money 
it contained; but if suckers are biting, 
why not go fishing for suckers? He 
was now located in Tickfall. 

“Whut is dat dar place?” Sugar 
asked a passing negro. 

“Gawd knows! Kind of forchine 
tellin’, I reckin,” the man answered. 

“ How much do she cost?” Sugar 
inquired. 

“Don’t ax me—ax him!” the negro 
replied, pointing to the door of the 
building. 

Sugar fingered a solitary coin in his 
pocket and entered the building. He 
saw a young man seated near the win- 
dow and reading a book. 

“Boss, kin I git me fifty cents’ 
wuth?” he asked. 

“Tl give you a reading for noth- 
ing,” the college boy answered. “ Sit 
down.” 

He measured Sugar’s head from the 
forehead to the back and from ear to 
ear; then he pressed his hands upon 
the intervening protuberances and 
called them by their phrenological 
names. He felt Sugar’s pulse, looked 
carefully at his complexion, and de- 
fined it as chocolate brunette. Then he 
left his subject sitting in a cold sweat 
while he retired to make his calcula- 
tions and reveal Sugar’s destiny; for 
the young man did not regard himself 
as expert enough to announce his de- 
ductions without consulting a book. 

He returned with a sheet of paper 
in his hand, and his “ report” was 
brief. It was to the effect that Sugar’s 
head was of the tenth magnitude, with 
animal instincts unduly developed; 
that the essential faculties of the sub- 
ject’s mentality were singularly defi- 
cient; that his cranial contour antago- 
nized all the established rules of phre- 
nology, very closely resembling the 
cranial conformation of the anthropoid 
apes, but with certain peculiar and 
hitherto unknown variations. He con- 
cluded that Sugar’s intellect, if any, 
was better adapted to the quietude of 
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rural life than to the pursuit of letters 
or other occupations requiring mental 
ability. 

“ My Gawd, boss!” howled the be- 
wildered negro. ‘‘ Whut do all dat 
mean ?” 

The young man showed him a bust 
with the faculties all located and la- 
beled, representing a perfect human 
cranium, and told Sugar that phreno- 
logical science indicated that his head 
was not formed like that. 

“T git you, boss!” Sugar said sadly. 
“It means dat my head ain’t right.” 

He walked out, crossed the street, 
and sat down upon a curbstone with 
his feet in the gutter. Taking out a 
small round mirror, such as women use 
in powdering their noses, he looked 
carefully at his head, ran his hands 
over it thoughtfully, and compared it 
with the monstrous diagram displayed 
upon the canvas on the wall of the 
house before him. Gradually he came 
to a full realization of the fact that his 
head did not resemble in any sense 
either the bust he had seen in the, office 
or the figure he could now see. 

If his head was not right, what 
could Sugar do? 

He walked slowly uptown, wonder- 
ing if he could get any job that could 
be performed by a colored person 
whose head was wrong. He passed a 
large wholesale grocery, and found 
himself employed in a moment. Luck 
was surely with him! 

“Hey, boy! Come in here and go 
to work!” exclaimed a harassed-look- 
ing white man. “ You want to make 
some money, don’t you?” 

* Yes, suh.” 

“ All right! You’re hired,” the man 
said sharply. “ My regular man just 
let a box fall on his foot, and had to 
be taken to a doctor. Go up on the 
second floor and roll that big box in the 
middle of the room onto the freight 
elevator!” 

Sugar walked up the stairs and saw’ 
a large, heavy box awaiting him. He 
rolled it, bump, bump, bump, over to 
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the elevator. It was heavy, and his 
muscles were soft after his prolonged 
vacation in the jail. 

One more bump, and he would have 
it on the elevator. Alas, he did not no- 
tice that the elevator platform had been 
taken up to the next floor, and. that 
nothing was before him but an eleva- 
tor shaft and a yawning abyss. 

He gave the box one more turnover. 
It disappeared. There was a dull thud 
somewhere down in the cellar. 

Sugar walked down the back steps 
and went away from there. His new 
job had not lasted long, but even in 
that brief time he felt that he had over- 
worked himself. To use the phrase in 
the prayer book, “ he had done more 
than it was his duty to do,” and he felt 
the immediate need of a place of per- 
fect rest and peace and solitude. 

In a moment he heard the sound of 
excited human voices in the wholesale 
house that he had just left, and this 
convinced him that he had better hurry 
and find the peaceful spot for which he 
longed. He stepped on the accelerator 
and sped like a brown shadow down 
the street. 

He came to rest in the rear of the 
Shoofly Church. White folks would 
hardly look for him in that secluded 
place. 

He wondered what he should do 
next. Well, he had a brother living 
in the town, and his kinsman would 
have to take him in and give him a 
place to eat and sleep until he got start- 
ed again. He knew that he would not 
be welcomed, but it was the best he 
could do. He was a poor, feeble-mind- 
ed negro, who had to be cared for by 
his more fortunate colored friends. 

Sugar rose and walked on. His legs 
wabbled, and the world danced before 
his eyes. He was thoroughly convinced 
that his head was not right. 


II 


LirtLe Birr was the victim of a 
grouch. The irresponsible young soda 
slinger of the Henscratch had been dis- 
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turbed for some days. As he was one 
of the cheapest and best artists in his 
profession, Skeeter Butts became un- 
easy, fearing that his factotum was 
getting ready to quit. 

“ Whut’s done gone wrong wid you, 
son?” Skeeter asked. 

“It’s easier to tell whut’s gone 
right,” Little Bit grumbled. “ Nothin’ 
ain’t.” 

“Dat means dat eve’ything’s gone 
wrong,” Skeeter surmised. ‘ Well, 
tell us whut pertickler wrong thing’s 
pesterin’ you at dis minute. Is yo’ most 
favoryte gal gone back on you?” 

“Naw! You never see me hangin’ 
aroun’ no females,” Little Bit replied 
in a disgusted tone. “‘ Dey come in 
here an’ pester me plenty now, widout 
me armin’ one aroun’ when I’s off my 
job. Lawd, dey shore gib me a pain 
when dey come prancin’ in here an’ set 
down at de counter an’ say, ‘ Now, 
lemme see, whut I gwine to hab? I'll 
take a bananer split. Naw, I think I 
oughter hab a choc’late sundae. Naw, 
de yuther’ll suit me best. Yes, dat’s it! 
Naw, stoopid! I’ll jes’ take varniller 
cream!’ ” 

Little Bit imitated both the voice 
and the manner of the imaginary 
young lady, and set the four men off in 
a howl of laughter. Then he asked in 
an injured tone: 

“Whut in de name of mud kin a 
pore little nigger like me do under dem 
succumstances ?” 

“Ts dat whut ails you?” asked the 
Rev. Vinegar Atts. 

“Naw! Whut makes me good an’ 
sore is dat nigger brudder of mine,” 
Little Bit replied. “ He got in trouble 
at Big Island, an’ got put in de chain 
gang; an’ den he gits out of jail an’ 
comes here to set down on me!” 

“ T wouldn’t let him sot on me,” Pap 
Curtain snarled. “I’d make him git 
up an’ git.” 

“You knows whut I mean,” Little 
Bit said impatiently. ‘ Of co’se, when 
he come back, he tried to git him a job 
somewhar in town; but he ain’t got 















such a awful good rep among de white 
folks, an’ nobody wants him.” 

“Dat shore is awful wrong, Little 
Bit,” Vinegar remarked. “I hold dat 
a feller whut’s been in jail oughter be 
give a secont chance an’ a new start- 
off; but of co’se, ef de white folks 
don’t see it dat way, we cain’t make 
*em hire a feller.” 

““Dat’s whut makes me mad,” Little 
Bit told them. “It’s all wrong, but 
nobody keers anything about it, an’ no- 
body does anything about it; an’ he’s 
been livin’ off’n me ontil I’s plumb dis- 
gusted wid dat nigger!” 

“Dar now!” Vinegar exclaimed. 
“We done got to de root of de matter. 
You find dat yo’ brudder is dependent 
on you fer suppote. I don’t blame you 
fer feelin’ sore. A feller ain’t got no 
right to git out of jail an’ den sponge 
on his relations; but de way of de 
transgressor is powerful hard on his 
kinfolks.” 

“T’ll say it is,” Little Bit sighed. 
“Dey suffer fer his sins.” 

“I think we oughter do somepin fer 
Little Bit,’ Vinegar Atts announced. 
“We done been right here in de Hen- 
scratch fer years an’ years, dispensin’ 
advice to all de niggers in trouble, an’ 
dis am de fust time Little Bit ever 
come to us to he’p him.” 

““T aims to he’p him,” Skeeter Butts 
said positively. ‘‘ Now we advice you 
fust to go up to yo’ house an’ fotch dat 
nigger brudder of yourn down here to 
us, so we kin git a look at him. Whut 
name is he called by?” 

“ Sugar.” 

“ Whut?” Pap Curtain bawled. 

“ Sugar,” Little Bit repeated. 

“ Sugar?” Skeeter Butts asked. 

“Sugar,” Little Bit reiterated. 
“ Ain’t never been called by no other 
name ’ceptin’ Sugar.” 

“Sugar!” Vinegar Atts murmured 
in honeyed tones. “I reckin a nigger 
called by any yuther name would be as 
sweet.” 

“Sugar’s a sweet package,” Little 
Bit said acidulously. 
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“Sugar!” Skeeter Butts repeated. 
“Well, anyhow, go an’ git him, an’ 
we'll see how sweet he is.” 

“l’m gwine now,” Little Bit said 
eagerly, with an air of great relief. 

The little negro had been gone but 
a short time when there sounded a loud 
and insistent automobile horn in front 
of the Henscratch. Skeeter, in the ab- 
sence of his clerk, was now in charge 
of the business, but he was not at all 
disposed to give service at the door. 
He waited with the expectation that 
the caller would get tired of blowing 
the horn, and would either come in or 
go on. 

After awhile a little negro girl en- 
tered the door. 

“ Stylish cullud lady outside waitin’ 
to see you-alls,” she said. 

The four men rose with alacrity and 
went out in a body, not knowing which 
of them was wanted, and all of them 
being desirous of seeing the stylish 
lady in the automobile. They beheld 
a large woman with an imposing man- 
ner, a commanding voice, and a face 
which looked as hard as the door of a 
steel vault. When the four men came 
out, she snapped a pair of glasses to 
her eyes, gazed at them about as one 
would look at an assortment of strange 
and repulsive insects, and inquired: 

“Ts this de Big Four of Tickfall?” 

“Yes’m; eve’ybody, white an’ black, 
calls us dat,” Vinegar Atts said in an 
apologetic voice. 

They all looked around, as if con- 
templating an easy way to make a 
sneak should flight be deemed advis- 
able. They saw that the woman had 
come to have a talk about something, 
and each one hoped to be able to open 
both ears and permit her remarks to 
go into one ear and out of the other 
without disturbing the internal ma- 
chinery. 

“T have just moved to Tickfall 
from the Nawth, an’ I expect to make 
my home in this village for a few 
months at least,” she began. “I am 
interested in the poor, oppressed col- 
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ored people of my race and color in 
the South, an’ I am told that you four 
men can give me some valuable infor- 
mation.” 

“* Yes’m!” Skeeter exclaimed. ‘Us 
kin shore tell you whut we know!” 

“ Do you know any poor, oppressed 
colored people just now?” the woman 
inquired. 

“Yes’m! We wus jes’ talkin’ about 
a nigger whut had been pressed down 
pretty hard,” Vinegar Atts told her. 

“I am glad I can come to his help,” 
the woman replied. “I want so much 
to do something for my race! We are 
free, an’ we ought to be happy.” 

“‘ Ain’t dar no pore, oppressed cullud 
folks up whar you come down from?” 
Figger Bush asked. 

“ Suttinly!’ They appear to be poor 
and in need of uplift everywhere we 
find them,” Mrs. Kanter answered. “ I 
studied quite awhile with a class, an’ 
the teacher taught us how to treat our 
brother in black. I used to give two 
afternoons a week to help them; but 
now that I live down here with so 
many of them, I want to do something 
in a real personal way that will help a 
whole lot.” 

“How do you crave to begin?” 
Skeeter Butts asked in his most courte- 
ous tones. 

“TI would like to take a poor unfor- 
tunate into my home as my own per- 
sonal care,” Mrs. Kanter said. “I 
would make a place for him, an’ let 
him serve around the house, so that I 
can be constantly aware of his needs 
an’ ready to supply them.” 

“ Dat’s a good notion,” Vinegar ap- 
proved. “ Our own white folks of dis 
town hab been doin’ dat all along. 
When we gits hongry, dey feeds us. 
When we’s sick an’ ailin’, dey gibs us 
med’cine an’ gits us a doctor. When 


we gits out of clothes, dey gibs us a ol’ 
pair of pants an’ a shirt, most in gin’ral 
wid de buttons cut off, an’ dey gin’r- 
ally lets us live on de place.” 

“‘ But I hope to do much more than 
that,” Mrs. Kanter said. 


“You see, 
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I am renderin’ social service to my 
own people. I hope to find some col- 
ored boy that I can start on a real ca- 
reer in life.” 

“ Sugar’s de man to begin on, lady,” 
Skeeter said earnestly. ‘‘I hope dat 
coon will be comin’ dis way real soon!” 

“ What did you say his name was?” 
Mrs. Kanter asked. 


6é Sugar.” 

66 Sugar p? 

“Sugar. Yes’m, dat’s right— 
Sugar.” 

“How sweet!” Mrs. Kanter ex- 


claimed. “I wish I could see him at 
once!” 

“We’s lucky in habin’ him wid us, 
ma’am,” Vinegar declared, pointing 
down the street. ‘‘ Here he comes! 
Us will go an’ meet him an’ tell him of 
his good luck.” 

The Big Four were just as anxious 
to see Sugar as she was. Little Bit 
had given them an idea that the re- 
leased prisoner was not much of a 
man, and they feared that he might be 
even less than that. The four men has- 
tened down the street, leaving the up- 
lift lady sitting in her automobile. 


III 


Ir seemed to the Big Four that they 
were about to establish a record as 
quick action philanthropists. Here was 
a man in trouble who needed a friend 
and a home, and here was a woman 
needing a troubled man to whom she 
could be a friend and offer a home. As 
the negro drew near, however, under 
the escort of Little Bit, they all began 
to have their doubts whether the con- 
nection could be made so rapidly. 

Sugar would never be chosen for 
exhibition in a beauty show, nor could 
he pass an examination for any other 
gift or grace whatsoever. He had lop 
ears like a hound. He had pop eyes 
like a bug. He had a jaw which seemed 
to have lost a hinge and to swing open 
on no provocation whatever; and he 
had a nose so surprisingly flat that it 
was a real deformity. It was literally 
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nothing to speak of ; and his great open 
mouth was so large that Sugar had 
once complained that he never could 
learn how to spit, because his mouth 
was too big. 

Perhaps no such exhibition was ever 
presented of mismated features and 
stupidity linked with iniquity. Sugar 
could not be dressed up so that he 
would not look like a tough, and the 
clothes he wore made him look tougher 
than any one could very well be. 

“* Whar’s de ball an’ chain you’s been 
wearin’ fer de last three months?” Pap 
Curtain snarled. 

“ Dey tuck ’em off’n me when dey 
turned me loose,” Sugar replied stu- 
pidly. “I got sick enough of dem har- 
ness, an’ I didn’t crave ’em to fotch 
along wid me.” 

“You needs dat ball an’ chain uni- 
fawm now,” Pap insisted. ‘ Our only 
hope of gittin’ you a place is as a po’, 
oppressed cullud man, an’ now you 
look jes’ as free an’ wuthless an’ onery 
as de rest of us. You needs a ball an’ 
chain to press you down!” 

“ Whut wuck did you do in de chain 
gang?” Vinegar inquired. 

“ Fust dey had me cleanin’ a street, 
an’ den dey sot me to dig a ditch, an’ 
den dey let me sot in a truck an’ ride, 
so I could he’p de driver-load it an’ un- 
load it, an’ den dey let me drive de ma- 
chine some. Atter all dat, my time 
wus out.” 

“Huh!” Pap Curtain snorted. 
“ Whut kind of expe’unce has dis here 
jailbird done had fer bein’ made a 
Paradise bird an’ put in a golden cage 
an’ turned into a household pet by a 
fool woman?” 

“Tt ’pears 1ike we cain’t gib him no 
very good recommend,” said Skeeter, 
laughing; “but we should worry! 
Whut she wants is a hard case whut 
she’ll hab to apply exputt treatment to; 
an’ dis here Sugar is shore gwine to be 
hard of solution. He won’t melt easy.” 

“Listen here, bonehead!” Vinegar 
said. “Is dar any job whut you do 
better dan any yuther kind of wuck?” 
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‘ Suttinly,” Sugar replied. “I al- 
ways done had luck in crap games, but 
since I been turnt loose from de jail 
house I cain’t find my dice. I done 
mislaid ’em semewhar.” 

“Well,” Vinegar said hopelessly, 
“come moseyin’ along. We’ll lead you 
to yo’ benefactoress. Ef we has luck, 
an’ all gits along well, an’ us don’t 
make no bad breaks, an’ dat woman is 
a bigger nut dan she looks like she is, 
mebbe you'll git as good a job as any 
nigger jes’ out of de chain gang kin 
hope fer. Gawd pity you!” 

“T shore could use a job like dat,” 
Sugar said hopefully. ‘“ Dis here Lit- 
tle Bit is so little, he don’t last long. 
I don’t drink no soda dat he mixes up 
fer me. He done got so tired of me 
stayin’ on him, I’m skeart he’ll p’ison 
me!” 

The four men marched their un- 
promising candidate up to the automo- 
bile and introduced him to Mrs, Kan- 
ter. She looked at him with a shock 
of surprise. How could anybody on 
earth who looked like that be named 
Sugar? But perhaps the saccharin 
had all been squeezed out by the op- 
pression he had suffered, and it would 
be part of her task to renew it. 

“ Sugar’s de best we could git fer 
you on shawt notice, ma’am,” Vinegar 
declared in a tone which indicated that 
there were plenty of worse specimens 
in the woods; “but you kin look at 
him an’ see dat he needs he’p an’ uplift 
an’ refawm de very wusst way.” 

“This is a wonderful case!” Mrs. 
Kanter exclaimed. ‘ Has he been un- 
fortunate recently?” 

“Yes’m,” Pap Curtain answered. 
“He wus arrested on soupspicion, and 
he done been in de chain gang. He 
come mighty nigh bein’ blowed up wid 
daminite diggin’ a ditch, an’ he come 
mighty nigh gittin’ hooked wid a auto 
horn when he wus cleanin’ de street, 
an’ while he wus drivin’ a truck he 
mighty nigh got burnt up when she 
back-fired.” 

“He can tell me his experiences: 
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later,” Mrs. Kanter said. “Now I 
want to know this—is he useful?” 

‘“‘ Shore!” Skeeter told her in a con- 
fident tone. “Dis nigger done got 
plenty of wuck in him, ef anybody 
could git it out. In yo’ study of our 
race, I’s shore you’s learned how to 
fotch out de very best in eve’y one of 
us.” 

“All right, Sugar!” Mrs. Kanter 
said. “ I'll make a start with you. Get 
in the machine here with me, and I'll 
take you up to the house.” 

_ When the car went rolling down the 
street, the four men stood looking 
after it. [ach had the same idea, and 
Figger Bush expressed it. 

“We done fed Daniel to de female 
lion,” he said; “ an’ de good Lawd ain’t 


gwine waste none of his good time de- © 


liverin’ him out’n de lion’s mouth, 
neither. I’ll bet she’s roarin’ at him 
right now!” 

Little Bit uttered an irrepressible 
giggle. 

* Jes’ think whut a mouthful dat 
nigger man is,” he snickered. 

“Ef her tongue don’t git paralyzed, 
she’ll shore enjoy tellin’ him how to 
do,” Pap Curtain grinned. 

“‘ But we done a good deed, fellers,” 
Vinegar Atts boasted. ‘‘ We done got 
a cullud brudder a good place in de 
world, an’ done furnished a uplift lady 
wid de kind of wuck she craved. Dar 
ain’t nothin’ dat makes a uplifter feel 
as uplifted as messin’ wid a down-an’- 
out !”” 

IV 


Mrs. Kanter had plenty of money, 
her husband having acquired it by the 
sale of a preparation to straighten 
kinky hair. Coming to Tickfall, she 
had rented the old Clinter house on the 
edge of the town. Here, in a brick 
garage which was as large as the court- 
house in some of the Louisiana 
parishes, Sugar was installed in a room 
in the second story, and was launched 
upon his career as the special protégé 
of a wealthy woman from the North. 
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The Big Four heard nothing of him 
for several weeks, and then one day he 
wandered into their place of resort and 
sat down. 

“How you gittin’ along, Sugar?” 
Skeeter asked. 

“T done had expe’unce in de chain 
gang, so I kin make out nearly any- 
whar,” Sugar replied. ‘“ My three 
months in de gang was shore a good 
trainin’ fer me!” 

“Is you been learnt anything in a 
uplift way?” Vinegar inquired. 

“Dat ol’ woman can’t learn me 
nothin’,” Sugar said in disgusted tones. 
“ She won’t stop bawlin’ me out long 
enough to learn me.” 

“Mebbe you’s stoopid an’ cain’t be 
teached easy,” Pap snarled. 

“T dunno,” Sugar said. “ I ain’t had 
no chance to find out yit; but she done 
sot me to drivin’ dat ol’ hearse of a 
auto she got. She won’t let me go no 
faster dan five miles an hour, an’ den 
she sets back on de back seat an’ tells 
me how keerless an’ reckless I am.” 

“ How come you escaped away an’ 
got down here wid us?” Skeeter snick- 
ered. “I figgered she would think us 
would contaminate you.” 

“‘ She sont me to de sto’. We’s gwine 
to hab big comp’ny up to de big house. 
A nigger bishop of a nigger church is 
comin’ to stay wid her, an’ we an- 
nounces a preachin’ on Sunday at de 
camp meetin’ tabernacle.” 

“T heard tell about dat,” Vinegar 
said. ‘ Whut’s dey gwine to do wid 
you when de bishop comes? Hide you 
in de cellar? I figger she won’t want 
no jailbirds aroun’ whar de nigger 
bishop is at.” 

“ Naw, dey ain’t gwine to hide me. 
Dey’s gimme awders to drive de ol’ 
burse down to de river an’ fotch de re- 
ligious bishop home when he gits off 
de boat,” Sugar told them. 

“ Whut do a cullud religious bishop 
look like?” Skeeter asked. “ Does you 
know de gent?” 

“Naw! TI ain’t never seed his favor 
nor his face,” Sugar declared; “ but I 

















kin tell a nigger bishop from de way 
he dresses hisse’f. I won’t hab no 
trouble to reckernize him.” 

“T reckin dis ol’ woman done gib 
you plenty advices about how to do on 
dis trip, ain’t she?” Vinegar asked. 
“‘ Not to flap yo’ years like a mule, not 
to lay down on yo’ upper backbone be- 
hin’ de wheel, not to smoke when you’s 
drivin’ a religious gent — things like 
dat?” 

“Plenty! Plenty of things like 
dat,” replied Sugar, grinning. 

“Mebbe you kin make a go of it,” 
Pap remarked hopelessly. “I don’t 
think so, though. You see, bishops is 
fussy an’ hard to please. A bishop kin 
look at you an’ see in a minute dat you 
fell in Adam, dat you ain’t no chil’ of 
grace, dat you’s onregen’rit an’ guilty 
of original sin, an’ dat you done cor- 
mitted plenty sins.” 

“T’s used to dat kind,” Sugar said, 
as, he arose to go. “ Dis here is my 
fust bishop, but I’s had plenty trouble 
wid de cotehouse, an’ I done been in de 
chain gang frequencely.” 

“TI hope it won’t be yo’ last of either 
of dem things!” Pap growled. 

Now it happened that the four men 
were down at the river landing when 
the boat came in. Little Bit had been 
crowded into the flivver with them, 
and they had all gone to investigate 
the condition of a lake where they 
were planning to fish. The arrival of 
a steamboat had never lost its interest 
for them, and when they heard the 
whistle, far up the stream, they decid- 
ed to run down to the landing and see 
if any of their friends were traveling. 

For the moment they had forgotten 
that Sugar was to meet this same boat 
and take the bishop to Tickfall; but a 
few mirutes later Mrs. Kanter’s pro- 
tégé arrived. He had been scrubbed 
until he looked like a ball of fresh new 
tar, and his clothes fitted him so well 
that he looked as if he had been melted 
and poured intothem. __ 

“Huh!” Pap Curtain commented. 
“Dat nigger looks like he done been 
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fresh painted an’ stuck in glue an’ sot 
out in de sun to dry!” 

In a little while the boat came in. 
The five men did not speak to Sugar, 
for he had his work to do, and they 
knew that his mind and attention 
would be completely occupied in recall- 
ing all the instructions about good 
manners that he had received, in fulfill- 
ing the countless orders that had been 
hurled at him even after he had start- 
ed, and in receiving the distinguished 
prelate of the African church. They 
wanted ‘Sugar to make a good impres- 
sion on the bishop, and they decided 
not to divert his mind. 

There ensued the noise and bustle of 
putting off passengers and freight—a 
drove of sheep, a pen of squealing pigs, 
a balky mule, a bawling cow, a crate 
of squawking chickens, a braying jack- 
ass, a few white men, and a crowd of 
negro excursionists who were traveling 
for the week-end. 

While the five men were watching, 
a squat, solid colored man wearing a 
plain business suit and a soft hat with 
the brim bent down in front passed 
them. He paused for a moment, re- 
moved his hat, mopped his bald head 
with a handkerchief, and looked back 
at the roustabouts landing the freight. 

The negroes took him in with their 
photographic eyes—his bald head, his 
tired black eyes, his clean-shaven face. 
He had set down two heavy suitcases. 
He mopped the sweat from his face, 
looked around him again, then picked 
up his heavy baggage and went on. 

In a few minutes a bell rang, the 
whistle blew, the boat started away, 
the noise and bustle ceased, and the Big 
Four heard a familiar voice. 

“You Tickfall niggers want to ride 
back to Tickfall in de new glass bood- 
woir I’s drivin’ ?” it said. 

“How come you invite us?” Vine- 
gar demanded. “ Whar de bishop at?” 

“T needs comp’ny drivin’ back, to 
keep me from feelin’ like a corp’ driv- 
in’ his own pussonal hearse,” Sugar 
grinned. “ Dat bishop didn’t come!” 
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Telling Little Bit to drive the flivver 
home, the Big Four climbed in with 
Sugar and soon arrived at Tickfall. 
Sugar dropped them at the Henscratch 
and went on to report that the distin- 
guished clergyman had _ probably 
missed the boat, and would come to 
town on the train. 

Mrs. Kanter instructed him to be 
ready to go after the bishop when next 
they heard of that dignitary, so he 
drove around to the garage. Just then 
he saw Little Bit come up to the gate 
in the flivver, with a passenger. He 
came in and stopped at the front door. 

““My gawsh!” Sugar said to him- 
self. “Ef dat nigger man wid Little 
Bit happens to be de bishop, dis is whar 
an’ when I loses my job!” 

He slipped around to the rear of the 
house, hoping that the stranger was 
selling something, for he certainly 
looked like a business man rather than 
a preacher. Sugar could not hear the 


greeting he received, and did not know 


who he was; but when there came no 
immediate and peremptory summons 
from Mrs. Kanter, Sugar cherished the 
hope that he had not overlooked any- 
body. ‘Then the cook came out and 
called: 

“ Sugar, come forth! Dey’s waitin’ 
fer you on de front porch! Dey de- 
sires to see you immediate!” 

“Whut does dey want wid me?” 
Sugar asked suspiciously. 

“T reckin dey want to gib you a 
stick of peppermint candy an’ a ripe 
plum,” the cook said mockingly. | 

Sugar walked around in front with 
a sense of impending disaster. When 
he came to the steps of the porch, he 
found Mrs. Kanter and the visitor who 
had just arrived. 

“ Come up here, Sugar!” Mrs. Kan- 
ter demanded in a tone which indicated 
that she wanted to chop him up into 
fresh meat, sprinkle him well with ta- 
basco sauce, and leave him to enjoy 
himself. “ Whut you mean by report- 
in’ to me that the bishop did not come 
on the boat?” 
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“Ef he is, I shore ain’t reckernize 
him,” Sugar said apologetically; ‘‘ an’ 
I looked fer him real good.” 

“This man sitting with me is the 
bishop, the gentleman I sent you after. 
He was obliged to hire a flivver to 
bring him to Tickfall, while you rode 
home with that worthless and disrepu- 
table Big Four,” Mrs. Kanter said. 

Sugar trembled, but he rejoiced that 
the bishop was present to restrain the 
language of the uplift lady. 

“Yes’m, I shore made a miscue dat 
time,” Sugar said humbly. ‘I shore 
looked hard fer de bishop.” 

“T described him to you before you 
left,” Mrs. Kanter said with great in- 
dignation in her tones. “ Didn’t you 
see this gentleman get off the boat ?” 

“Yes’m, I looked at him real hard,” 
Sugar confessed. 

“ Well, why didn’t you pick him for 
the man you wanted?” Mrs, Kanter 
demanded with a snort of disgust. 

“ Missy,” Sugar said earnestly, “ dis 
here man looks like a dead game spote. 
He don’t look like no preacher, an’ 
least of all like no bishop. Leastwise, 
he ain’t like no bishop I ever seen be- 
fo’. Inde fust place, he don’t wear no 
long-tail coat. In de nex’ place, he 
ain’t got no solemn look; an’ I ain’t 
never befo’ saw a bishop whut had 
sense enough to put on his clothes 
right. All of ’em I knows always puts 
deir collars on hind side befo’.” 

A loud laugh from the bishop ended 
the investigation right here and made 
Sugar feel better immediately. When 
a colored man is at fault, he generally 
strives to get a laugh. Nobody can be 
angry with a man and laugh at him. 

Suddenly the laugh ceased, and the 
bishop rose and stared at Sugar with 
a look of astonishment on his face. 

“Did you ever live in Big Island?” 
the prelate inquired. 

“Yes, suh, I stayed dar a little 
while,” Sugar replied. “ De water wus 
about to chase me away, but dey kotch 
me an’ put me in jail, an’ I had to stay 
longer dan I wanted to.” 
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“ Are you the negro man who ran 
to the little schoolhouse when the levee 
broke, and helped all the little boys and 
girls up on top of the house, and stayed 
there with them until they were res- 
cued?” the bishop asked. 

“Yes, suh, I wus him,” Sugar said 
humbly. “I done whut I could. Dey 
wus pretty hard times fer all of us, an’ 
dem little white chillun didn’t know 
nothin’, so I done whut I knowed I 
could.” 

“Praise the Lord!” the bishop ex- 
claimed. “I’ve been looking for you 
everywhere. Where have you been?” 
service has been a jail.” He turned 
“TI been in de jail right dar in Big 
Island. Seems like de white folks fer- 
got all about me mighty soon. Nobody 
ever axed me ef I wus hongry, an’ 
when I got so hongry I couldn’t stand 
it no mo’ I went in one of dem stores 
whar de water wus overflowed, an’ 
he’p myself to a little vittles, an’ de 
guard kotch me.” 

“I’m not surprised,” the bishop said. 
“Many a hero has been hungry and 
neglected, and his only reward for 
service has been a jail.” He turned 
to Mrs. Kanter. “I reckon Sugar has 
told you about that little affair at Big 
Island ?” 

“No,” Mrs. Kanter said. “ He don’t 
talk much. I don’t know much about 
him. I wish he would talk to me more. 
I might be able to do something for 
him, if I had more information.” 

“Oh, well, it was quite a show,” the 
bishop declared. “T’ll tell you about 
it myself in a little while. I know all 
about it. All the white children in Big 
Island owe their lives to this negro 
man. He’s a real hero!” 

“Lawd!” Mrs. Kanter exclaimed. 
* Who would think it, to look at him?” 

Sugar merely stood there, grinning 
foolishly, his big, hingeless mouth 
swinging open like a barn door, his 
dull eyes staring stupidly at the bishop. 


On Monday morning early the Big 
Four heard directly from Sugar. He 
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came into the Henscratch to tell them 
the news. 

“Dat nigger bishop is gwine take 
me to N’Awleens an’ gib me a kick up 
de ladder,” Sugar announced. “ He 
specifies dat he aims to make a gen’le- 
man out’n me!” 

“‘Dat’s a hopeless job,” Vinegar de- 
clared. 

Sugar lighted a cigarette and in- 
haled it deeply. ‘This turn in his for- 
tune gave him great satisfaction. 

As he glanced about him compla- 
cently, his eyes rested upon a mirror 
which had once been behind a bar 
when the Henscratch was a saloon. He 
stared at the face reflected therein, ran 
his fingers over his head, and tried to 
recall the impressive language with 
which the phrenologist had asserted 
that his cranial contour antagonized all 
the established rules of phrenology, re- 
sembling that of the anthropoid apes, 
but with certain peculiar and hitherto 
unknown variations. He had to admit 
that his head did look funny. 

“Dat white man shore got me cor- 
reck!” he reflected. 

Finally Vinegar Atts interrupted his 
meditations by saying: 

“It sounds to me like you got some- 
pin good.” 

“Yes, suh!” Sugar admitted. “ De 
best part is dat I’s leavin’ dat uplift 
lady. Dem people of our race an’ color 
whut talks all de time about de pore, 
oppressed cullud people gib me a 
pain!” 

“ Shore!” Vinegar howled. “Us 
niggers trusts in Proverdunce. Gawd 
is always good to us. We’s de chosen 
of de Lawd!” 

“Dat’s right,” Sugar agreed, star- 
ing at himself in the mirror and rub- 
bing his fingers over his apelike skull. 
“Us niggers don’t depend on our 
heads. .We relies upon de Lawd, an’ 
Gawd takes keer of us, even ef He did 
let His hand slip when He shaped us 
up at de top. I’s got along powerful 
well up to now, even ef my head ain’t 
right!” 
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It seemed to John as if he saw before 
him the-martyred President 


Wortyr Mal er 


The strange part that John Parker played in the 
tragedy of Abraham Lincoln's assasst- 
nation—A dramatic story based 
upon hestorical facts 


By Homer Croy 


N that day in April, 1865, 

John Parker was very 

much excited, for a 

strange, wonderful, unbe- 

lievable thing had _hap- 

pened to him. The regular 

guard from the Secret 

Service corps at the White House was 

ill, and plain, simple John Parker, who 

had never been anybody in his life, had 

been selected to escort the President of 
the United States to the theater. 


The President of the United States 
—Abraham Lincoln! 

John Parker had been kicked around 
a good deal. The clerks who worked 
with him called him ‘‘ Lame John.” He 
had tried to join the army from his 
home in New England, and had hoped 
to march away with the bugles blowing 
and the flags flying and the people cry- 
ing, as so many other boys had done. 
One of his friends, just down the slope 
from where John lived, had joined, 
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and had marched with Sherman to the 
sea. What an honor that was—to be 
with General Sherman! The first let- 
ter that the young soldier had sent 
back had been tacked up on the bulletin 
board at the town hall. 

If you can’t get what you want, then 
you must take the next best — that’s 
common sense; so John signed up, and 
they sent him to Washington, to be a 
clerk in a warehouse. Not so heroic, 
sitting upon a high stool, checking off 
boots and shoes and saddles and blan- 
kets and goodness knows what, when 
all your friends are out fighting and 
doing something worth while. Still, 
it’s helping, and that was what count- 
ed; so John had gone to his high stool. 

Abraham Lincoln meant something 
to John. Now and then, as John came 
from the warehouse, he would see the 
President walking through the Capitol 
grounds—a tall, lonely man, infinitely 
sad, with a rusty hat balanced on his 
head, and sometimes a shawl over his 
shoulders. For four long years John 
Parker had seen him come and go, and 
each month the President had seemed 
more bowed, his face more gaunt and 
sorrow-ridden. By the look in his eyes 
John could tell how things were going 
at the front. 

For a long time the President’s look 
had grown sadder, and his deep-set 
eyes had seemed to be seared by a se- 
cret iron. Often he would stalk along 
with Tad clinging to his hand, while 
the boy called out questions, time after 
time, unheeded. Great men from the 
Cabinet and from the mysterious gray 
Offices called the War Department, 
would speak to the President. These 
were important men who counseled on 
great matters with the Chief Executive. 

But now the war was over, peace 
had been made. What a change had 
come over the President’s face! 
step had grown lighter, the stoop 
seemed to unkink from his. shoulders, 
and sometimes he smiled that tender, 
compassionate smile which John had 
come to know; and then the homely, 
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lovely face would grow sober and sad 
again, for there was still much work 
to be done. Reconstruction work, ,the 
big bugs called it; and some said it 
_ be the most important work of 
all. 

That infinite sadness was something 
personal to John Parker. Once Bob, 
his friend whose letter had been put up 
on the bulletin board at home, had 
gone to sleep on his post. Under the 
command of the stern, ruthless, unfor- 
giving Sherman, that meant but one 
thing; but Lincoln had pardoned Bob, 
John’s friend—and now John had been 
chosen to guard the President at the 
theater. 

John trembled slightly. Why, he 
alone would be in charge of Mr. Lin- 
coln that night—the sole guard of the 
President of the United States! That 
was something, indeed—as good as be- 
ing a soldier on the battlefield. 

It was strange to him that Mr. Lin- 
coln had to be guarded at all — this 
great, noble man, this man whom he 
had come to love so much, this man 
who had such love and compassion in 
his heart for every living creature. 
Once Abraham Lincoln had been rid- 
ing along the road, with some of his 
legal companions, when he had seen 
some young birds tumbled from their 
nest by the wind. After he had ridden 
on a little distance, he had turned 
around and gone back and replaced the 
terrified fledglings in their nest. An- 
other time, when the future President 
was a lad, he had written an essay de- 
nouncing some boys who had heaped 
glowing coals on the backs of mud tur- 
tles, just to see them run and wriggle. 
Why should anybody want to harm a 
hair on such a noble head? 

However, that was a foolish ques- 
tion. ‘The President had bitter ene- 
mies. Harsh, cruel, unjust things had 
been said about him. 

There was Varelli, for one. Varelli 
was a stage carpenter at the theater. 
In the summer he would go around in 
his undershirt, wearing faded denim 
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overalls, with his sleeves rolled up and 
one suspender hitched over his shoul- 
der. Sometimes he carried a hammer 
dropped through a loop in the back of 
his overalls. He had a little scraggly 
beard, thin and patchy, and now and 
then he would take a chew of tobacco 
and let it go. 

In other ways, too, Varelli wasn’t a 
very pleasant fellow. He had a 
“feisty” temper, and was a great 
hand to argue. He had had a brother 
in the Southern army, and once he 
himself had been questioned as a spy. 
“That was what Varelli was like; but at 
that time John Parker didn’t know 
him. 

And now to-day, to-night, John 
Parker would be the President’s guard. 
What good care he must take of the 
great man—even though there surely 
was no real danger. There had been 
whispers of plots, from time to time, 
but nobody would really harm the 
President. Of course not! 


Long before theater time that night 


a rather small, trembling man with a 
slight limp arrived at the theater. Per- 
haps Mr. Lincoln would speak to him. 
He had seen people on the Capitol 
grounds go up and address the Presi- 
dent. The sad face would light, a smile 


would hover over it, he would respond. 


gravely, and then he would start on 
his way again. Possibly John could 
thank him for saving Bob’s life. Or 
should he dare speak to him? What 
should one do? 

John Parker put his hand on his 
pistol. Oh, he would guard the Presi- 
dent well! - 


Joun went to the stage entrance. 

“I’m the President’s guard for to- 
night,” he said. 

He tried to say it modestly, but it’s 
pretty hard to keep the ring out of 
your voice when you’re so full of it. 
It was as if he had said, “I’m in the 
President’s Cabinet;” but of course 
John Parker, having common sense, 
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didn’t say that. He just said, in as 
matter-of-fact a tone as possible: 

“T’m the President’s guard.” 

The President coming to the thea- 
ter! What an honor it was! As the 
members of the company came in, it 
was on everybody’s lips. Oh, how they 
must play to-night! It was an inspira- 
tion to act for the President, to look 
up at the Presidential box and to see 
the great man sitting there so eagerly, 
almost boyishly, following the play. 

They had seen him at the theater 
before. During the sober, serious lines 
he would lean forward, almost breath- 
lessly, it seemed; and then, when there 
was a humorous scene, that radiant, 
lovely smile would illuminate his face. 
After the curtain had gone down and 
the lights had been turned up again, 
the members of the cast would rush to 
the peepholes. They would see the tall, 
ungainly figure slowly rise higher and 
higher, and then, with the rusty high 
hat in his hand, Mr. Lincoln would 
start out. 

To-night, more than ever before, the 
President would enjoy the play. The 
war was over, peace had been made, 
the fields were no longer drenched with 
the blood of brothers. What a time of 
rejoicing it would be! 

John Parker had seldom visited a 
theater, and had never been “back 
stage” before. There was a flash as a 
figure went by—Laura Keene herself. 
Why, she wasn’t ten feet from him, so 
young, so beautiful! John was thrilled 
by the glamour of the place, the laugh- 
ing and jesting, the musicians begin- 
ning to tune their instruments. It sure 
beat checking off boots and shoes and 
saddles and rifle belts! 

“ He’ll be here pretty soon, I guess,” 
said John Parker. Elaborately he 
pulled out his old silver watch. “ Yes, 
pretty soon, I reckon.” 

All those people, the stage hands 
and carpenters and sceneshifters, must 
know now that he was the President’s 
guard. He was just as important as 
they were. 





“It don’t make any difference to 
me when he comes,” said a voice. 

John Parker looked around. The 
speaker was Varelli. Probably he was 
joking. Lots of times people in crowds 
said the contrary thing just to make 
others laugh; but there was an intona- 
tion in Varelli’s voice that people didn’t 
have when they meant to be funny. 
John looked at him in surprise as he 
stood there in his shirt sleeves. 

“ T expect you'll have a bigger crowd 
than usual,” said John. 

“Yeh, I suppose so,” Varelli re- 
turned indifferently, and began to saw 
a board—r-r-r-h-h—r-r-r-h-h-h. 

John went to the front of the thea- 
ter. People were getting out of their 
carriages now, the ladies in their wide 
dresses and the men in evening clothes. 
Many of them were well-known peo- 
ple, whose names were on everybody’s 
lips. Wouldn’t it be a surprise to these 
bigwigs if John Parker stepped out in 
front of them and told them that for 
to-night, until the play was over, he 
was the most important person there, 
after the President? 

Of course, not being quite a fool, 
John said nothing; but he had strange 
thoughts as he stood backed up against 
the wall, pretending to be nobody. 

Now almost everybody had arrived. 
The carriages had gone on, the outer 
doors had been closed. 

Some stragglers came up. 

“The President’s coming to-night, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he’s gone in,” replied John. 

. It was just as well to tell them that. 
Better play safe, even with stragglers. 
The odds and ends went on; they had 
missed seeing the President. 

Nine o'clock! Five minutes after 
nine! Perhaps he wasn’t coming. That 
would be a bitter disappointment to 
John Parker; for there was little 


chance that he would ever again get to 
guard his President. 

There was a sharp tattoo of hoofs 
on the street, and a carriage drew out 
of the black mantle of the night. Two 
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men were riding behind—Secret Serv- 
ice men from the White House. Then 
came the tall, thin form with the black 
hat—the President himself! 

John straightened his shoulders and 
stepped briskly forward. Now he was 
somebody, not just a stray gawking in 
at the theater door. Nota tremble, not 
a quiver—he was just as calm as the 
Secret Service men _ themselves. 
Strange how he had nearly shaken his 
boots off all evening just thinking 
about it, and now he felt as calm as a 
cucumber. 

His hand went out, he opened the 
carriage door, and the President in his 
evening clothes got out, still chatting. 
How warm and kindly his face was 
now! Those sad, deep, heavy lines 
were gone. Why, he was telling a 
funny story! Oh, if John could only 
hear it! 

The President, with Mrs. Lincoln 
and their guests, started in, still talk- 
ing. The President hadn’t noticed 
John; but of course the President of 
the United States, with all he had to 
think about, wouldn’t notice just a 
plain, simple guard. Besides, he didn’t 
like guards very well. He thought that 
such precautions were a lot of fuss 
about nothing, and sometimes he 
would dodge them and get clear away 
from them. 

The show was on, the play was go- 
ing forward, and now the voices of the 
late comers hushed. ‘They tiptoed si- 
lently up to the balcony and down the 
narrow aisle toward the Presidential 
box, which was draped with the Stars 
and Stripes in honor of the occasion. 

As the party went up the steps, led 
by the tall, gaunt, heroic man, an out- 
wardly calm but inwardly much excit- 
ed little one with a slight limp moved 
a few feet behind. Just the guard, that 
was all. He was a new guard, and the 
people in the President’s party didn’t 
even know his name. 

Now Mrs. Lincoln and the guests 
were at the door of the box. There 
was a slight buzz, and silently Mrs. 
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Lincoln motioned to the guard. What 
was wrong? 

The President’s rocking chair wasn’t 
in the box, she said. 

The President’s rocking chair! Why, 
John didn’t know that the President 
had a rocking chair in his box, didn’t 
even know that the theater guard was 
supposed to see that it was properly in 
place before the President came in. It 
was the last thing in the world that 
John would have thought of, but it was 
a sensible idea, for such a chair would 
fit Lincoln’s long, gangling form better 
than any other kind of seat. 

John brought it from the other box 
as silently as he could—a homely, up- 
holstered rocking chair with padded 
arms—and sat it in the proper place. 
The President, his mind freed from his 
guests, turned to the guard and nodded 
gravely. Then, as he took off his 
cloak, he began to whisper to John. So 
easy and natural it was, just like home 
folks! The President of the United 


States was actually and really talking 


to him—only it didn’t seem like the 
great Mr. Lincoln so much as some 
friend whom he had known for a long 
time. 

Now the President was seated in his 
rocking chair, his long legs stretched 
out, the tall hat beside him on the floor. 
The applause from the audience had 
died down, the play was going on. 

Softly John closed the door to the 
box. His heart began to thump. 
Strange how it had been so calm while 
he had talked with the President, and 
now it was churning away! 

Think of it—the President of the 
United States, Abraham Lincoln him- 
self, sitting not ten feet away, and 
John was the great man’s guard! 
When Mr. Lincoln came out, John 
would accompany him to the White 
House. Perhaps he would speak to his 
guard again, and John might get a 
_ to thank him for sparing Bob’s 
life. 

John stood hovering at the door of 
the Presidential box. Now and then 
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he put his eye to the little peephole— 
strange how new that peephole looked! 
—and there he could see Mr. Lincoln 
leaning forward, so that John saw the 
back of his head. The passage was 
blocked from the other direction, and 
not a soul could approach the box with- 
out the guard knowing it. 

The hush of the theater grew ghost- 
ly with that impression of breathless, 
audible intenseness that an audience 
gives to a listener who is not a part of 
it. Then came a hearty round of laugh- 
ter and a burst of applause. Even Mr. 
Lincoln was laughing. 

John stood silently and motionlessly 
at his place while the tantalizing bursts 
of laughter filled the dark, black hall. 
He had only to leave the passageway 
and walk up a few steps to catch a 
glimpse of the alluring stage. 

Now the house had grown — 
lessly intent again. He could hear the 
spoken words. How exciting, how 
thrilling they were! That mean man 
with the mustache — gracious, how 
John hated him!—was trying to bribe 
the nice man who didn’t know what the 
mean man was up to. John would 
take another peep—yes, he would just 
go up the steps, where he could see bet- 
ter. Ah, this was much better, and he 
was still within twenty feet of the 
President. 

Wasn’t the comedian funny? How 
John wished he could remember all 
those smart things to say. He would 
try to think of them to-morrow at the 
warehouse, to tell the boys. Or sup- 
pose he could get away from the ware- 
house, and serve as Mr. Lincoln’s 
guard all the time! Suppose he could 
manage to be sworn in with the Secret 
Service men! 

He came closer, and leaned against 
the railing for a moment. The come- 
dian was puffing at a big fat cigar, not 
knowing that it was loaded. Pretty 
soon it would— 

John tiptoed back through the dark 
passageway and once more peeped 
through the little hole in the door of 
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the box. Mr. Lincoln was sitting quiet- 
ly in the rocking chair, all care now 
thrown aside, eagerly following the 
play. Turning, John crept back again 
to the railing. He would lean his arm 
on it for a moment—just a moment. 
Suddenly John heard a sound—a 
sharp, numbing, bewildering crack! 
Perhaps the mean man on the stage 
had shot the nice old man who couldn’t 
see through him; but no, it wasn’t that, 
for the sound didn’t come from that 
direction. Something was wrong. 
Something terrible had happened. 
John darted down the steps and 
along the dark passage. There was 
the sharp, acrid smell of powder. He 
had the confused sense of seeing a flee- 
ing figure. It paused for a moment in 
the box in front of the President’s, 
while John flew desperately after it. 
But the figure leaped down upon the 
stage, stumbled heavily, recovered, 
shouted a defiance, and then ran flying 


away. 
III 


EVERYTHING was in confusion, and 
to John Parker it seemed like a terrible 
dream. ‘The door of the President’s 


box was open. Mrs. Lincoln was 
standing up, but the President sat 
quietly in his rocking chair with his 
head tipped forward on his breast. 

After all, everything was right. The 
President hadn’t moved; he was still 
watching the play. That was what 
John tried to tell himself, but some- 
thing deeper, something greater and 
more powerful than himself, told him 
that a hideous, an appalling thing had 
happened while he was leaning over 
the railing and laughing at a fat come- 
dian. 

One of Mr. Lincoln’s guests was 
standing up, and blood was running 
from him. ‘That accounted for the 
smoke—Mr. Lincoln’s guest had been 
shot. 

The audience, which had _ been 
strangely still, now leaped to its feet. 
Shouts and cries went up. Somebody 

4 


was climbing up to the stage from the 
orchestra. 

The passageway behind the Presi- 
dential box was filled with people. 
There was a confusion of voices. Mrs, 
Lincoln was sobbing. 

And then John knew—the President 
had been shot. 

The agony of it! He seemed to go 
through what followed in a daze. He 
saw the people crowd in. He saw a 
doctor, brought in from the audience, 
bend over the President, then examine 
the back of his head, by the right ear. 

While they waited, word came back 
that the murderer had escaped through 
the alley, on a horse. 

Murderer! 

The horrible dream held John—the 
dream from which he could not 
awaken. He must do something; but 
there was nothing to do. They were 
carrying Mr. Lincoln away in his rock- 
ing-chair, his head still pitched for- 
ward on his breast. John saw the seats 
ripped up to make way for the bearers, 
who walked slowly. Why, the men 
were sobbing! The terrible, endless, 
awful dream continued. 

The silent, slow-footed group was 
now at the front of the theater—the 
door by which Mr. Lincoln had come 
in such a short time before. 

They took him across the street, to 
a house where a light was still burning. 
The door opened as they went slowly 
up the steps, while the silent figure still 
sat with its head pitched forward, and 
one long hand dangling from its body. 
The men with the  rocking-chair 
squeezed through, and the door closed. 

A rather small, lame man stood out- 
side the house all the night through, 
silently looking up at the room where 
Mr. Lincoln lay. Lights moved inside 
the house. Dignitaries appeared at the 
door and beckoned to individuals in the 
crowd; the individuals went up the 
steps, the door closed again. The head 
of the police, generals, officials of the 
Cabinet, doctors, a shorthand writer— 
one by one they went in. The door 
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opened again; haggard men came out 
and walked silently away. 

At twenty-two minutes past seven 
o’clock in the morning the President 
died. 

Washington, at first benumbed, now 
seethed with indignation. There had 
been a gigantic, far-reaching plot 
against the President and certain mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. The murderer of 
Mr. Lincoln had been able to escape. 
He must have had accomplices. Who 
was this new guard who had been on 
duty the night of the assassination? 

John stood quietly, unbelievably, 
when they came to arrest him. Where 
was he when the murderer crept up to 
the box and peeped through the hole 
in the door? Leaning over the railing, 
watching the play? A pretty story, 
that! Why hadn’t he seen that fresh- 
cut hole, big enough to poke a pistol 
through? 

John’s indignation flared up within 
him. Arrested for plotting against the 
President? Absurd! Ridiculous! 
Didn’t they understand that he had 
loved Abraham Lincoln? Of course, 
plenty of people might have said that; 
but it was true with him — honestly, 
really. Why, he would have laid down 
his life for the President, willingly, 
gladly! They must take these hand- 
cuffs off. 

The hunt for spies and traitors went 
on, and the hysteria grew; but after a 
time it began to subside. Then, of 
course, John was released, for they 
found no evidence against him. Dully, 
as if in a dream, he followed the prog- 
ress of the funeral. He heard the dis- 
mal tolling of the bells, the slow, 
mournful booming of the cannon, and 
the muffled beat of the drums. He saw 
the casket borne down the steps of the 
White House, saw it put on the funeral 
train. Slowly, very slowly, the train 
started away. 

IV 


At first, when he was arrested, 
John Parker was bitterly indignant; 
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but now that it was all over, this feel- 
ing began to wear off. No one paid 
any attention to him. He had been 
merely a green guard serving for a 
single night. Soon he was completely 
forgotten. 

But John began to blame himself. 
He should have been more careful. It 
was a terrible thing to go off and leave 
the President unguarded, while he 
hung over the rail watching the fat 
comedian. The regular guard, if he 
had been there, would not have done 
such a thing. If John had been at his 
post, he could have saved the Presi- 
dent. He could have set up a cry, the 
President and his guests would have 
been warned, and Mr. Lincoln would 
still be living. 

The idea continued to grow. John 
told some of the men at the warehouse 
about it — hesitatingly, reluctantly, at 
first. Well, they said, it couldn’t be 
helped now, and probably any other 
man would have done the same thing; 
but John knew better. No guard who 
realized the importance of protecting 
the President of the United States 
would have failed as he had done. 

The idea continued to grow until in 
John’s own mind he became the man 
who killed Lincoln. He didn’t say 
much about it, at first—just thought 
about it, over and over. Then it began 
to master him—which is the way ideas 
have. 

He began to go back to the theater, 
fascinated by it. He stood where he 
had waited for the carriage. He went 
over and over the whole tragedy. He 
opened the carriage door, saw the 
President and his guests get out, saw 
Abraham Lincoln’s tall figure leading 
the way, with himself limping behind, 
up to the balcony and down the dark 
passageway. He brought the rocking- 
chair again, and Mr. Lincoln stood 
whispering with him a moment. Then 
came the hideous moment of the mur- 
derer’s mad act. 

John began to want to talk to others 
who had been at the theater that night. 
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What did they think about it? He 
liked to go to the alley where the as- 
sassin’s horse had been waiting. He 
would walk slowly about the theater, 
his hands in his pockets. Now and then 
he muttered to himself, as Booth had 
done. 

Others of the stage crew didn’t want 
to talk about it. It was still too vivid, 
too personal, too utterly poignant. Va- 
relli, the stage carpenter, was an ex- 
ception. Now and then he would drop 
hints. After all, he said, Booth was a 
misunderstood man. A mighty fine 
actor he was, too. Varelli ought to 
know—hadn’t he carpentered for him? 
He had his good points. 

One day John, in the grip of the re- 
morse which was so constantly deep- 
ening, said to Varelli: 

“* People don’t know it, but I’m real- 
ly the man who killed Lincoln.” 

Varelli sat on a prop bench, pulling 
at his thin, scraggly beard. 

“TI guess there’s plenty who'd ’a’ 
been willin’ to do it.” 

He spoke in a lowered voice with a 
personal, confidential note, as if the 
two understood something that no one 
else in the world should know. 

“Yes, I’m the one,” continued John 
in an ecstasy of self-accusation. “‘ He’s 
gone now.” 

“Yeh, he’s gone now. Now the 
South’s got a chance.” Again the 
confidential note in Varelli’s voice. 
“Come on, let’s get us a drink!” 

There they talked; and as they 
talked new things began to come oui. 
John heard more and more about Lin- 
coln’s enemies, more about the whis- 
pering which had been conducted 
against him. There was an understood 
but unexpressed approval, on Varelli’s 
part, of what John had done. It was 
very simple to hang over the railing— 
no one could blame him for that. In- 
deed, a lot of people were praising him 
for doing it. 

“Ves, I’m the man who really did 
it,” declared John. 

“ This one’s on me,” said Varelli. 
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They drank again. Now and then 
Varelli tapped John on the knee. 
Wasn’t the country getting along all 
right now, with Lincoln out of the 
way? Of course it was; but they must 
keep quiet. 

This calm assumption on the part of : 
Varelli was more than John could 
stand. 

“Yes, I killed him. 
thing,” John explained. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. Have 
another !” 

“TI wish to God I’d been killed with 
him!” declared John. 

“Don’t be foolish! I want you to 
meet some of my friends.” 

John was told about these friends, 
and how they held secret meetings be- 
hind locked doors. Could John be with 
them some night? Maybe he could say 
a few words. 

John began to argue excitedly with 
Varelli. A terrible thing had been done 
to a great and good man, he persisted; 
but Varelli only s:niled. 

‘““Have another! You needn’t be 
afraid of me.” 

It went on for days. John would 
walk around to the back door of the 
theater, and would go in and talk to 
Varelli; or they would meet at the sa- 
loon where the stage carpenter hung 
out. He felt that he must convert Va- 
relli— must make him think well of 
Mr. Lincoln. 

“You ought to be proud of what 
you did,” declared Varelli one day. 
“T’d ’a’ done the same thing in your 
place.” | 

John went back to the warehouse 
with those words pounding in his ears. 
Why, Varelli was Mr. Lincoln’s 
enemy! He would have killed the 
President if he’d had a chance. 

John would go to the Secret Service 
police and tell them about this; but 
they would only lock Varelli up, at 
most, and perhaps not even that. The 
spy hunting period was over, and it 
was considered best to let things drop. 
No, it wouldn’t do any good to go to 


It’s a terrible 
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the police with just a few words said 
in a saloon. Instead, John would do 
something for his country—something 
for Mr. Lincoln. With his own hand 
he would avenge his friend, his Presi- 
dent! 

He began to follow Varelli around, 
watching. He saw the stage carpenter 
drinking with other men. Sometimes 
they got their heads together, whisper- 
ing; but if any one came near they 
drew apart with a great air of casual- 
ness. 

. One evening, when Varelli came out 
of the saloon, he had been drinking 
more than usual. 

“ Hullo!” he called thickly as he tee- 
tered past. “ The ol’ Abolitionist ought 
to ’a’ been killed sooner ’n he was!” 

That decided it. John would do 
something for the martyred President. 
He would at least get rid of one of 
Mr. Lincoln’s detractors. He felt that 
it would be some slight atonement for 
his own neglect. 


V 


Joun walked slowly, with a great 
effort at casualness, past Varelli’s 
house. Like an Indian he had followed 
his intended victim out to the suburb 
where the stage carpenter lived; had 
followed him from the car line, and 
had silently stalked him to the house. 
It was a rather nice little house, with 
a small flower garden, where tiny paths 
roved up and down among the beds. 
John had not expected to find such a 
pleasant little place belonging to Va- 
relli, a man who seemed so coarse and 
brutal. Somehow he had never thought 
of Varelli as really living, except at 
the theater. Of course, the man went 
home of an evening and disappeared 
into some vague existence of his own; 
but John had not thought of it as 
living. 

He must be very careful. He must 
plan everything so that there would be 
no mistake. He thought of the flag 
which had caught Booth’s spur when 
the murderer jumped down upon the 
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stage. There would be none of that in 
his case, because he was doing some- 
thing fine and noble — something for 
Mr. Lincoln. 

He must not be seen too often near 
the house; so he walked in another part 
of town, while the thoughts continued 
to stream through his mind. Had 
some one stopped to look at him? He 
mustn’t mutter to himself, he reflected. 
He would wait until ten minutes after 
ten, the time at which Mr. Lincoln had 


‘been shot, and then he would do it in 


Mr. Lincoln’s name. Of course, other 
people wouldn’t know that; but he 
himself would know, and perhaps Mr. 
Lincoln would. 

A silent, slightly lame figure crept 
into the yard and looked in through a 
window. Varelli was with his family. 
A different person he seemed now. One 
child sat on his knee, talking. Now and 
then the child laughed. 

As the grim, determined shadow 
waited, it saw different members of the 
family stat off to bed. Each of them 
gave the father a good night kiss. At 
last he was alone. That was good; it 
would be much easier to— 

The time had come. John would get 
rid of one of Mr. Lincoln’s enemies! 

He kept mumbling over to himself 
the things that Varelli had said. They 
seemed to keep running through his 
mind, like the sheep in his boyhood 
days jumping through a hole in the 
fence, one after another. 

“He said, ‘I guess there’s plenty 
who'd ’a’ been willing to do it,’ did he? 
Well, I'll show him! There’s plenty 
who’d be willing to do this, too. 
‘Ought to ’a’ been killed sooner ’n he 
was!’ [ll show him, I will—I’ll show 
him good and proper!” 

The silent monologue kept tumbling 
through John’s tortured mind. He 
looked at his old silver watch. Five 
minutes after ten! 

As John crept closer, his hand in his 
pocket, a thought flitted through his 
mind. He was creeping up on Varelli 
as Booth had done on Mr. Lincoln— 
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creeping up in the dark, and he was go- 
ing to shoot from behind. Just a tiny 
idea, it was, and then it was gone. 

*** The ol’ Abolitionist ought to ’a’ 
been killed sooner ’n he was,’ ”’ he kept 
repeating to himself. “ Well, I’ll show 
him!” 

He was at the window, not more 
than five feet from Varelli. At last the 
time had come! 

He felt a lifting lightness of heart; 
but as he looked through the window, 
with his mind jumbled with emotion, 
a curious picture came before him. At 
first he couldn’t make head or tail of 
it. It was fuzzy around the edges, as 
sometimes happens when you see a 
spot floating in the air, and it seemed 
to weave slightly, like things seen in a 
dream, and yet it was brightly clear. It 
seemed to be something out of his past 
—something from far away and yet 
distressingly close. 

And then John knew what it was— 
a vision of Mr. Lincoln sitting in the 


box, unsuspecting that some one had 
crept up behind him. Then, in the tur- 
bulent beating of his heart, and in the 
curiously calm agitation which had 
laid hold of him, it seemed for a mo- 
ment as if the figure inside the house 


was Mr. Lincoln himself. Of course, 
it wasn’t Mr. Lincoln’s beard, because 
Mr. Lincoln’s beard wasn’t scraggly, 


and yet in the low light it seemed to’ 


John as if he saw before him the mar- 
tyred President. 

Absurd idea! A crazy man’s idea! 
John wouldn't let that stand in the way 
of his doing his duty. He must think 
clearly, must listen to the words that 
kept running through his mind: 

“The ol’ Abolitionist ought to ’a’ 
been killed sooner ’n he was!” 

Yes, that was the thing to listen to. 

Varelli had relaxed. His head had 
pitched forward on his chest, his eyes 
were closed, he was sleeping. John 
gave a start. The attitude was that of 
the mortally stricken President; and in 
the dim light Varelli’s face seemed for 
a moment strangely like Mr. Lincoln’s. 
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Still the refrain continued: 
_“ The ol’ Abolitionist—” 

No, it didn’t make any difference 
that John was creeping up on him as 
the assassin crept up on Lincoln, that 
Varelli sat with his head pitched for- 
ward on his breast, that John was go- 
ing to shoot from behind. It had just 
happened that way. He must do his 
duty! 

He hauled out his silver watch. Ten 
minutes after ten! The time had come. 

Then, as he moved closer to the win- 
dow, he gave a start. He stared, and 
his eyes became fixed and set. Varelli 
was sitting in a rocking-chair, as Mr. 
Lincoln had sat. Again there flashed 
before John Parker the scene at the 
theater on that terrible night. He saw 
himself go into the other box, bring 
the rocking-chair, and place it careful- 
ly for the President. He heard again 
that sharp, stupefying shot. He saw 
himself as he rushed to the box, saw 
the President silently sitting in the 
rocking-chair with his head pitched 
forward—the head that was never 
again to lift. He saw the rocking-chair 
borne aloft by the silent, slow-footed 
men, with Mr. Lincoln’s hand hanging 
down. 

Even now, as John looked, Varelli’s 
hand suddenly relaxed and hung down 
over the chair arm. The sleeping man’s 
figure seemed more and more like the 
President. Of course, it was not the 
great Lincoln, but in some queer, tor- 
tured way it seemed like his spirit— 
that great, noble spirit of love for all 
human beings. © 

John, half crazed, stood there, peer 
ing through the window. He had 
brought his hand out of his pocket, and 
all that he had to do was to lift it— 
then Mr. Lincoln’s enemy would be 
gone. 

His eye came back to the rocking- 
chair. 

“Why, Mr. Lincoln wouldn’t do 
anything like that,” whispered a tiny 
voice, far away and yet startlingly 
close at hand. 
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“ But I must do it,” said a rough, 
coarse voice. “ That’s what I came 
here for. Pull it out, quick, and hold 
it against the window!” 

The mad dialogue continued. 

Varelli rose from his chair, picked 
up the lamp, and slowly started up- 
Stairs to bed. Now! Now! John 
must do it this very moment! 

He lifted his hand. There was no 
sense in those voices — there couldn’t 
be. It was utter foolishness—Mr. Lin- 
coln was dead. 

Or was he? Perhaps his spirit was 
still alive—perhaps it would always be 
alive in America. Mr. Lincoln him- 
self was dead, but his influence would 
always live. Perhaps it would come to 
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Times turns your face to brighter gold, 
The silver filling all your hair 
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be the very heart and soul of America. 

Of course, these words didn’t actu- 
ally come into John’s mind. He was 
too much dazed and confused to argue 
anything out clearly; but the idea was 
there—that Mr. Lincoln wouldn’t do 
what he was doing. Mr. Lincoln was 
too big and fine and noble for that. 

There he stood, peering through the 
window with the pistol in his hand, a 
chaos of vague thoughts tumbling in 
his mind. Presently the pistol went 
back into his pocket. 

“T guess I’ve got the jimmies to- 
night,” he muttered. 

He turned and slowly walked away, 
bending forward slightly, as Mr. Lin- 
coln had done. 
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Makes young folk wish that they were old, 
For no young face is half so fair. 


Thank Time that made your heart so kind, 
And taught you ways of being wise, 
That set that sweetness round your mouth, 


That gentle heaven in your eyes. 





Richard Le Gallienne 
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IN SHADOW 


I srt in shadow, yet day-long I see 
Tall trees go marching up the mountain pass, 





And waters racing by alluringly 
With burnished hues like iridescent glass. 


I sit in shadow, yet I watch the flowers 
Across the reaches of the meadows run, 

And there are glimpses of the fleet white showers 
That spread enchanting rainbows in the sun. 


I sit in shadow, yet I tell my heart 
These are my compensations, and the wind 
Playing its flute-notes with elusive art, 
Brings visions of far beauty to my mind. 


Not all life’s loveliness is reft away 
From those who sit in shadow day by day. 





Clinton Scollard 
























































Raymond Mannering, king of the Siamese jungle, 
saves the life of a white colleague and 


jinds the soul of a beautiful Lao girl 
By Reginald Campbell 


AYMOND MANNERING, 
of the Siam Wood Com- 
pany, was frank!y puzzled, 
for his coolies were behav- 
ing strangely. Though good 
workers as a rule, of late 
they had become slacker 

every day, and they were continually 
pestering him for advances of money, 
which, needless to say, were somewhat 
curtly refused. A curious atmosphere 
of unrest seemed to pervade the whole 
compound. 
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Finally Mannering sought the ad- 
vice of his clerk, Nai Poon. 

‘“Nai Poon,’ he = said, coming 
straight to the point, ‘ some mischief 
is going on in the village near by—of 
that I am sure. Now what is it?” 

The clerk shifted his feet uncom- 
fortably on the hard teak boards of 
the white man’s bungalow, and did not 
reply. 

“Is Nai Poon a child that he does 
not know what goes on in the village?” 
insisted Mannering. 
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“ Lord,” said the clerk after a pause, 
“in the furthermost hut of the village 
there lives a man who has much skill 
in magic.” 

“ Indeed!” 
grimly. 

“ He throws balls into the air, and 
lo, they disappear. He makes eggs out 
of nothing, and once he produced a 
chicken from the slack of your serv- 
ant’s pants. I, Nai Poon, saw this my- 
self. It was all exceeding marvelous.” 

“TI cannot possibly believe such 
things!” said the white man in mock 
surprise, for he was familiar with the 
‘ common tricks of oriental conjurers. 

““ Nevertheless it was so, lord. Also 
there is further cause for wonderment 
in the hut, since the magician, who is 
named Noi Sunya, has a stepdaugh- 
ter.” 

“Now,” said Mannering reflective- 
ly, “ do I begin to understand why the 
raftsmen and the coolies have been 
spending much money of late. Con- 
tinue, Nai Poon. ‘This interests me.” 


breathed Mannering 


“ Master, she is called Kim Lai, and 


she is very beautiful. Moreover, she 
has much power with her eyes, and the 
power is such that men bring presents 
to her, yet receive nothing in return. 
This seems to me extraordinary.” 

“And did Nai Poon bring presents 
to her?” 

“ Lord, I brought one pig. Though 
it was a very small pig, my wife found 
out and beat me.” 

Mannering wagged a lean finger in 
the other’s face. 

“Tell thy wife from me that she has 
more brains in her little finger than her 
addle-headed husband has in all his 
thick poll. Well”—the speaker rose 
to his feet—‘ now will I go and see 
our friend Noi Sunya.” 

He seized his topee, walked out of 
the bungalow, and soon was striding 
rapidly down the path that ran along 
the bank of the Me Toom River. He 
passed through the village of Ban 
Huat, where the natives salaamed -re- 
spectfully, and shortly arrived at the 
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hut indicated by Nai Poon. The en- 
trance was guarded by a screen of 
rushes, but without the slightest hesi- 
tation he pulled aside the screen and 
climbed into the interior. 

He beheld an elderly Siamese gen- 
tleman, clad in a loin cloth and a loose 
cotton vest, squatting on the split bam- 
boo flooring, but of the girl there was 
no sign. 

“Art thou one Noi Sunya?” he 
asked sharply. 

“Lord, such is the case,” answered 
the other, bending almost double. 
“Your servant is honored that the 
great Lord Mannering, of whom he 
has heard much, should visit this hum- 
ble home.” 

“To-morrow,” said Mannering 
gently, tapping the Siamese on the 
shoulder, “thou and thy daughter 
leave Ban Huat, never to return.” 

“ Master, I do not understand.” 

“ But I do,” snapped Mannering. 

Then he paused, for the rushes at 
the entrance had rustled, and a mo- 
ment later the girl entered the hut. 

Now Mannering was thirty years of 
age, and lean and hard, being wholly 
without foolish sentiment; but he drew 
in his breath involuntarily at the sight 
of Kim Lai. She was clad in a many- 
colored petticoat, or sinn,- beneath 
which her slender brown feet peeped 
out. A rich silken blouse enveloped 
her comely shoulders, and in the tresses 
that coiled above her shapely head a 
scarlet hibiscus flamed. Her dark face 
was sheer beauty, but it was her eyes 
that caught his attention the most. 
They were sloe-black, yet liquid, and 
resembled fathomless pools in which 
strange fires seemed to flicker and fall. 

Mannering found himself gazing at 
them, and soon flashes of light danced 
before him. The ground appeared to 
be swaying under his feet and the 
world going black, and it was only by 
a supreme effort that he regained his 
mental faculties. 

Thereafter a battle of will power be- 
gan as man and girl gazed into one an- 
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other’s eyes. Hers, deep, slumberous, 
hypnotic, looked into orbs that were 
icy-blue, reflecting pure intelligence. 
For fully two minutes the pair stood 
motionless in the little hut, and then, 
for the first time in her life, the girl 
lowered her head, and a dull flush crept 
over the perfect features. 

Mannering swung round to Noi 
Sunya, who had been watching in si- 
lence. : 

“Thou hast heard? ‘To-morrow 
thou and Kim Lai leave this village 
forever.” 

He spoke calmly, evenly, without 
emotion of any kind, though his face 
was a trifle white. 

“But, lord,” protested the other, 
“we have done nothing against the 


law.” 
Mannering’s face hardened. He 


was in sole charge of the rafting of his 
company’s timber from the forests of 
the north down to distant Bangkok in 
the south, and once his coolies and 
raftsmen began dabbling in hypnotism 


their work would suffer, with resultant 
loss to his firm. 

“JI am the law,” he said sternly, 
after a pause, “ and my law is this!” 

A strong arm flashed out and lean 
fingers curled slowly round the conju- 
ror’s neck. Next second Noi Sunya 
was dangling in mid-air. He hung 
thus like some grotesque monkey, with 
limbs jerking after the fashion of a 
marionette. 

When Mannering released his grip, 
Sunya’s face was ashen. 

“Lord,” he gasped, “we will obey 
and leave on the morrow.” 

The white man made for the exit of 
the hut. As he stooped to pull aside 
the rushes, he gave a final glance at the 
girl. 

“ Kim Lai,” said he, “ thy beauty is 
evil beauty, and never do I wish to see 
thee again!” 

“Lord,” she returned evenly, 
“ though to-morrow we leave for a far 
distant village, yet is it revealed to me 
that once more shall we meet.” 
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“Not if I can help it,” breathed 
Mannering, as he hastened back to his 


bungalow. 
II 


THE weeks passed, and Mannering 
thought he had heard the last of the 
sinister pair, who had left Ban Huat 
in accordance with his orders; but fate 
decreed otherwise. One pouring Au- 
gust morning her messenger came in 
the shape of a perspiring Lao native, 
who brought news that young Ernest 
Stevenson was seriously ill of the 
fever, and his servants did not expect 
him to live. 

Stevenson’s station was in a teak 
forest some sixty miles distant from 
Ban Huat. He was a tall, thin youth, 
none too strong for the hard life of a 
“jungle wallah,” and Mannering, be- 
ing aware of this, decided on an im- 
mediate departure from Ban Huat. 

He had a great deal of work on 
hand at the moment, for the Me Toom 
was in flood, and rafts were daily 
swinging down the stream; yet he did 
not rave or swear. Instead, he gave 
directions to the clerk, Nai Poon, for 
the carrying on of the work in his ab- 
‘sence, and then, taking a tent and 
twelve of his fastest coolies, he set out 
posthaste for Stevenson’s quarters. 

Three days later he arrived at the 
tiny bamboo shanty in which the in- 
valid lay. In his march Mannering 
had crossed swollen streams, negoti- 
ated treacherous gullies, and climbed 
hills that were well-nigh precipices ; but 
his step was brisk and jaunty as he 
strode into the little bedroom. 

“ Mannering!” A faint voice came 
from the pillows. “ Damned decent of 
you to have come, old chap!” 

Raymond took a seat at the head of 
the bed and felt the pulse in the white 
wrist that lay outside the coverlet. The 
pulse fluttered, but the sick man’s skin 
was cool and damp to the touch; and 
a look of relief stole over the visitor’s 
features, for he knew that Stevenson’s . 
crisis had passed. 
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“Guess you’re out of the woods 
now, Stevenson,” he said cheerfully; 
“but I'll stay here a day or two, until 
you're on your feet again.” 

The invalid stirred restlessly. 

‘“‘ Mannering, I never sent for you,” 
he said. “On my word of honor I 
never did, for I knew you must be very 
busy just now. It was my fool of a 
boy who sent a coolie to you without 
my knowledge, and I only heard yes- 
terday that you were on the way here.” 

“Talking of fools,” barked the 
other, “it was you who were the fool 
for not asking me to come! Now drink 
this dope the boy’s brought you.” 

As Stevenson drank the cup of broth 
handed him, Mannering thought hard. 
He had known the youngster for three 
years. They had not met often, but 


on the few occasions when they had 
been brought together Raymond had 
formed the impression that Stevenson 
wasn’t strong enough for the rough 
life, the poor food, and the hardships 


and loneliness that are the lot of the 
white man at a jungle station. Now, 
as he gazed at the thin, white face on 
the pillows, he felt that the opportunity 
had come for giving vent to a proposal 
that had long been brewing in his mind. 

“‘ Stevenson, don’t think I’m butting 
in on your private affairs, but—well, 
you're due for long leave shortly, 
aren’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes, in another six weeks.” 

“ Saved a fair amount of money in 
your chukka out here, I suppose?” 

The other nodded. 

“ Didn’t you once tell me that you 
had a mother at home who was a pretty 
good pal of yours?” 

“Yes, but what the devil are you 
driving at, Mannering?” 

“Then why not, when you’re home, 
chuck Siam for good and settle down 
to some decent job in England?” 

“Well, I might have guessed what 
you meant. Well, I won’t do it, 
that’s that!” 

A pause followed. In the lamp-lit 
darkness mosquitoes droned_ shrilly. 


and 
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Outside the tiny bungalow the dark 
forest stems dripped with rain, and the 
heavy air, laden with damp, hung like 
a pall over the sodden earth. 

Mannering was the first to break the 
silence. 

“‘ Stevenson, you ought to chuck this 
country for your own sake and your 
mother’s,” he said relentlessly. ‘“ You 
have plenty of courage—no one can 
deny that—and you’ve shown it by 
sticking out three years of what must 
have been sheer physical hell. Remem- 
ber your go of dysentery, when I car- 
ried you on an elephant to the head of 
the railway? Remember those mud 
sores that laid you up for weeks? Re- 
member—oh, Lord, you must under- 
stand all that I mean!” 

7 Thanks very much for your ad- 
vice,” replied the other slowly; “ but if 
you and every other jungle wallah 
talked to me for a year you’d never 
make me change my mind. I’ve said 
I’m going to stick it out here, and stick 
it I will!” 

Mannering glanced at his watch and 
rose to his feet. 

“Then there’s nothing more to be 
said, Stevenson. Weli, it’s eight 
o'clock, and time you went to sleep. 
P’ll go down to my tent and change and 
get some grub.” 

“Got everything you want? Ask 
my boy if you’re in need of anything.” 

“Tm O. K., thanks. See you in the 
morning!” 

Raymond tiptoed out of the room 
and descended to his tent, which he had 
pitched in the compound below, for 
Stevenson’s bungalow was too small to 
accommodate the two of them. In the 
tent he bathed, ate the stringy chicken 
that served for dinner, and by nine 
o'clock he had turned in on his narrow 
camp bed. There, in spite of his weari- 
ness, sleep eluded him, for his brain 
persisted in conjuring up a_ lonely 
grave. It was not his grave, but young 
Stevenson’s, for the poor fellow would 
die before another two years were out. 
Of that Mannering was certain. » 
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For a good two hours Mannering lay 
with his troubled thoughts, and finally, 
just as sleep was closing his eyes, he 
heard a sound that caused him to raise 
his tent flap and peer cautiously out 
into the darkness. 

Then he tautened, for a human form, 
with a lantern in its hand, was de- 
scending the bungalow steps. Arrived 
at the bottom, it walked across the 
compound toward the dark screen of 
the surrounding jungle. When half- 
way over, as if to make sure that its 
movements were unwatched, it turned, 
and the lantern for a moment shone 
fully on its features. They were dark 
and of extraordinary beauty, and they 
were those of the girl Kim Lai. 

Mannering saw them for the mere 
fraction of a second, and then the girl 
had disappeared into the thick gloom 
of the forest. 

“So!” he breathed to himself as he 
lowered the flap. ‘ Now I begin to 
understand why Stevenson is so keen 
on remaining in Siam. Well, some- 


thing’s got to be done!” 
III 


. MANNERING was up betimes next 
morning, to find that his companion 
had passed a good night and felt a 
good deal better. No mention of the 
affair of the previous night was made, 
however, until Mannering, having 
breakfasted, drew up a chair beside the 
invalid’s bed and lighted a cigarette. 

“ Stevenson,” he began quietly, as 
the blue spiral of smoke curled up- 
ward, “there’s a saying that when a 
man behaves somewhat unaccountably, 
il faut chercher la femme.” 

Stevenson glanced uneasily at the 
speaker, to see that his hard blue eyes 
were expressionless and his lean face 
like a mask. 

““T—I don’t understand you, Man- 
nering.”” 

“When did you first meet her?” 
came the sudden question. 

There was an uneasy silence before 
Stevenson replied. 
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“So you know?” he said, and his 
face was whiter than before. 

“I do. I saw her coming out of 
your bungalow last night.” 

“Well, that’s nothing to do with 
you,” Stevenson said resentfully. 

“Doubtless,” agreed Mannering; 
“but as I happen to know the girl, I 
should be interested to hear what you 
have to say about her.” 

“In that case I'll tell you every- 
thing; but my mind’s made up about 
her, and nothing that you say, Man- 
nering, will make any difference to my 
plans. Got me?” 

“T get you. Carry on!” 

“It began like this,” said Stevenson 
slowly. ‘She, and a man who is ap- 
parently her stepfather, first came to 
my bungalow about a month ago. They 
had fruit and eggs—you know the sort 
of stuff—to sell. I got yarning with 
her, as one will when one is lonely, and 
she had a sad tale to tell. She and her 
stepfather had worked a paddy field, 
but last year the crop failed and all 
their buffaloes died. You remember 
yourself how dry the season was.” 

“TI remember,” said Mannering 
grimly. ; 

“They nearly starved, and then 
they decided to travel around, search- 
ing for work. Eventually they fetched 
up here—” 

“ And looked you up?” 

“Yes. I was sorry for them, and 
gave the girl a little money, in return 
for which she mended my clothes and 
did a few odd jobs about the bungalow. 
It was then that we—grew fond of 
each other.” 

“ And the stepfather?’ asked Man- 
nering, his fist tightening on the arm 
of the chair. “ What’s he doing in the 
meantime?” 

“He’s made a little shanty in the 
forest, where both of them live. From 
there he goes out every day into the 
‘jungle, collecting fruit, which he sells - 
to the coolies. He’s a poor old fellow, 
broken by life, and I help him all I 
can.” 
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“H-m!” breathed the other reflec- 
tively, as he thought grimly of the pre- 
tended magician. 

“It was the girl who saved me when 
I was ill,” continued Stevenson. “ She 
looked after me night and day; but 
when I heard that you were coming I 
thought it might be better if she stayed 
away from the bungalow while you 
were here. I know you, you see!” 

“‘ Thanks,” said Mannering. 

Stevenson raised himself up on one 
elbow, and his face held a curious in- 
tentness. 

“There is nothing but our love be- 
tween us, Mannering—uothing, I tell 
you. I’m going to marry her in the 
nearest mission station as soon as I get 
back from my next leave in England.” 

“‘ Are you serious, man?” 

“Yes, damned serious. What’s 
more, on any future leaves I get I'll 
take her home with me. My mother 
will soon become accustomed to her 
color.” 

““My God!” breathed Mannering, 
and there was a world of meaning in 
his tone. ‘“ But if, as you say, you're 
going to marry the girl, why on earth 
did you want to conceal her from me 
when I arrived?” 

“‘ Because I knew exactly what you 
would say if I mentioned the word 
‘marriage.’ If you met us after we 
were man and wife, you'd have to keep 
your mouth shut.” 

An eloquent pause followed. Then 
Stevenson spoke again. This time his 
voice was unnaturally high, and he 
pointed an accusing finger at his com- 
panion. 

“Ves!” he shrilled. ‘“ I know what 
you're thinking now, and I know why 
you’re thinking it! It’s because you 
have no soul above your work. My 
God, man, you don’t understand the 
meanings of the words ‘love’ or 
‘beauty.’ ‘Take that girl of mine— 
she’s sheer beauty, I tell you, sheer 
beauty, and it’s beauty not only of the 
body, but of the soul; but you, who 
can appreciate nothing in that line, 
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have the audacity to try to come in be- 
tween us. Well, you won't, do you 
see? You won't!” 

The speaker sank back upon the pil- 
lows, exhausted. Mannering strode to 
the open window and gazed out over 
the scene that lay before him. The 
rain had cleared, and the sun was now 
blazing over the tropical forest, reveal- 
ing mile upon mile of rolling, tree-clad 
hills. 

He remembered times when he had 
stolen from his bungalow in Ban Huat 
and slunk into the darkness of the 
night. There, in the depths of the 
forest, he had listened to the ragged 
cough of a panther leaving its lair, the 
shrill scream of the wild elephant, all 
the sounds and breathings of the mys- 
terious gloom. He had drunk deep of 
the wild solitude that was more to him 
than fame, gold, or the love of women. 
He loved the land to which fate had 
called him with a passion that at times 
raised him to the very God who made 
it; yet here he had been told that he 
had no soul for love or beauty. 

“You're overexcited, Stevenson,” 
he said quietly. “‘ Better have a sleep 
now. I'll leave you for awhile.” 


IV 


Har an hour later Mannering en- 
tered the shanty built by Noi Sunya, 
one time conjurer and mendicant, and 
now gatherer of jungle fruit. By Sun- 
ya’s elbow stood the girl Kim Lai, and 
her eyes were sullen. 

“Tt would appear,” said the white 
man, as he surveyed the pair, “ that 
you have found better business than 
robbing raftsmen and coolies.” 

“Lord, the matter has naught to do 
with me,” said Noi Sunya, endeavor- 
ing to speak easily. “ If the Lord Stev- 
enson wishes to marry my daughter, it 
is not my affair.” 

“The Lord Stevenson is my friend, 
and I will not have him killed by any 
‘woman, white or brown,” snapped the 
white man. 

‘“‘ Master,” said the girl, “I do not 
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comprehend your talk. We love each 
other, he and I, wherefore how will 
that kill him?” 

“TI wonder if you understand the 
meaning of the word ‘love,’” re- 
marked Mannering bitterly. 

“I wonder if you do, either, lord,” 
she returned. 

Mannering bit his lip, for here was 
the girl voicing the same opinion as 
Stevenson’s. He ignored her thrust, 
however, and came back to his original 
point. 

“Kim Lai does not speak the truth 
when she says she loves the Lord Stev- 
enson,” he told her. ‘ How can she 
love him when she wishes to kill him?” 

The girl drew herself to her full 
height. Her bosom was heaving and 
her eyes flashed fire. Never had she 
looked so beautiful. 

“You speak evil, master,” she said 
fiercely, “ when you say that I wish to 
kill him!” 

“I say it because if the Lord Stev- 
enson marries you, then will he surely 
die,” deciared Mannering relentlessly. 

“ Why will he die?” 

“ Because, though strong in his own 
country, he is weak out here. In the 
forest there is the fever, which does 
not exist in the land where he was born. 
If he marries Kim Lai, he must live 
for the rest of his time amid the fever 
of the jungle, and that time will not 
be long. Six more moons he will live, 
perhaps twelve more moons, but no 
more.” 

“ That is the master’s word?” asked 
the girl, with a curious look in her eyes. 

“It is his word. It is also his word 
that never will he see the Lord Steven- 
son married to a Lao girl, and there- 
fore will he remain here till Kim Lai 
and her father have taken their depar- 
ture. I have spoken.” 

When the white man had disap- 
peared, Noi Sunya scratched his head 
thoughtfully. 

“The Lord Mannering,” he mut- 
tered, “is somewhat in the way of our 
schemes,” 


’ 
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The girl agreed with him. 

“Tf the Lord Mannering were taken 
ill of the sickness of which he talks, 
and died suddenly, we would gain 
much,” he continued. 

“We would gain much,” echoed the 
girl dreamily. 


That evening Mannering, having 
bathed and dined in his tent, was sur- 
prised to see two figures creep into the 
clear-cut circle of light that spilled out- 
side the canvas. 

“Lord,” said Noi Sunya, as he 
squatted on the ground sheet spread 
over the earth, ‘ Kim Lai and I, we 
have thought over matters, and we are 
now of the opinion that you are right. 
We will therefore leave this locality 
to-morrow.” 

“That is good,” replied Mannering, 
eying the speaker closely. 

“Master,” continued the native, 
“we do not wish to think that you hate 
us, for, on the honor of our ancestors, 
we swear that never again will we do 
evil.” 

“This is pleasant talk to hear,” said 
the white man dryly. “ And is Kim 
Lai also of this same mind?” 

“Master, she is,” declared the girl, 
crouching beside her stepfather. 

“In proof, lord” —Sunya was 
speaking—*“ of our desire for friend- 
ship with you, I have searched all day 
in the jungle, and lo, I have found 
these.” 

He produced apparently from no- 
where a small packet of banana leaves, 
which he opened, disclosing six round 
pieces of fruit, which Mannering 
recognized as the pa pooak, a rare 
jungle delicacy. ‘hese were spread 
side by side upon t..e ground sheet. 

“Thy thoughtfulness overwhelms 
me,” breathed the white man, gazing 
at the fruit; “ but I fear that they are 
unripe and might cause much hurt to 
the stomach.” 

“ Master, they are perfect.” 

“If -Noi Sunya would eat one 
first—” 
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“Lord,” said the other, with exag- 
gerated eagerness, “ whichever one you 
choose, that will I eat.” 

Mannering pointed to one at ran- 
dom. It was the second pa pooak from 
the left, and the native, stretching out 
a skinny arm, devoured it to the last 
mouthful. 

“Tt is exceeding good, master.” 

Mannering, instead of helping him- 
self to any of the fruit, stared long and 
earnestly at Noi Sunya. The latter be- 
gan to shift uncomfortably on his 
hams. 

“The lord thinks,” he said at last. 

“Yes, and he wonders what is the 
proper fate for a would-be murderer!” 

Sunya averted his head, and next 
second a hand shot like lightning into 
the folds of his top garment. 

“Not for nothing is Noi Sunya well 
skilled in conjuring,” said the white 
man, as he returned the pa pooak he 
had selected to its original position on 
the ground. 

The magician’s face paled, and then 
an extraordinary change came over his 
features. He went livid, and streams 
of perspiration began running down 
his forehead. He rolled and swayed 
on his hams, and from his throat there 
sounded hoarse gasps of agony. 

Mannering sprang to his feet, but 
even as he did so Noi Sunya collapsed 
into a limp heap upon the ground. 

“H-m!” breathed Mannering 
thoughtfully, as he ran his hands over 
the lifeless form. “ The fellow must 
have bungled somehow. Perhaps he 
wasn’t much of a conjurer, after all!” 


V 


On the following morning Kim Lai 
faced Mannering alone in his tent. 

‘As yet,” said the latter, “I have 
told the Lord Stevenson naught of last 
night’s affair, for I am wondering what 
to do with thee, Kim Lai. Though 
thou art beautiful, yet hast thou led an 
evil life, and now thou art a would-be 
murderess as well.” 

“A murderess in fact, lord,” she cor- 
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rected him gravely. “I confess.” 

“Kim Lai is pleased to speak in 
parables.” 

“* Master, it was I who killed Noi 
Sunya.” 

“If Kim Lai would explain—” 

“Lord, even as you guessed, the six 
pa pooaks were poisoned, and Sunya, 
thinking that you might suspect, 
brought with him a seventh fruit, 
which he concealed on his person. This 
could he eat while pretending to eat 
the one you might choose.” 

“Of that I am well aware,” said 
Mannering. 

“ But, lord, without his knowledge 
I poisoned the seventh pa pooak also.” 

“Ha! And why did Kim Lai do 
this?” 

‘Because I wished to kill Sunya. 
Was he not a wicked man?” 

“ He was; but supposing that I, too, 
had eaten of the fruit, then would I 
have died as well. Kim Lai, thou art 
a specialist in murder.” 

“ Master, for you I had no fear,” 
she answered quietly. ‘“‘ Well did I 
know that you were far too clever to 
touch the fruit. Moreover, had you 
stretched out one finger toward it, I 
would have warned you.” . 

She paused, and Mannering gazed 
intently at her dark beauty. She was 
a woman, mystic, wonderful, alluring. 
She was an enigma, and his brain fran- 
tically groped for her next move. Men 
he could manage, white, black, or 
brown; but women were beyond his 
understanding, and, try as he might, he 
could not fathom the soul of this girl. 

“Kim Lai, thou art in my hands,” 
he said, after a long pause. “I have 
power of life and death over thee, and 
lying will not help. ‘Tell me the truth, 
and nothing but the truth!” 

“The truth, master, is that I love 
the Lord Stevenson.” 

“Perhaps I am dull to-day. Per- 
haps the fever is in my brain. I do 
not know, but I see Kim Lai as in a 
haze, though I wish to see her clearly.” 

“Master, it like this—since I love 
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the Lord Stevenson, I wish to marry 
him. Then you come and tell me cer- 
tain things, which make me think hard, 
for I not wish the Lord Stevenson to 
die. Soon I decide I kill Sunya, for 
he a bad man and wish to kill you, 
master. Then I think I run away 
quick, so that the Lord Stevenson may 
go home.” 

“ Kim Lai loves this white lord, yet 
she wishes him to go to a far country 
and leave her forever?” asked Man- 
nering incredulously. 

“Such is the truth, master. White 
women I not know, but brown woman, 
when she love, she want the best thing 
to happen to her man.” 

The scales fell from Mannering’s 
eyes, and for the first time since he and 
Kim Lai had met he saw into her in- 
most soul. The evil was there no long- 
er, and in its place was something very 
different. 

“Tell me, Kim Lai, how came you 
first into Noi Sunya’s hands?” he 
asked her gently. 

“ Master, I never knew my parents, 
so I lived with my stepfather. As I 
grow up he see I am beautiful, and he 
teach me much wicked magic, includ- 
ing the power of my eyes. He teach 
me to make men bring presents, yet re- 
ceive nothing in return; and I like do- 
ing thus, for we get money. Soon after 
we leave Ban Huat we hear of the 
Lord Stevenson, of whom it was re- 
ported that he differed greatly from 
you, being weak both in mind and 
body; so we go to him, thinking we 
get much money from him. Then I 
come to love him, and all the world 
take on a new light and seem so dif- 
ferent.” 

“Now that thou hast spoken the 
truth, thou hast a friend, not an enemy 
in me,” the white man told her. 

“Then, master, do you see that the 
Lord Stevenson goes to his home in 
the outside country and never returns 
to the forest. You tell him I no good 
at all. You tell him I run away be- 
cause I kill Sunya.” 
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“ What I tell him remains for me to 
decide,” said Mannering. ‘“ Now as 
regards Kim Lai herself—where will 
she go now?” 

“ Master, I go alone into the forest, 
where I stay until I die.” 

“But in the forest are tigers and 
devils.” 

“It matters not. I been evil wom- 
an. Though I have something good in 
my life for short time, I lose even that; 
so I finish with life now.” 

Her companion rose to his feet, and 
a rare smile lit his features. 

“ Child,” he whispered, in tones that 
were strangely soft and gentle, “ thou 
art lonely—very, very lonely. Now I 
know of a place where there will be no 
more loneliness for thee.” 

“And where would that be, mas- 
ter?” 

“Listen—in the north are the 
Teaching People, and they are good 
people, for they keep the House of 
Pain.” 

“Lord, I have heard of this House 
of Pain.” 

“ Kim Lai has real beauty now, and 
moreover she has delicate hands; 
wherefore it would seem that these 
hands could help in the House of 
Pain.” 

“ Lord, it is you who are in a mist to 
me now. Though I am sick, yet is it 
with a sickness of the soul, not of the 
body. So what would I be doing in 
the House of Pain?” 

“Helping those that are sick in 
body. That will help to cure Kim Lai 
of the soul pain of which she talks,” 
said Mannering quietly. 


Kim Lai is now the most efficient 
nurse in the largest missionary hospital 
of northern Siam. Stevenson is at 
home in England, engaged to a dear, 
sweet girl who is his mother’s idol. He 
seldom speaks of Siam, but when he 
does, he mentions a certain Raymond 
Mannering, still far away in Ban Huat, 
who is, so he says, the only man he 
ever met entirely without a soul. 





| She Jreatest SJolfer 
of Al Sime 


By George Trevor 


Author of “The Greatest Football Player of All Time,” etc. 


SAT turned cold early that 
| September evening, fifty- 
IL || light. Two figures stood 

by the rail on the yacht that 


three years ago, and the 

stars were hard points of 
was heading across the choppy Firth 
of Forth. 


They had been to North Berwick 
links to play a golf match, Tom Mor- 


ris, Sr., and his son Tommy. They 
were returning prematurely to their 
modest cottage at St. Andrews. A 
telegram had called them back. The 
message was hidden away in old Tom’s 
pocket. 

He hadn’t told his son what was in 
that telegram. ‘The young man with 
the look of eagles in his eye didn’t 
know that his nineteen-year-old wife 
had died giving birth to her first child 
that morning—he only knew that her 
condition wasn’t satisfactory. 

His fellow Scots called Tom Mor- 
ris, Sr., “ Auld Tom.” He was more 
than the ex-champion of the world at 
golf, more than a quaint spoken, be- 
loved personality—he was an institu- 
tion. 

The soul of golf seemed to look at 
you through those kindly,  time- 
dimmed eyes. This white-bearded pa- 
triarch of the links personified the 
game invented by Scotch shepherds, 


the game that was later to take two 
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continents by storm, cause heartburn- 
ings Over many a cold dinner, and 
sponsor the greatest flock of alibis 
since that little affair in the Garden of 
Eden. 

“Old Tom” Morris was the first of 
the world’s master golfers. He ruled 
the roost at St. Andrews, cradle of 
the game, in the days of the feather- 
stuffed, leather-covered ball. 

Allan Robertson’s epoch-making 
seventy-nine at St. Andrews—the first 
competitive card under eighty to re- 
ceive official sanction—had been dupli- 
cated by Old Tom. David Strath, 
Andra Kirkaldy, Willie Park, the eld- 
er, Bob Martin, Mungo Park and the 
other golfing giants of those crinoline, 
hoop-skirted days acknowledged Mor- 
ris, Sr., as their master. 

Old Tom had won the British open 
championship in 1861, 1862, 1864 and 
1867. Using the grotesquely shaped 
clubs of his day, he had scored one 
hundred and sixty-three for thirty-six 
holes at Prestwick to win his first two 
opens. 

YOUNG TOM 


Then his son, blue gray of eye, leo- 
nine of head, had succeeded his father 
on the golfing throne. Old Tom re- 
linquished his scepter with ill-concealed 
pride. The title stayed in the family. 
The son, whom he had tutored patient- 
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ly since a wee bairn, had 
justified his father’s confi- 
dence. 

From the begin- 
ning, Old Tom had 
known that Tommy 
would be a cham- 
pion. Some golfers are 
born great. Tommy Mor- 
ris was. He inherited his 
father’s aptitude and im- 
proved upon it. 

Young Tom’s talent 
transcended mere skill. It 
amounted to genius. You 
had only to see him meet a 
difficult competitive situa- 
tion with a tour de force 
as compelling as a light- 
ning flash to understand 
that this curly headed 
youngster was marked for 
the heights. 

Young Tom did some- 
thing that has never been 
done in golf before or 
since. He won the British 
open title four times in a 
row. There have been sev- 
eral runs of three, and 
quite a number of repeat- 
ers, but nobody has yet 
tied young Tom’s record. 

Don’t think that he 
didn’t have competition. 

The Parks, Straths, Mar- 

tins, Fergusons and An- 

dersons of that gutty ball epoch com- 
pared very favorably in point of skill 
—making due allowance for the ar- 
chaic implements and balls they had to 
use — with the Compstons, Hagens, 
Sarazens, and Mitchells of to-day. 

On the evening of which we write, 
young Tom wore the gold belt that had 
become his property by right of win- 
ning the open championship three con- 
secutive times. ‘This belt was replaced 
by the present cup which is still the 
most highly prized trophy known to 
the links. On the glistening flank of 
that famous cup the beloved name of 
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Harry Vardon, in. 
comparable stylist 


Tom Morris, Jr., leads all the rest. 

Old Tom didn’t break the news to 
his son until they were walking up the 
hill that led from the dock to the little 
stone house. Young Tom’s grief was 
the inarticulate sort that finds no relief 
in emotional outburst. To the doctor 
who tried to comfort him, he said: “ It 
isn’t true, it isn’t true!” 

They say you cannot die of a broken 
heart. Perhaps they are right, yet 
here you have Tommy Morris, organi- 
cally sound in September, going into 
an acute nervous breakdown and dying 
of general collapse on Christmas Day. 
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He outlived his lovely young wife 
by a little more than three months. 
During that time he rarely spoke, sel- 
dom ate, and never played the game 
that had meant so 
much to him. It seems 
that some men can die 
when life holds no fur- 
ther meaning for them. 
Thus passed young’ 
Tom Morris, canon- 
ized in the annals of 
St. Andrews, whose 
name falls reverently 
from the lips of pres- 
ent day Scots although 
it is fifty-three years 
since his lusty baffy 
sent the ball humming 
over the Swilcan Burn. 
They have raised a 
statue to “ Young 
Tom” in the “auld, 
gray city by the sea,” 
before which golfing 


pilgrims from over all 
the world annually 
gather, but, in a larger 
sense, Morris needs no 
such tangible monument. 
fabric of golf is his cenotaph, the shim- 
mering turfs of countless thousands of 


The living 


greens are his memorials. His name 
will continue to be passed on from 
Scottish father to Scottish son. 

There are those who rate young 
Tom Morris the greatest golfer of all 
time. Even to question that dogmatic 
statement would have been considered 
sacrilege at St. Andrews as late as two 
years ago. 

What occurred in July, 1927, to 
change the opinion of a race as tena- 
cious of its beliefs as the Scotch? Ah, 
that’s a story that will concern us later. 


MORRIS’S RANKING 


There is glory enough for young 
Tom Morris in the fact that he was the 
outstanding golfer of his age, a player 
in whom the spiritual qualities sur- 
passed the méchanical. Not remark- 


J. H. Taylor, master of the mashie 
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able for purity of style or rhythm of 
swing, Morris was the Walter Hagen 
of golf’s “dark ages”—dark in the 
sense that the general public had yet to 
discover its indefinable 
fascination. 

You could count on 
Tommy in a pinch. He 
arose to the occasion 
with an_ unbeatable 
shot, that short, snappy 
swing of his—a bit 
jerky judged by the 
Vardon model—laying 
the ball up dead to the 
pin. 

Facing a crucial 
shot, Morris would 
give his curly head a 
characteristic toss that 
catapulted his Balmo- 
ral bonnet onto the 
ground. His friends 
used to wager that they 
could drive a peg into 
the turf behind Morris 
and find his hat 
perched on the wooden 
point at the conclusion 
of his swing. He epitomized determi- 
nation. 

Young Tom’s 149 for 36 holes at 
Prestwick in winning the 1870 British 
open remains one of the really signifi- 
cant golfing feats of all time. If Mor- 
ris could ring up a 74-75 over the test- 
ing Prestwick links while using the 
short range, erratic flying gutty ball 
and antediluvian clubs that would 
adorn a golfing museum to-day, what 
might not this prodigy have accom- 
plished with the modern rubber core 
ball and scientifically designed and bal- 
anced clubs? 

We shall never know the answer to 
that question, yet it is pertinent to re- 
member that Jim Barnes, employing 
the rabbit ball that sails so far and is 
so amenable to control, won the last 
championship held at Prestwick in 
1925 with a 300 aggregate, an aver- 
age of 75 per round—a pace no 
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faster than Tom Morris traveled away 
back in 1870! 


HARRY VARDON 


Leaving Tom Morris, Jr., we come 
in our quest of the greatest golfer to 
Britain’s immortal triumvirate, a trio 
of names known wherever golf is 
played, Vardon, Braid, and Taylor. 
Vardon won six British opens and one 
United States open over a twenty-year 
span from 1896to 1914; Braid and Tay- 
lor captured five British opens apiece. 
Great feats these! 
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1914, “ the triumvirate ” held sway on 
the links, and Vardon had a narrow 
yet withal a clearly discernible edge on 
his fellow triumvirs. 

Harry Vardon’s career recapitulates 
the history of golf during the transi- 
tion from the gutty ball and the gro- 
tesquely shaped baffy to the rubber 
core and the matched irons. The very 
name, “ Harry Vardon,” is redolent of 
wind blown seaside links. 

If he is not the greatest golfer of all 
time—that is open to question—he is 








These Titans of the 

links were contempo- ; 
raries; their careers 
overlapped, insuring a 
rivalry that for keen- 
ness and brilliance of 
play has never been 
duplicated. In no 
other golfing epoch 


have three such colos- 
sal figures attained 


greatness and main- 
tained their form at 
razor edge concur- 
rently. 

Those who claim 
that Harry Vardon is 
the greatest of all 
golfers have a reason- 
able basis for that 
contention. In so va- 
riable a game as golf, 
where one man’s 
shots do not directly 
influence his oppo- 
nent’s power of reply, 
it isn’t possible to 
grade the players of 
different eras with 
anything like the as- 
surance that such 
comparisons can be 
drawn in tennis. 

Suffice it to say 
that from the Vic- 
torian nineties up to 
the hour that the guns 
rumbled at Mons in 





~ 





James Braid, first of the siege guns 
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certainly the supreme stylist—the man 
who has impressed his methods upon 
the game more deeply than any other. 
Vardon’s technic is the yardstick by 
which great golfers are judged. 

Perhaps no other golfer has been 
imitated to the extent Vardon has been 
mimicked. His swing, stance, grip, 
and pivot are accepted as the last word 
in correct play, yet, astounding as it 
may be to those who have come to re- 
gard his methods as sacfosanct, the 
fact is that Vardon was pilloried as 
“a disciple of the unorthodox,” “a 
dangerous radical,” when he first burst 
into sporting prominence. _ 

In those days, the flat St. Andrews 
swing, the clubhead sweeping back be- 
low the shoulder, was considered the 
proper caper. Vardon revolutionized 
the golfing creed by employing a verti- 
cal, upright swing instead of the hori- 
zontal stroke, and substituting the so- 
called open stance for the closed stance 
formerly in vogue. 


VARDONESQUE IRONS 


Unquestionably, Vardon remains 
the greatest exponent of iron play the 
links have known. His was the effort- 
lessness of art that defies description. 
The headliners of to-day play their 
irons with plenty of “ right-hand ” 
punch. Vardon reversed their tactics. 
He “ faded ” his rakish irons up to the 
pin with a left-to-right cut that stopped 
the ball dead even on a green that 
sloped away from the approach. 

Nobody has ever matched Vardon at 
controlling long range iron shots. It 
is no great trick to make a mashie 
pitch roll over and play dead, but Var- 
don could apply “ stop” to a 220-yard 
iron approach so that the ball clung 
tenaciously to a handkerchief green. 

Watching the ball as it neared its 
objective, you were sure that it would 
miss the green entirely, skidding off to 
the left of the carpet, but suddenly you 
saw it veer to the right and wheel in 
toward the cup as if attracted by a 
magnetic force. No one who saw Var- 
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to this natural genius. 





don hit an iron ever forgot his deft 
artistry, the nonchalant, almost casual 
manner in which he secured such 
mathematically precise results. 

A gloriously free, untrammeled 
rhythm distinguished Vardon’s swing 
with wood or iron. The nonpareil of 
stylists, Vardon got the maximum re- 
sult with the minimum of effort. He 
was born with a feeling for harmony, 
a sense of rhythm worthy of a trap 
drummer. He made golf look ridicu- 
lously easy, an optical illusion that has 
tantalized countless duffers. 

Of Vardon, Horace Hutchinson 
said: ‘‘ Serene, almost careless in the 
midst of a close fought match, he plays 
with a gay and gallant courage that 
charms the beholder.” Vardon’s tell- 
ing shots were such as could only have 
resulted from profound study, from 
painstaking practice, yet his genius so 
camouflaged this fact that he gave the 
impression of slapdash serenity, of 
hitting the ball by instinct alone. 

If there is such a thing as a natural 
golfer, Vardon was the man. He 
looked “ comfortable” when address- 
ing the ball, even when facing an un- 
friendly lie, yet his stance was a com- 
manding one, radiating assurance. 

Big hands and powerful wrists are 
perhaps the most vital physical assets 
a golfer can have. On the living room 
wall of the Garden City Golf Club, 
hard by Walter Travis’s enchanted 
putter, you will find a cast of Harry 
Vardon’s overlapping grip — the tech- 
nic that originated in his fertile brain. 
This manner of holding a golf club is 
to-day more widely used than any 
other grip. 

Thanks to his abnormally big hands, 
Vardon fairly smothered the club shaft 
in his sensitive palms. ‘This facilitated 
his control of the ball. Watching Var- 
don stride down the fairway, you 
might very easily imagine that he was 
carrying a bunch of bananas, so dis- 
proportionately large were his hands. 

Any type of ball or club looked alike 
Vardon won 












three British open titles with the gutty 
ball and three with the rubber core 
which goli’s old timers so despise. 

No mere golf mechanician, Vardon 
achieved prodigies 
with the awkward 
implements of the 
nineties as well as 
with the balanced 
precision—instruments of the modern 
era. He compelled illy adapted clubs 
to do his bidding; he was the master, 
not the servant of his weapons. 

Vardon’s one weakness, the flaw 
that costs him a rating as greatest of 
the great, was a tendency to foozle 
short putts. If Vardon’s touch on the 
greens had been as velvety as Bobby 
Jones’s, the convex-featured Briton 
would rarely have lost a championship. 

Vardon was an excellent approach 
putter. The little ones bothered him 
most. He never acquired that smooth- 
ness of stroke on the greens which was 


the very essence of every other shot in | 


his bag. 

Putting is such a vital 
part in championship golf 
—where the skill of the 
contenders reduces drives ‘YS 
and approaches to a com- -= i 
mon level —that even a "SR 
slight deficiency in this art 
must subtract consider- 
ably from a golfer’s com- 
posite value. If it cannot 
be said that Vardon was a 
weak putter, it is certain 
that his artistry with the 
other clubs did not find 
expression on the green. 


J. H. ‘sAYLOR 


Of the triumvirate, 
Bernard Darwin once said: “ Vardon 
appears to enjoy golf most, Taylor to 
enjoy it least, and Braid to regard it 
as part of the day’s work. If Vardon 
plays with a pleasure that is almost 
pain, Taylor plays with a pain that is 
almost pleasure.” 

Stocky, sober-faced John Henry 
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Taylor, known to generations of golf 
enthusiasts by the homespun, affection- 
ate diminutive “ J. H.,” shared golf’s 
pinnacle from 1894 to 1913, a span 
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Johnny McDermott, game- 
cock of the links 


even longer than Vardon’s reign. 

“* How long did he hold his form?” 
is a pertinent question when estimating 
the relative worth of golf stars. A 
man must have genuine class to stick at 


the top for twenty years in so variable 


a game. ‘Taylor had. 
“J. H.” won five British opens dur- 
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ing his spectacular career. For all his 
outward appearance of stolidity, of 
English Midland stodginess, Taylor 
played with a “ furioso,” a berserk, fa- 
natical frenzy that made him the man 
to follow in major tournaments. 

How the poet in him responded to 
dramatic situations! How like Walter 
Hagen he seemed when coming from 
behind on the last round of a touch- 
and-go championship! At such a mo- 
ment Taylor was exalted; he caught 
fire — spontaneous combustion—from 
the intensity of his own emotions. 

His was the savage joy of the bayo- 
net charge, the furious resolution of a 
dervish. British opens won by Taylor 
were usually the most exciting. They 
stuck in your mind. 

Taylor always gave the impression 
of laboring for his results, of playing 
under high pressure. In this he dif- 
fered from the high strung yet noncha- 
lant Hagen, who has mastered relaxa- 
tion under pressure. ‘Taylor couldn't 
let down. He was a one speed player 
—but what velocity he could work up! 

If Vardon will go down to posterity 
as the nonpareil of iron players, Tay- 
lor’s fame as “ master of the mashie” 
is equally secure. Given a deep dished 
mashie niblick or lofted mashie, Tay- 
lor could make the ball roll over and 
play dead. 

He was the first to exploit the possi- 
bilities of under spin, putting such se- 
vere English on his high pitches that 
the ball jumped back several feet on 
contact with the green. His sharp- 
biting pitches proved decisive in many 
a championship, enabling him to hold 
greens that sloped away from the ap- 
proach. 

It is an ironic commentary on golf’s 
vagaries that the supreme exponent of 
the mashie pitch should have been 
plagued by a spell of “ socketing”— 
that most dreaded of golfing scourges 
—unparalleled in the career of any 
other champion. Demoralized by this 
insidious attack of shanking, Taylor 
was on the verge of abandoning com- 
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petitive golf in despair when lo! the 
strange malady vanished as mysteri- 
ously as it had appeared. 

Taylor was not a stylist judged by 
modern standards, but his flat St. An- 
drews swing admirably suited his 
blocky physique and relatively short 
arms. He lacked the physical quali- 
fications of Braid and Vardon, but 
a high intelligence motivated his 
strategy, and an indomitable will drove 
him straight through obstacles. At 
controlling the ball in a stiff cross 
wind, Taylor has had no superior. 


DOUR JAMIE BRAID 


And now we come to the third and 
perhaps the most picturesque of the 
triumvirate—dour Jamie Braid, the 
aloof, repressed giant of the Scotch 
moors who could hammer a gutty ball 
lopsided with the viciousness of his 
swing. This lanky, gawky Scot, with 
blacksmithlike arms and the limber 
whippiness of a sapling, was the most 
murderous driver of his age—the first 
of the “siege guns.” 

Of Braid, Bernard Darwin once 
wrote: “There is nothing quite like 
the divine fury with which he hits the 
ball. He looks as though he meant to 
kill the ball outright, to lash it off the 
face of the earth. His crooked drives 
are magnificent aberrations, the ball 
bringing up in an adjacent county. His 
master shots and his mistakes are 
equally colossal.” 

Here is a Brobdingnagian figure who 
would fit into the generous scale of 
Norse mythology. Braid was a man 
of vivid contrasts. When not slashing 
at the ball, he was sedate, methodical, 
ponderously slow. 

What a transformation when he 
raised his heavy driver to smite the 
cowering ball! His ominous waggle 
was the muttering thunder before the 
lightning flash. The explosive down 
stroke reflected the pent-up emotions 
of a nature repressed to the bursting 
point. 

Braid was shy, reticent, gruff, mo- 
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rose, glum, umnapproachable, hard- 
baked outside, yet tender within. He 
seemed to be venting a deep rooted 
grudge on the innocent golf ball. 

Braid’s equal as a wind fighter has 
yet to tee up, although George Duncan, 
best of the modern 
Scots, is almost as adept 
at drawing the 
fangs of a gale. 

Braid hit a low 
trajectory tee 

shot that caused the ball 
to bore through the 
teeth of a North Sea 
growler. If Ted Ray 
gets a bit more distance 
than Braid with a fol- 
lowing breeze, dour 
Jamie could outhit Ray 
when driving into the 
wind. 

I doubt if the golfer 
lives who could dupli- 
cate Braid’s recoveries 
from foul spots in the 
rough. His Sandowlike 
arms and wrists en- 
abled him to tear the 
ball out of matted beach 
grass or scraggy under- 
brush. 

Braid’s explosion 

shots from deep bunk- 
ers—real Scottish bunk- 
ers, not the shallow 
saucers that pass for 
traps on many Ameri- 
can courses — have 
never been surpassed. 
A mountain of sand seemed to shift 
when Brait blasted the ball free 
with a heave of his mighty shoul- 
ders. He had Jesse Guilford’s brute 
power plus a deft artistry in its ap- 
plication. 

Aptly has Braid been called “ the 
Great Retriever.” Once he demolished 
a whole bush into which his feminine 
partner had sliced her tee shot. Braid’s 
shattering blow skied the ball out 
thirty yards in addition to obliterating 
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the shrub. “I’m glad to see that even 
you can miss one,” was all the thanks 
Braid got from his fair companion. 
During the six-year span from 1905 
to 1910, Braid was invincible, winning 
four British opens. He had five to his 
credit, all told, and seemed reasonably 
content, for he never could be persuad- 
ed to try his luck in America. Braid’s 
291 at Prestwick in 1908 remained the 
British open record for 72 holes until 
Bobby Jones broke it at relatively easy 
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St. Andrews in 1927, a long time later. 

Braid’s one failing, like Vardon’s, 
was patchy putting. He couldn’t get a 
reasonable proportion of the four- 
footers down, yet every day you see 
dubs conceding one another five-foot 
putts! 

One more remark about Braid’s 
play before we leave the triumvirate: 
he never grew bored, never played a 
careless, slapdash shot. Despite the 


volcanic energy of his swing he took 
infinite pains to set the stage. 


JOHN BALL 


John Ball, Jr., greatest of British 
amateurs, looms up like a colossus 
through the mists of golf history. The 
“Grand Old Man” of the links won 
more major titles than any golfer save 
Hagen. 

Ball’s eight victories in the British 
amateur championship—that glorified 
lottery which requires two 18-hole 
matches a day throughout an entire 
week—is, in some respects, the most 
amazing performance yet recorded on 
the links. Better than gaudy adjec- 
tives it illustrates the inhuman steadi- 
ness, the Robotlike consistency of this 
golfing machine. 

Ball’s swing, deep rooted in his sub- 
conscious, was practically automatic. 
“He reminded you,” says Darwin, 
“ of a mechanical toy—you turned the 
key and he would go on swinging in 
exactly the same groove through all 
eternity.” 

His was the art that conceals art, the 
perfection of grace that deceives the 
eye. Study his swing as you would, 
you couldn’t take it apart to discover 
what made it tick. The melting, fluid 
quality of his strokes kept you from 
seeing the wheels go round. 

Players who fell before Ball had the 
same reaction as batsmen fanned by 
Mathewson’s fadeaway. “ That guy 
hasn’t got a thing,” was the batter’s 
way of putting it. Ball’s opponents 
paraphrased that familiar baseball 
expression in correct English. 
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If all this sounds as though Ball was 
a cold, inanimate stroking mechanism, 
the picture is grossly false. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Ball played a very human 
sort of game. He was tolerant of an 
outclassed adversary, hated to “ finish 
him off” too quickly before a gallery. 

Frequently he prolonged the issue 
dangerously, giving a beaten man an- 
other life. This lack of the “ killer in- 
stinct,” if one may apply a prize fight 
phrase to so mild a diversion as golf, 
cost Ball more than one title. 

At retrieving black situations, Ball 
was immense. His tenacity, his stub- 
bornness under adversity, stood him in 
good stead in these upstream fights. 
Ball reveled in a tightly drawn finish, 
and got a thrill from worming out of 
corners. The closer the issue, the 
broader his grin. 

Ball had the knack, common to all 
“ money players,” of reserving an un- 
answerable thrust for the crisis. At 
the psychological moment he delivered 
a stroke which admitted of no rebuttal. 
Some critics felt that Ball purposely 
kept a match alive so that he could feel 
the “kick” of coming through in the 
pinch. 

Ball claimed that his success at 
match play was due to a deliberate 
policy of forgetting his opponent and 
concentrating on medal par. Doubt- 
less that is a winning system, but Ball’s 
tactics gave observers diametrically the 
Opposite impression. 

Ball held his championship form 
from 1888 to 1912, demonstrating 
stamina as well as skill. He still plays 
tournament golf, yet, to the average 
sports reader, he seems a legendary 
figure, as unreal as one of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s dragon slayers. 


HAROLD HILTON 


Suave, urbane, Harold Hilton heads 
the list of British amateurs at the 
medal phase of golf. Hilton’s formi- 
dable record, comprising four British 
amateur titles, one American amateur 
championship and two British opens, 
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suggests that he was equally happy at 
match play. 

A keen, searching intelligence fla- 
vored Hilton’s golf. His solutions of 
tactical problems bore the stamp of 
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good. Given an approach of any spe- 
cific length, Hilton would think of so 
many different methods of accomplish- 
ing his object that he might vaccilate 
and end by hitting a weak, tentative 
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Francis Ouimet, who turned back Vardon and Ray 


genius. Had his emotions been as well 
controlled as his reasoning powers, 
Hilton would have established a still 
more glamorous record. He was tem- 
peramentally unstable, flighty, quix- 
otic, given to moody spells, outbursts 
of temper. Little incidents in the gal- 
lery upset his poise. 

Like Tom Armour and Joe Kirk- 
wood, Hilton probably knew too many 
ways of playing a shot for his own 


shot. You can’t change your mind as 
the club is sweeping through the arc 
and expect to hit a good ball. 

A born mimic, Hilton borrowed the 
best shots of his contemporaries and 
took delight in imitating the manner- 
isms of the various headliners. Hil- 
ton’s loss of the 1898 British open has 
been attributed to his hesitating be- 
tween a spoon and an iron on a crucial 
second shot. He should have picked 
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the former club, in the use of which 
he was unusually adept. 

As far as stroke production is con- 
cerned, Abe Mitchell must rank in the 
forefront of any all‘ 
time rating, but for 
some obscure rea- 
son, perhaps psy- 
chological, this, 
amazing shot mak- 
er has never won a 
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ship. 

when Hagen isn’t around—a par-shat- 
tering medalist when no important title 
is at stake, Mitchell has fizzled so con- 
sistently in the British open that his ad- 
mirers have lost faith and become 
reconciled to seeing their idol go down 
in golf history as “ the uncrowned king 
of the links.” 

Mitchell’s peculiar whiplash wrist 
flick, his choked-off follow through, 
propels the ball prodigious distances 
off the tee without sacrificing direc- 
tion, but you can’t go behind results. 
Retiring, diffident, unobtrusive Abe 
Mitchell, hobbled by an_ inferiority 
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complex, lacks the “ pinch hitting in- 
stinct ” that wins championships. 

George Duncan, whose reflexes are 

tuned to as rapid a pitch as.Leo Die- 

gel’s, works himself 

into a nervous lath- 

er that keeps him 

from capitalizing 

his extraordinary 

native talent for 

golf. If the cup 

were as big as a 

barrel top, Duncan 

might cause the die 

hards to forget 

Vardon, but, as it 

is, the hole is en- 


tirely too small for the wry-faced 
Scot’s peace of mind. ‘“ Miss ’em 
quick ” is Duncan’s putting motto. He 
does! 

THIS SIDE OF THE POND 


Having disposed of the British golf 
immortals, let us carry across the At- 
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lantic water hazard and see what man- 
ner of super golfers flourish at home. 
To get a true perspective of the Ameri- 
can golf scene, one must delve back to 
the pink-coated nineties when men ad- 
dicted to this queer game sneaked their 
clubs surreptitiously from office to 
links, dreading the gibes of their scorn- 
ful friends. 

Willie Anderson, a_ transplanted 
Scot, was the first golfer to burgeon 
to greatness on American links. No 
man has ever demonstrated more com- 
plete command of the ball than this 
wispy, hard-bitten Scotch-American. 

Anderson could shoot “ around cor- 
ners.” He specialized in deliberate 
slices and hooks, curving long iron 
shots around clumps of trees guarding 
“the elbows” of dogleg holes. An- 


derson won four national opens be- 
tween I901 and 1905, the last three in 
succession. He was a spectacular, dar- 
ing shot maker. 

When Anderson’s star set, Johnny 


McDermott’s arose. McDermott was 
golf’s “Red McLoughlin.” This 
scrawny, wiry little smoldering volca- 
no attacked with an unquenchable ar- 
dor, a flaming elan that left rivals reel- 
ing groggily, and appealed to the gal- 
lery’s love of action. McDermott was 
America’s most dynamic golfer, bold 
to the point of recklessness, yet deft 
enough to make his audacity pay divi- 
dends. 

McDermott brought a fresh exuber- 
ance, the virility of the sand lots, to 
this dignified ‘‘ gentleman’s game.” He 
put his whipcordy back into every 
shot; he played hard boiled, devil-may- 
care golf; he burned out prematurely 
through the intensity of his own feel- 
ings. His emotions were too near the 
surface. 

McDermott was a cocky, spunky 
gamester, who cared nothing for repu- 
tations. *‘ Bring on your Vardons and 
your Rays,” he bragged; “ dis little 
Irish boy can trim dem.” And Johnny 
made good that boast on one occasion. 
He took the links with a chip on each 
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slender shoulder, and dared rivals to 
knock them off. 

The game needed a McDermott to 
pep it up. -Observers who recognize 
genius will always regret the nervous 
collapse that cut little “‘ Mac” down in 
his prime and took him out of com- 
petitive golf forever. 

McDermott won the national open 
in I9II and 1912, after tying for first 
place in 1910. At the crest of his 
flame-tinged game the freckle-faced 
Irish-American was as irresistible on 
the links as Maury McLoughlin was 
on the tennis court. Oddly enough, 
they surged into headlines simulta- 
neously and flickered out like snuffed 
candles within a few years of each 
other. They gave all they had all the 
time, and so their fame was brief. 


WALTER TRAVIS 


Walter J. Travis, who took up golf 
in his late thirties, was the first of 
America’s great amateur golfers. Born 
in Australia, Travis learned and played 
his golf in the United States. 

A gruff, taciturn, crusty chap, 
Travis never hesitated to reprove care- 
less opponents for technical violations 
of the code. To the orderly minded 
Travis rules were a fetish. He de- 
lighted in hair-splitting technicalities, 
and was sometimes criticized for ex- 
acting his pound of flesh. 

A profound student of the game, 
Travis wanted to know “ why ” as well 
as “how.” He studied ballistics. He 
analyzed every phase of the ball’s flight 
and every detail of the swing. He was 
one of the half dozen surest putters of 
all time. 

The controversial Schenectady, 
which caused so much heartburning in 
England, hangs on the wall of the Gar- 
den City Golf Club’s lounge room. It 
was with this effective weapon that 
Travis putted his way to the British 
amateur title at Sandwich in 1904. He 
had previously won three American 
championships because of his superla- 
tive short game. 
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Travis’s uncanny accuracy offset his 
lack of length. His drives consistently 
split the fairways, barely skimming the 
cross bunkers then in vogue. His chips 
and run up approaches were models of 
precision. On the green, Travis gave 
the ball a chance, putting with obvious 
assurance. 

So sure was his eye for the line, so 
satiny his touch, that when he missed 
a holeable putt in his final match 
against Blackwell at Sandwich, an 
English spectator so far forgot his tra- 
ditional decorum as to exclaim: 
“Thank God, the blighter is human!” 


JERRY TRAVERS 


Jerome Travers, high strung, pale 
faced, likable Jerry, was if anything a 
greater putter than his alliterative con- 
temporary. Travers won the United 
States amateur championship four 
times, a mark duplicated only by Bob- 
by Jones. Jerry also took the Ameri- 
can open in 1915. 

Courage, stick-to-itiveness, those 
were the keynotes of a game based 
more on sheer will power than on me- 
chanical skill. Iron play and putting 
constituted the technical strength of 
Jerry’s golf. 

He was a wizard on the green, both 
at laying a long approach putt up dead 
to the pin and at dropping a dangerous 
eight or ten footer in a crisis. He 
practiced his specialty unremittingly, 
sometimes spending three hours a day 
on the practice green. 

Inspired putting, coupled with a 
lion-hearted spirit that wouldn’t recog- 
nize defeat, carried Travers to the 
crest despite the patchy character of 
his play with the wood clubs. Travers 
was an erratic driver. 

At intervals he would drive like a 
Bobby Jones. Again, Jerry would 
strike a streak of schlaffing, hooking, 
skying, and topping. There were times 
when he would foozle his drives like 
the rankest dub, but there never was a 
time when Travers allowed these dis- 
tressing errors to break his spirit. 
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Betrayed by their wood clubs, most 
golfers would disintegrate, lose their 
grip, become panicky. ‘Travers had 
schooled himself to disregard his me- 
chanical failing. With a bland smile 
that some took for arrogance, Travers 
would shift from wood to iron right in 
the middle of a match. 

Nonchalantly he tossed his perverse 
driver to his caddie, calmly he un- 
sheathed his heavy duty iron, squared 
his belligerent jaw, and proceeded to 
stick right up with his wood-driving 
rival in yardage off the tee. 

Jerry could belt the ball a mile with 
a mongrel iron. He used it exclusively 
off the tee in several championships. 
A fighter from his toes up, Travers 
kept his teeth in a match and hung on 
grimly. He was an_ indefatigable 
worker, not too proud to correct tech- 
nical faults in public. 

While defending the championship 
at Garden City in 1913, he spent one 
entire lunch period—between matches 
—-practicing mashie pitches over the 
lily-padded pond, while thousands 
looked on, wondering at a champion 
who would thus brazenly confess a 


dufferish failing. 


OUIMET’S CONTRIBUTION 


Francis Ouimet carved a McLough- 
linlike niche for himself in the affec- 
tions of American sport followers 
when he played a golfing David to 
Britain’s Goliaths at Brookline in 
IQI3. 

The dramatic victory of this peaked, 
undernourished looking ex-caddie boy 
over the world’s leading “ pros” ap- 
pealed to America’s almost pathetic 
yearning for romance, for some shin- 
ing adventure that will lift them, if 
only vicariously, out of the humdrum 
Main Street routine. Ouimet popu- 
larized golf in America. 

The miracle accomplished, Ouimet 
never quite recaptured that first fine 
frenzy. He rates below “ Chick” 
Evans in any American golf an- 
thology. 
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From a range of about 75 
yards, Evans had no superi- 
or at getting the ball close to 
the pin. His judgment of 
short distances was exceed- 
ingly happy, his touch vel- 
vety yet crisp. 


Evans, in his prime, was 
as talented an 
iron player as A 
amateur golf ; 
has known. ‘@ 

Never a brutal ‘ 

hitter off the 

tee, Evans took 

in the slack with 

hair - trigger 

irons that looked the cup in 
the eye. But alas for deb- 
onair, care-free ‘“ Chick,” 
what profiteth a man to lay 
a 180 yarder “ dead ” if he 
muffs a three-foot putt? 

Somehow the cup always 
seemed to move when 
Evans, golf’s Peter Pan, 
drew a bead on it. Evans 
has one national open and 
two United States amateur 
titles to his credit. Flighty 
putting kept him from win- 
ning more. 

Given a few more years’ 
campaigning, Johnny Far- 
rell is likely to force his way 
into the snobbish circle of 
“all time ” golfers. A slight tenderness 
on his long irons, Farrell’s only weak- 
ness, is being eradicated. 

Undeniably the red-cheeked, hand- 
some Irish boy is the most spectacular 
holer of long range putts the game has 
known since Willie Park. Farrell’s 
across-the-green holeouts take the gal- 
lery by storm. A flawless stylist of 
the vertical swinging school, Farrell 
has unplumbed possibilities in the not 
far distant future. 

Gene Sarazen, combative, whimsical 
Italian-American, gets terrific power 
from a barrel chested torso and a jab- 
by, jolty hitting technic, but aside from 
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having Hagen’s number, lacks “ all 
time ” qualifications. 


WALTER HAGEN 


Thus we arrive at Walter Hagen, a 
showman after Barnum’s own heart, 
the most colorful figure in golfing his- 
tory, as well as the best of our home- 
bred “ pros.” 

There are many who claim, perhaps 
rightly, that Hagen is the greatest 
golfer of all time. Consider his record 
—three British opens, two United 
States opens, and four successive P. 
G. A. titles. In some ways that last 
feat, achieved at match play against 
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the flower of America’s professionals, 
overshadows all the rest. 

Here is a man who sparkles as 
brightly at match play as at medal, an 
arrogant, overweening, presumptuous 
chap who dominates rivals 
by his aggressive psy- 
chology, loves to strut his 
stuff before his worshiping 
public, plays the game with 





Mr. and Mrs, Walter Hagen, 
with his “ British open” smile! 


a singleness of purpose truly admir- 
able, and, winning or losing, never 
fails to give a good show. 

Hagen epitomizes the will to win. 
Like Tilden, he blusters and swaggers 


only to make good his boasts. His 
flair for the theatrical has been misin- 
terpreted as “ goat getting.” 

The swashbuckler of the links is 
feared by those of lesser will. They 
know that a four or five hole lead will 
melt as the snows of March when Ha- 
gen starts one of his copyrighted last- 
ditch rallies. 
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Only the game fish swims upstream; 
only a dead game golfer could stage 
the frequent comebacks by which Ha- 
gen has so often snatched victory 
from what otherwise was defeat. 

Hagen has mastered that 
rarest of combinations—re- 
laxation plus concentration. 
It is the secret of his ex- 
traordinary ability to come 





through in the pinch with a perfect 
shot, when nothing less will suffice. 

Unlike many golfers, Hagen likes to 
know exactly what score he must get 
over a given stretch in order to win a 
championship. To most men ignorance 
in this regard is bliss, but Hagen 
catches fire from a tense situation, 
transmits his exalted mood ta the gal- 
lery, and rides home to victory on a 
wave of inspiration. 

How Hagen reacts to the stimulus 
of a tightly drawn finish is aptly illus- 
trated by his inspired play on the last 
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nine holes of the 1924 British open. 
At the turn on the critical fourth 
round, somebody in the gallery told 
Hagen that Whitcombe had reached 
the clubhouse with a total of 302. 

Hagen had played spotty golf on the 
outward journey. He realized that he 
must come home in 36 strokes—even 
fours —to nip Whitcombe. The last 
nine at Hoylake is rated as exacting a 
finishing test as is known to golf. 

Most players, under the tension of 
a championship, would have broken 
badly when told precisely what they 
had to do to win. Hagen is made of 
sterner stuff. 

Knowing that nothing worse than a 
36 could win, he resolved to get those 
elusive fours. He reveled in the situa- 


tion. His chest expanded like a pouter 
pigeon’s. 

His green-gray eyes flashed insolent 
defiance. He strutted like a bandmas- 
ter at the head of his worshiping gal- 
lery—the picture of arrogance. 


Such is the magnetism of the man, 
such his compelling personality, that 
one saw at Hoylake the spectacle of an 
English crowd actually rooting for a 
Yankee “ outlander ” against a native- 
born Briton. It took a Hagen thus to 
fire an insular-minded gallery. 

Hagen has won three British opens 
and two American opens, but he is 
perhaps even better at the man-to-man 
phase of match play. At 36 or 72 hole 
match play for a stimulating purse, 
Hagen is almost unbeatable. 

He dominates weaker fibred oppo- 
nents by sheer force of will. He gets 
their goat by shrewd psychological 
tricks. He keeps them waiting at the 
first tee. 

He breaks their nerve with impossi- 
ble recoveries and breath-taking putts. 
His barbed banter gets under their 
skin. His stick-to-itiveness and recu- 
perative powers wear them down. 


NOT A STYLIST 


Technically speaking, Walter Hagen 
does not rate with such flawless crafts- 
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men as Jones, Vardon, Farrell, Braid, 
Taylor, Duncan, and Mitchell. Per- 
haps no other top flight player makes 
as many sour shots in the course of a 
round as Hagen. 

His forte lies in his ability to dis- 
count a shot off line through the me- 
dium of a phenomenal recovery. His 
is the happy faculty of forgetting a 
foozled shot as soon as made and con- 
centrating on the next one. 

Hagen wastes no time in post-mor- 
tems, refuses to fret over mistakes 
once they are made. . He is thinking 
only of the shot tocome. This intense 
concentration explains why Hagen is 
never so dangerous as when things are 
breaking badly for him. Walter is a 
philosopher. 

“T don’t try to take golf by the 
throat and bully it,” he said. “1 real- 
ize that I’m bound to make a certain 
percentage of punk shots, and I refuse 
to let those inevitable errors upset me. 
Critics call me a bold, reckless chance 
taker. Perhaps I do gamble a bit in 
match play, but in medal competition 
I make a point of playing safe. On 
par five holes I’m content to get home 
in three. When you deliberately try 
for birdies you’re apt to throw away 
strokes.” 

Hagen is not a stylist. Aspiring 
youngsters would not be advised to 
copy his somewhat labored swing, with 
its distinctive hip dip and its pro- 
nounced body sway. He is a hitter 
rather than a sweeper. 

He throws his whole body into his 
shots with the full-blooded earnestness 
of a Babe Ruth. You imagine you 
hear Walter grunt as he laces into the 
ball. Hagen is effective without being 
graceful. You admire what he does 
rather than how he does it. 

An.erratic driver, a brilliant but in- 
consistent iron player, Hagen is in- 
vincible at a radius of one hundred 
yards from the pin. His command of 
the mashie niblick pitch and the jigger 
run up is uncanny. Day in and day 
out, Hagen will be closer to the cup on 
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medium pitches and chip shots than 
any golfer who ever lived. 

On the carpet, there is none to dis- 
pute Hagen’s supremacy. “A man 
who can putt is a match for anybody,” 
Willie Park once declared. Not since 
Park wielded his enchanted gooseneck 
at St. Andrews in the eighties has the 
game known as deft a touch on the 
greens as Hagen’s. 

Bland, unruffled, complacently con- 
fident, Hagen sinks more ten and fif- 
teen footers in the pinch than any golf- 
-er past or present. He goes boldly for 
the back of the tin giving the ball its 
head. 

In one sectional tournament, down 
Texas way, Hagen needed a nine foot- 
er to win the big end of a generous 
purse. ‘ Miss this one with five thou- 


sand dollars at stake?” he exclaimed 
with a wave of his hand to friends in 
the gallery as he addressed the putt; 
“ Well, I guess not!” 

Andra Kirkaldy, professional at St. 


‘Andrews, who has seen all the great 
ones since Auld Tom Morris, said of 
Hagen: “ He has the touch, the feel 
of his clubs, the mastery of the ball 
that wins championships. He lacks 
Bobby Jones’s sublime genius, but he 
is a golfer on whom a thrifty Scot 
would bet his money.” 


BOBBY JONES 


A gentle breeze ruffled the swamp 
grass that forms so large a part of the 
rough at Inwood. It was getting on 
toward evening. Sultry July heat had 
left the contestants in the playoff for 
the 1923 National open jaded and 
weary. 

The sun had started to slip toward 
the reedy backwaters of Jamaica Bay 
as Bobby Jones and Bob Cruickshank 
hit their drives off the last tee. They 
had reached the eighteenth hole all 
square. The tension was killing. 

Jones’s face, a haggard, distorted 
mask, was etched by telltale lines. He 
was traveling on his nerve, “ out on his 
feet,” oblivious of the crowd which 
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surged along either flank of the fair- 
way. 

As one in a daze, he took the No. 
2 iron’ which Luke Ross, his per- 
sonal caddie, held out. Bob’s ball lay 
in short cropped rough just off the 
fairway. Gripped by fatigue, he had 
sliced his drive. 

Far ahead the home green beckoned, 
a shimmering emerald square, guarded 
in front by a goldfish pond. A lusty 
punch of 180 yards would land the ball 
on the carpet, would win the cham- 
pionship, would end a four-year span 
of lost opportunities. 

Afterward, Jones admitted that he 
had no recollection of hitting that shot. 
He swung subconsciously. The ball 
covered the flag all the way. It soared 
above the artificial pond and plumped 
down within the human horseshoe, 
some six feet from the cup. 

That sharp-bitten iron won a cham- 
pionship for Jones. It did more. It 
punctuated an era of failure and ush- 
ered in an epoch of success. It trans- 
formed Jones from “the man who 
couldn’t win” into “the man who 
couldn’t be beaten.” Both phrases are 
an exaggeration, but they serve to em- 
phasize a general truth. 


THE INFANT PRODIGY 


Never from the time that wee Bobby 

first swung a club as an anemic, sickly 
little child of six, was there any doubt 
that a golfing genius had been born. 
Bobby’s doctor advised exercise in the 
open air as the only way of saving the 
life of his frail, peaked-faced, pipe- 
stem-armed little patient. Bob’s dad 
decided that golf was the proper pre- 
scription. 
_ On the links of the Eastlake Club, 
Atlanta, Bobby took his first golf les- 
son from Stewart Maiden, a singularly 
gifted teacher. The pale, scrawny 
child was a natural mimic. He took 
to golf as an infant chess prodigy in- 
stinctively masters the intricate moves 
of the most scientific of all games. 

Overnight, Bob Jones acquired 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bobby Jones, after his first British open victory 


Maiden’s swing and embellished upon 
it. Nature had singled him out as a 


man apart. Destiny had hitched his 
mashie to a star. He could no more 
help becoming the greatest golfer of 
all time than Beethoven could help be- 
coming a master composer. 

Jones was born with a feeling for 
golf, a talent that ripened with experi- 
ence into the exotic flower of genius. 
He won sectional tournaments in his 
early teens. He reached the third 
round of the United States Amateur 
Championship at Merion in 1916 when 
only fourteen years old. Critics called 
him “the boy wonder,” and dared set 
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no limit to his possible achievements. 

Jones’s tournament career falls into 
two parts. From 1916 until 1923 he 
played in eleven national champion- 
ships without winning one. Since he 
broke the ice at Inwood, Jones has 
competed in fourteen major events— 
two British opens—and won eight of 
them. 

Paradoxical as it seems, Jones was 
as fine a shot maker during his lean 
years as he is to-day, in the full flush of 
victory. All he needed was “the 
breaks.” 

Until the tide turned along the Ja- 
maica Bay flats, the rubs of the green 
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were against Bobby. Once the ball be- 
gan to roll for him he bestrode the 
links like a colossus. 

Consider Jones’s unparalleled record 
in the light of golf’s admitted vagaries. 
For the last six years he has never 
been without one of America’s nation- 
al titles, wearing the open crown in 
1923 and 1926, and the amateur 
laurels in 1924, 1925, 1927, and 1928. 

Jones captured the British open in 
1926 and 1927, smashing the record 
for that famous fixture with the unbe- 
lievable aggregate of 285 at St. An- 
drews. He has never lost a Walker 
Cup match. 

His record of two firsts and four 
seconds in nine national opens bears 
witness to his Robotlike consistency. 
Bobby was nosed out in two cham- 
pionship play-offs by one thin stroke, 
Macfarlane and Farrell arresting his 
meteoric flight. Bobby has run one- 
two in six of the last seven American 
opens! Who will tie that mark? 

Critics used to say that Jones had 
no relish for match play, that more 
combative rivals made him back pedal 
in a man-to-man, hole-by-hole test. 
Such statements appear ridiculous to- 
day, what with Bobby winning four 
of the last five National amateur 
championships, and losing only one 
match—the 1926 final—in those five 
campaigns. At Minikahda and Brae 
Burn, Bobby staged one-man parades. 

The British amateur title is the 
only major classic that still eludes the 
Atlantan, and this in face of the fact 
that it ranks below the other three 
championships in the caliber of golf 
required to win it. The answer is that 
the two 19-hole match a day system 
prevailing in the British amateur 
makes it a glorified lottery, with luck 
enthroned. All told, Jones has eight 
championship notches on his bow and 
the end is not yet. 


CONSISTENTLY BRILLIANT 


Golf supremacy can only be decided 
over the long pull. Hagen’s competi- 
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tive winnings bulk as impressively as 
Jones’s, but where Bob has the edge 
on Walter is in medal play consistency 
as reflected in National open averages. 
Over a stretch of years, Jones’s stroke 
aggregate is many shots under that of 
Hagen. 

Against Jones’s match play record 
in the amateur must be set Hagen’s 
astounding run of 31 wins out of his 
last 33 P. G. A. matches. The quality 
of Hagen’s professional opposition 
was far higher than that which Jones 
overcame in drubbing his fellow ama- 
teurs. 

Getting away from won and lost 
percentages, however, not even the 
most biased of Hagen’s partisans will 
contend that their idol is Jones’s equal 
in perfection of style or stroke produc- 
tion. Jones looms above his contem- 
poraries in the matter of shot making 
as Mt. Everest dominates the Hima- 
layas. 

To watch Jones’s effortless swing is 
to sense the lyric beauty that inspired 
Keat’s ode to a Grecian urn. It ripples 
along like the liquid trills of a colora- 
tura soprano. It is rhythm visualized, 
as smoothly flowing as water poured 
from a tumbler. 

There is no break in the harmony, 
no jarring hitch, no discordant lunge. 
No wonder Jones’s form has been ac- 
cepted as the model after which begin- 
ners should pattern their swings. 

Jones has succeeded Harry Vardon 
as the stylist beyond cavil. Bob’s 
swing, symphony of motion though it 
be, has more virility, more dynamic 
punch than Vardon’s. Barring Mitch- 
ell, Jones is perhaps the longest and 
straightest driver the world has 
known. 

Freak sluggers will outhit Bob occa- 
sionally, but none will match him for 
combined length and direction over a 
season’s campaign. ‘The few who hit 
longer tee shots don’t keep ’em as 
straight. 

Jones’s equal with wood clubs has 
yet to tee up. Bob’s long irons are 
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sound, but lack the unstudied, rollick- 
ing abandon of his lusty woods. Jones 
has mastered what Armour calls “ the 
art of finishing a hole.” Bob can chip 
up to the pin with a deft artistry that 
bespeaks a gossamer touch and a back- 
woodsman’s eye for distances. 

He is one of the surest putters that 
ever squinted along the line, though 
not as spectacular as Hagen when it 
comes to sinking whoppers. Over a 
season’s stretch, Jones will have fewer 
three putt greens than Hagen, but, by 
the same token, Bob will miss more of 
the club length variety. His forte on 
the green is laying a long approach 
putt up dead to the cup. 


THE SAND BLAST 


Nobody but Braid ever equaled 
Jones at blasting a ball from heavy 
sand. Jones’s heavy wrists, thickset 
shoulders, and big hands enable him 
to hoist a deeply embedded ball out of 
cavernous sandpits. His explosion 


shots from gaping bunkers are equaled 
only by his subtle cut shots from shal- 
low traps. 

At playing out dead to the pin from 
a bunker, Jones has never had an 


equal. He can err and escape the 
penalty. 

The one mechanical flaw in Jones’s 
golfing armor is a tendency to pull his 
medium irons and short pitches off 
line. Bob is weakest where Hagen is 
strongest—on a 140-yard mashie nib- 
lick pitch, one of the simplest strokes. 

Early in his career, Jones was given 
to petulant outbursts of club slinging 
and card tearing. He has long since 
mastered emotional control in public. 
“More than anything else in my life,” 
said Bobby last summer, “I regret 
tearing up my card in a British open 
championship.” 

True, he has schooled himself to 
wear the stoic’s mask, but deep in his 
artist’s soul, Jones feels that a golfing 
king should do no wrong. 

Undeniably, a flubbed shot festers in 
Jones’s subconscious mind. He can- 


not forget these misplays as Hagen 
does. At night, during a tournament, 
Bobby is apt to sleep fitfully. Fre- 
quently he jumps out of bed and paces 
the floor, puffing at a cigarette, as he 
mentally replays yesterday’s shot. 

A vivid imagination is the birthright 
of the genius, whether his talent is ex- 
pressed through the medium of a 
chisel, a violin, a brush, or a mashie. 
No great artist can reach the heights 
without it. The stolid, phlegmatic 
chap can go only so far. 

Jones wouldn’t be the golfing vir- : 
tuoso that he is were he not high 
strung, tautly keyed, vividly sensitized. 
Watching Jones blend body, brain, and 
spirit in that gloriously untrammeled 
swing, you feel that destiny fashioned 
him for the express purpose of hitting 
a golf ball a little more truly than any 
human agency has ever hit it before. 


A GOLFING GENIUS 


No wonder some five thousand hard- 
shelled Scots, representatives of a sup- 
posedly unresponsive race, surged in 
upon Jones as he sank his final putt in 
the 1927 British open championship 
at St. Andrews, hoisted him on willing 
shoulders, and bore him like a Roman 
conqueror through the twisted streets 
of the “auld, gray city ” to the statue 
of young Tom Morris. Here, before 
the granite likeness of the first golfing 
genius, they set down the living person 
of Robert Tyre Jones. 

There was silence for a bit. Some- 
thing that looked suspiciously like tear- 
drops glistened in Bobby’s eyes. And, 
as you looked at the tousle-headed 
Southerner standing beside the tam-o’- 
shantered figure of Scotland’s golfing 
saint, you sensed what manner of trib- 
ute these so-called stolid Scots had 
paid to the magic of an alien’s game. 

The men of St. Andrews know their 
golf, and when, figuratively speaking, 
they apotheosized Bobby Jones, you 
may take it as gospel fact that Atlan- 
ta’s foremost citizen is indeed the 
greatest golfer of all time. 





The sudden climax 
of an immense 
rending crack 


And it may grow more swiftly amid darkness and 
danger than in sunshine and safety 


By J. D. Beresford 


=] HE rain had ceased at last, 
and a party from the 
Rivercliff Hotel was going 
by char-a-bancs to see the 
famous Gretna Caves. 
Harvey Peterson, alone, 

“ decided to walk. 

“ But it’s ten miles!” protested Nora 
Graeme. 
~ “Only seven on foot,” Harvey said. 
“ There’s a short cut over the hill.” 

“Oh! Seven? Well, that’s not 
quite so bad,” she admitted. 

Harvey guessed that if he asked her 
to go with him, she would probably ac- 
cept; but he had no intention of asking 
her. 


Except for an occasional trudge - 


through the continuous downpour—he 


had never seen such rain before in 
England—he had been shut up for the 
best part of a week in the company of 
Miss Graeme, together with two or 
three other young women of the same 
type; and he wanted to be alone. More 
particularly he wanted to be away 
from Nora Graeme, in order to think 
about her. In the course of the next 
three days he had to decide whether or 
not he was going to ask her to marry 
him. 

There was apparently every reason 
why he should marry her, the chief 
reason being the fact that she was 
beautiful. Every one agreed aout her 
good looks, 

Ever since he was a boy, Hirvey 
had had an ambition to marry a really 
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beautiful woman; but he had-reached 
the age of thirty-three without having 
found his mate. Occasionally he had 
been greatly attracted by a beautiful 
face, but he had always found some 
reason—or some excuse, perhaps—for 
deciding that this was not the ideal he 
was seeking. Certainly he had never 
been in love, and he knew that he was 
not in love with Nora Graeme. Never- 
theless, it was time that he married 
some one; and since every one agreed 
that Miss Graeme was perfectly lovely, 
by marrying her he might at least 
achieve his boyish ambition. Only he 


wanted to think about it quietly, this * 


morning, out there in the sunshine. 
He wished to realize why Nora’s 
beauty left him so cold. Was it possi- 
ble that for some reason she was not 
his type? But what was his type? 
He meant to think over all this dur- 
ing his walk to the caves; but when he 
was out on the hills he forgot Nora 
Graeme and his ambitions. Whatever 


might be his taste in feminine beauty, 


this was unquestionably his taste in 
landscape —a great spread of rolling 
country, full of exquisite color in the 
clear sunshine, from the hot yellow of 
gorse, the delicate pink of heather, and 
the rich green of bracken, in the fore- 
ground, to the mysterious grays and 
purples of the fading distance. He 
could enjoy that as he could enjoy a 
symphony, and could revel in it with- 
out a thought of doubt or criticism. 

He expected to find the party from 
the hotel already gone when he arrived 
at the caves, but the old woman at the 
entrance told him that they had only 
just arrived. The char-a-bancs had had 
to make a long detour owing to a fall 
of earth that had blocked the usual 
road. 

“Tf you hurry, you'll catch up with 
em,” she said. ‘ They’ve just gone 
into the caves. Bear to your right. 
The new cave ain’t open yet.” 

His first impulse was to follow this 
advice, catch up with the hotel party, 


rally them on their slowness, and offer: 
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to race them home; but before he had 
gone a hundred yards he changed his 
mind. The whole expedition struck 
him as suddenly banal and childish 
after his sight of beauty on the hill. 
If he could have explored the under- 
ground maze alone with a torch and a 
thread, there would have been mystery, 
adventure, discovery in it; but this ex- 
ploited place annoyed him by its taw- 
dry efficiency, its electric light bulbs 
strung along the roof of the passage at 
regular intervals, its printed directions 
hung on the walls, its complete air of 
being run as a show. 

He paused before a side passage 
branching off on the left at a blunt 
angle from the main route, and dis- 
dainfully regarded the light wooden 
barrier set across the entrance, with 
its printed notice: 


NO ADMISSION THIS WAY 


This led to the new cave, no doubt. 
If only he had had a torch! 

Then he saw that no torch was need- 
ed. The electric light cable followed 
this passage also, and there was a 
switch on the wall, high up, just with- 
in the side turning. He pushed aside 
the barrier, turned on the light, and 
went in. 

He had gone perhaps two hundred 
yards before the passage took a sharp 
turn to the right, and, twenty paces 
farther on, abruptly entered a vast sub- 
terranean chamber. 

The electric cable ended at the 
mouth of the passage, and the light of 
the single bulb at the entrance to the 
spacious cavern did little to mitigate 
the immense blackness in front of him. 
Here and there he caught the gleam of 
a reflection from one of those curious 
pillars, formed by the junction of sta- 
lactite and stalagmite, which were the 
principal attraction of the main caves; 
and away on his right some angle of 
the wall glimmered faintly with the ef- 
fect of a wet surface. The profound 
silence was broken every few seconds 
by the sound of a drop of water fall- 
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ing into a pool with a sharp, almost 
metallic clink. 

“ Big cave!” Harvey murmured. 

For a moment he was strangely im- 
pressed by the darkness and silence of 
it; then, with one hand outstretched 
before him, he advanced slowly into 
the darkness. He had a sudden ambi- 
tion to gauge the extent of it, to reach 
the farther wall. “I can always find 
my way back by the line of lights,” he 
assured himself. 

He turned and looked down the pas- 
sage along which he had come. After 
the utter darkness into which he had 
been staring, his way back to the 
mouth of the tunnel appeared to be 
brightly illuminated; but when he 
turned again, a hundred steps farther 
on, the solitary bulb shone all alone, 
one weak yellow point of light in the 
void. 

“Don’t know that I’ll go any far- 
ther,” he murmured. 

A sense of intimidation had sudden- 


ly come to him. As he hesitated, he 
realized that the regular intermittence 
of that falling drop of water had 


ceased. 

“ Queer!” he thought. 
only a moment ago.” 

Holding his breath and listening 
with all his attention, he became con- 
scious of a new sound taking the place 
of the old one—a strange rustling 
sound that increased in strength until 
it became a creaking, a groaning, dis- 
tant as yet, but with an effect of swell- 
ing as it approached. 

“ Here, my boy, you’d better get out 
of this!” Harvey said aloud. 

Even as he took his first step toward 
that weak yellow star in the distance, 
it faded and went out. He instinctive- 
ly put out his hands, as if to shield 
himself from the immense darkness 
that seemed to envelop him like a pal- 
pable fluid. On the instant, the mys- 
terious sound leaped suddenly nearer, 
increasing to a deep, threatening rum- 
ble that grew and changed its note till 
it was as the roar of a vast torrent of 


“T heard it 
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water, bearing with it great bowlders 
that split and cracked with an intoler- 
able clamor, shouting and swelling and 
mixing into one terrific, all embracing 
din. Then it abruptly died away, giv- 
ing place to an uneasy, grumbling clut- 
ter of falling earth, to a faint sibilant 
whisper, and at last to a great silence. 

“A landslide!” Harvey murmured. 

He was surprised to find himself un- 
touched, though he felt bruised and 
tender, as if that rending uproar of 
sound had beaten and crushed him. 

“ And now how to get out?” he re- 
flected. 

He was not a smoker, and did not 
carry matches; but he believed that he 
had not turned his head when the land- 
slide began, and that he must therefore 
be still facing the entrance to the tun- 
nel. If he walked steadily forward, he 
must strike at least the end wall of the 
great cavern, and then, by the sense of 
touch, he could surely find the passage 
by which he had entered—if it was still 
there. 

“Steady now, my boy!” he said 
aloud, to encourage himself. 

Then he started violently, for a 
weak voice answered him out of the 
immeasurable depths of the darkness. 

“Ts any one there?” it asked. 


II 


THERE was no way out. Harvey 
and the hitherto unknown young wom- 
an tourist who had followed him, and 
who had been trapped with him in the 
cave, had by degrees explored with 
their fingers every attainable foot of 
its wall space. They had found the 
entrance to the passage by which they 
had entered; but a few feet farther 
on the roof had completely collapsed, 
blocking the tunnel with solid rock. 

Thev had been unable to discover 
any sign of another opening. They 
had kicked violently on the wall of the 
cave, they had shouted with all their 
strength, and then, as the noise of their 
own efforts died reluctantly within the 
resonant cavern that was their prison, 
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they had listened with held breath for 
any answering signal from without; 
but none had reached them. 

-““We must go on doing this at in- 
tervals,” Harvey said, in a hopeful 
tone. 

Inwardly, however, he was reflect- 
ing that the landslide might well have 
been an immense disaster. All the 
tourists, the guide, and the old woman 
at the entrance might have been over- 
whelmed and killed. It might be many 
days before any relief party could 
reach the two prisoners. 

Neither of them had a watch. The 
girl never wore one, she said, and Har- 
vey had sent his to be repaired a few 
days earlier. When their lengthy ex- 
ploration of the walls of the cave had 
been made, and their attempt to obtain 
some answer from outside several 
times repeated, their conversation be- 
gan inevitably to deal with questions 
of time. 

“How long do you suppose we’ve 
been here now?” she asked. 

They were seated near together on 
the sandy floor of the cave, close to the 
blocked entrance of the tunnel. If ever 
they were able to escape it would be, 
they believed, by that way; and the 
spot had a peculiar fascination for 
them, now that they were no longer 
occupied. 

“Difficult to say. Two or three 
hours, perhaps,” Harvey replied. “I 
don’t even know what time it was when 
I got here.” 

“Tt must have been after twelve 
when I arrived,” she said. “‘ The gate- 
keeper must have gone home to lunch; 
for there was no one at the entrance to 
take money, and I just walked straight 
in.” 

“You were all alone?” 

“Yes, all alone.” 

“You weren’t staying at the River- 
cliff Hotel?” 

“Oh, no! That’s at Chinfold, isn’t 
it? No, I’ve been staying miles away 
from there, on the other side, at Polk- 
ham. Well, if we’ve been here two or 
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three hours, I wonder if—” 

“It might be more. Shall we kick 
the wall and shout again?” 

“How long do you suppose we 
could keep going here?” she asked 
presently. 

“Days — weeks,” Harvey replied 
firmly. 

“ Without food?” 

“Lord, yes! Hunger doesn’t kill 
you for ages, if you don’t worry about 

“Yes, I’ve heard that, too.” 

“It’s thirst that does for you, and 
we've got plenty of water. I went in 
over my ankles in two or three places 
while I was feeling around the walls.” 

“You're really hopeful that we shall 
be rescued ?” 

“ Practically certain,” he said. “ All 
we've got to do is to keep calm and try, 
to signal every now and again.” 

“ You're very encouraging.” 

“Well, why not?” 

There was a pause — one of those 
pauses in which the black darkness and 
the immense silence seemed to cut them 
off from all reality, isolating them even 
from each other. At length the girl 
spoke. 

“TI probably owe my life to you,” 
she said. ‘If you had not moved that 
barrier and turned on those lights, I 
should never have come in here, and I 
might have been crushed in the land- 
slide.” 

“T’m glad you see it like that,” he 
said. “I’ve been blaming myself for 
having, in a way, brought you here.” 

“Oh, no—you saved me.” 

“ As far as we know. It doesn’t fol- 
low that the people in the other cave 
have been killed.” 

“You're a delightfully cheering per- 
son,” she said with a little laugh. 

“ Practical, that’s all.” 

“Yes? Tell me about yourself,” 
she encouraged him. 

“Nothing much to tell,” he said 
modestly. 

“Never mind! Tell me. We must 
talk. I can’t endure the silence.” 
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“T’ll try,” he said. “ Been pretty 
awful to have been caught all alone 
here.” 

“I should have gone mad,” she af- 
firmed. 

“Not you! You’re not that sort. 
You’ve been frightfully brave. Most 
women would have been hysterical.” 

“TI was, nearly, at first—until I 
heard your voice.” 

“It would have been pretty awful 
alone,” he repeated. 

Every sentence they spoke had a pe- 
-culiar clearness and detachment that 
reminded Harvey of the sound of the 
water dripping into the pool—water 
coming from some source that must 
have been diverted by the landslide, for 
it dripped no longer. 

That first day—if it was the first— 
they had not begun to talk in order to 
forget, and their conversation con- 
stantly reverted to their present condi- 
tion, to their chances of escape, to 
speculations as to how long they had 
already been imprisoned. Also they 
systematically explored their prison, 
calling to each other continuously 
whenever they were separated— 
strange, hollow cries that lived on in 
the darkness until they were over- 
whelmed by the reply. 

They had but two occupations— 
conversation and their exploration of 
the cave, of which they presently came 
to know every pillar, every stalagmite, 
every stalactite sufficiently low to be 
within touch, every pool, every rise 
and fall in the floor. 

At first, while they talked almost ex- 
clusively of their present circum- 
stances, their hope of escape, or their 
sensations, they remained strangers. 
The fact that neither of them had ever 
seen the other seemed to delay the ex- 
change of confidences, and they made 
no real advance until they had tried to 
compensate for their loss of sight by 
verbal pictures. 

It was she who began it by asking 
questions. 

“T’ve no idea what you look like,” 
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she said suddenly. “I wish you would 
tell me.” 

“ Pretty ordinary,” he replied. “ Av- 
erage sort of Englishman of thirty- 
three.” 

“But I want details.” 

“ Difficult, though, isn’t it? I might 
give you a fairly complete catalogue of 
features, and yet you would have no 
idea of what I look like.’’ 

“Never mind! 1 want your cata- 
logue. What sort of eyes, for in- 
stance ?” 

“ Blue-gray. I’ve never had to wear 
glasses.” 

“ Hair?” 

“ Darkish.” 

“ Curly?” 

“No, but thick, and parted on the 
left side. I wear it pretty short.” 

“ Nose?” 

“ Aquiline, mildly—not too big.” 

“Go on!” 

“Mouth” —he laughed self-con- 
sciously—“ no particular shape, but 
resolute, they tell me, like my chin. 
Height, five feet eleven. Chest, thirty- 
eight inches.” 

“Yes, I felt somehow that you were 
rather a big man,” she put in. 

“ And now I suppose you can make 
your own picture of me after a fash- 
ion,” he concluded; “ but you wouldn’t 
be able to recognize me if you met me 
on the street.” 

“T wonder! I believe I should,” she 
said. 

“ Now it’s your turn,” he urged. 

There was silence for a few mo- 
ments, one of those intense silences 
that seemed to leave them utterly alone 
in empty space, before she said: 

“ Hair, definitely dark and inclined 
to curl; short, of course, but not an 
Eton crop. Eyes, brown. Nose no 
particular shape. Mouth, nothing re- 
markable. Height, five feet four and 
a half. Now tell me all about your 
life. What school did you go to?” 

“ Wellington.” 

He was thinking that he would cer- 
tainly not be able to recognize her from 
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the description she had given him. He 
had a feeling that she had wanted to 
conceal her personal appearance from 
him; that she was afraid. They were 
as absolutely alone together as any 
man and woman had ever been, and 
perhaps she was afraid of attracting 
him. Probably she was very beautiful. 
He loved the sound of her voice. Per- 
haps she was the long-sought girl who 
represented his ideal type. 

Once they had begun to talk of 
themselves, their confidences steadily 
widened and deepened. ‘They could 
never be bored with each other’s re- 
citals. This was all the distraction 
they had, and it took the place of every 
normal form of amusement. They 
found it even more pleasant: to listen 
than to talk, for then they could tem- 
porarily lose themselves in the thought 
of the other’s hitherto unknown life. 
They could forget the reminder, ever 
present in any recital of their personal 
history, that none of their aims and 
ambitions was likely to be achieved, 
that the thread of purpose which un- 
derlay all their experience, and gave it 
a meaning, might soon be severed. 

For their hopes of release steadily 
faded. No sound had reached them 
from outside, and it seemed to them 
now as if they must have been living 
in that cave for many days—perhaps 
a week—or was it more? 


III 


MEANWHILE the two prisoners had 
come to know each other with a 
strange intimacy, and had revealed by 
degrees the whole story of their lives. 
The darkness and the complete seclu- 
sion from all other human influence 
and criticism had given them courage; 
the emptiness of the hours had made 
the most insignificant details worthy 
of record. 

Nevertheless, Harvey had _ been 
aware of a reservation in his compan- 
ion’s story. There was curiously little 
of herself in it. He had learned more 
of her family, and particularly of her 
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two elder sisters, who had married 
young and unhappily, than of herself. 
She had never had a love affair, it 
seemed, and he gathered that at quite 
an early age she had decided that she 
meant to avoid love and marriage. Her 
father and mother had not been happy 
together, and then there had been the 
miserable experience of her two sis- 
ters. 

“T have always rather disliked men 
—young men,” she had said. 

There had been no least hint that 
their feeling for each other could ever 
be more than that of two tried and 
trusted friends who had greatly suf- 
fered in companionship. If it had been 
left to Harvey, he would never have 
opened that subject. The sense of their 
unique position would have restrained 
him until the end. It was his compan- 
ion who finally broke down. 

“Do you know,” she said, abruptly 
changing the topic of which they had 
been speaking, “ that I have given up 
all hope of ever getting out of here?” 

“Oh, I haven’t!” he responded val- 
iantly, but he knew that she did not be- 
lieve him. 

“ Let us at least be honest,” she con- 
tinued. “I can face it, if you can. I 
don’t suppose it will be a painful death. 
What will it be? A gradual inanition, 
a fading into unconsciousness ?” 

“ Something like that, probably,” he 
agreed. 

“Well, I don’t mind — much,” she 
returned; “but before we get too 
weak, there is something I want to ask 
you. I’ve been thinking about it for a 
long time, and now I’m going to say 
it. Have you any idea what I look 
like?” 

“Oh, yes!” he said, for he had long 
since made up his mind about that. 

He guessed that his reply must have 
taken her aback, for she did not answer 
at once—not, indeed, until after one of 
those long intervals which they had 
come to dread, for at such times the 
silence of the cave seemed to be over- 
taking them. Her voice was hardly 
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audible when at last she almost whis- 
pered: 

‘Have you? Will you tell me?” 

“T see you as rather serious—grave, 
you know,” he said slowly. “ Not the 
pretty type, the film actress with teeth 
and a smile that you see in the adver- 
tisements; but beautiful—yes, really 
beautiful.” 

Another silence. Then she asked: 

“Why do you think so?” 

“I see you,” he said, “ always the 
same, but more and more clearly as the 
time goes by; and I have an increasing 
sense of your presence. I can tell, now, 
exactly where you are, and how near 
you are to me; and I believe I know 
just what you are doing. Aren’t you 
sitting with your feet drawn up and 
your hands clasped around your 
knees?” 

“Yes, I am; and you are leaning 
back a little, with your hands on the 
floor behind you, propping you up. Am 
I correct?” 

“‘ Absolutely,” he agreed, 

He longed to tell her not only that 
he knew when she was near him, but 
also that at those times he had a de- 
lightful sense of being surrounded by 
her personality, by an atmosphere of 
soothing warmth and comfort. 

“T think I know,” she said. 

“ What?” 

“ What you are thinking—about it’s 
being a kind of consolation to be near 
each other.” 

He became aware that she was hold- 
ing out her hand to him, and his own 
hand met hers with a certainty that no 
sight could have bettered. Possibly 
the effects of starvation and the black 
darkness had been slowly endowing 
them with a new power of perception ; 
and now, with this first voluntary con- 
tact, their knowledge of each other 
leaped to instant completion. 

““We can at least die together,” he 
said, and drew her closer to him until 
she was lying in his arms. 

“ Do you think it will be long?” she 
asked. 
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“T don’t feel very weak yet,” he 
said. 

“Nor I. Perhaps we haven’t been 
here so very long—not more than 
seven or eight days.” 

For a time they were silent, but the 
silence no longer oppressed them. They 
were content to remain there, perfectly 
still, intensely conscious of each other, 
miraculously able to converse without 
the use of spoken words as their spirits 
flowed together and united. ‘Their 
love, ripening in the darkness, had in 
a moment wonderfully flowered—the 
more exquisitely because they had not 
been prejudiced by their sense of sight. 

Time had ceased for them. ‘They 
believed that they might die thus to- 
gether without being aware of the mo- 
ment of their passing, that they might 
already be dead and in paradise. 

They were recalled from their dark 
and silent void by a sound from the 
cave. A drop of water had fallen with 
a clear, metallic clink into one of the 
pools. With a faint shudder of dread 
they held their breath and listened, 
suddenly aware again of their condi- 
tion and surroundings. 

Another drop fell with the same 
startling resonance, then another and 
another at decreasing intervals, till the 
sound of it was as the ticking of a 
giant clock impelled by some mad 
urgency continually to quicken its beat. 

They were on their feet now, still 
clinging to each other. For the first 
time since they had been there together 
they were aware of the threat of a 
great bodily fear. The hurrying beat 
that passed so rapidly into the steady 
insistence of a single jet of water driv- 
ing into the pool had a horrible effect 
of power let loose and steadily increas- 
ing in volume and_ vindictiveness; 
swelling from the musical note of the 
single jet into a hissing roar, invading 
and advancing to some unimaginable 
increase of intolerable clamor, of the 
breaking of waves on the floor of the 
cave, of the vast approach of a great 
and turbulent flood. 
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“ Are we to be drowned, after all?” 
she cried close to his ear; and there 
was the sound of a gasp in her voice, 
as if she had already been plunged into 
the icy waters. 

“Tt will be quicker—” Harvey be- 
gan, raising his voice to a shout. 

He got no further, for above the tu- 
mult of the roaring flood sounded the 
sudden climax of an immense rending 
crack. This was followed by a shaft 
of white light that blinded his unpre- 
pared eyes with a stab of red-hot pain. 
At the same instant something smote 
him a violent blow on the head, mak- 
ing the white light leap again beneath 
his closed eyelids. 


IV 


Harvey became aware first of an 
agonizing headache, then of an arm 
that very gently raised him, and of a 
smooth spout softly pressed between 
his lips. Out of the spout came a few 
drops of beef tea, which he swallowed 


gratefully. 

For a time he was aware only of the 
pain in his head and a feeling of hun- 
ger; then a slow realization began to 
dawn upon him that he was not dead, 
although for some reason he had ex- 
pected to be. He had got no farther 
than that when the beef tea came 
again. After that he overcame a strong 
feeling of reluctance and opened his 
eyes. 

A middle-aged woman in a nurse’s 
uniform was bending over him. 

‘* Ah, that’s better!” she said. “ Now 
you're to keep very quiet and not talk 
yet.” 

“ All right,” he agreed. 

He was glad to close his eyes again, 
but still more glad to realize that he 
was not blind. After he had found 
that he was not dead, he had been 
afraid of blindness; but why? 

By degrees he recalled a memory of 
a dazzling light striking him, and 
afterward something had happened 
that he could not remember. He had 
surely been in a cave; but in trying to 
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account for the cave, and to recall how 
he had got there, he fell asleep. 

When he awoke again, his headache 
was much better; but when he opened 
his eyes he could see nothing. 

“ Nurse!” he murmured. 

He was quite sure that there had 
been a nurse there before he went to 
sleep. 

There was a movement by the side 
of the bed, a cool hand was laid on his 
forehead, and then the feeding cup was 
again presented to his lips. 

“Nurse, am I blind?” he asked, 
when he had drunk greedily. 

“ No—the room is dark,” a voice 
answered him, and there was some 
quality in the sound of it that evoked 
strange and thrilling associations. 

“You're not the same nurse that 
was here when I woke before?” he 
said. 

6 No.” 

Then memory rushed back with a 
flash that made him think of the re- 
turn of the light when the roof of the 
cave had suddenly split asunder. He 
put out his hand and found hers in the 
darkness. 

“Were you hurt?” he asked. 

“You remember everything?” 

“Everything. Were you hurt?” 

“Not at all. I couldn’t bear the 
light at first; but I wasn’t hurt.” 

“ But I was?” 

“A stone fell on your head. It’s 
not serious, the doctor says. You will 
soon be well again.” 

“ How did you get me out?” 

_ “There were people there waiting. 
After the first landslip a huge mass of 
rock was left tottering, and they dared 
not come near it. It was when that 
fell that our cave split open. We got 
you out without any difficulty before 
the water reached us.” 

“And the others—the party from 
the hotel? Were they killed?” 

“No, they weren’t touched. The 
first landslip didn’t affect that side of 
the caves, but they couldn’t work to 
get at us that way. Two men did go 
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in, and they found that the passage 
was completely blocked. They were 
afraid even to shout in there, for fear 
that all that side of the hill would col- 
lapse. All they could do was to wait 
for it to fall.” . 

“Were they waiting for it all that 
time?” 

“It wasn’t so long as we thought.” 

“Not more than a week, after all?” 

“It was only twenty-four hours.” 

“ Impossible!” 

“ That’s what I said. They couldn’t 
make me believe it at first.” 

“Twenty-four hours! Could we 
possibly have lived so long in that 
time? Think of all we did—and said!” 

“And didn’t say,” she murmured 
softly. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “ There.was one 
question I never asked you.” 

“ What was that?” 

“Ts there any reason why we 
shouldn’t be married quite soon ?” 

“Ves,” she said. 

His hand tightened on hers. 

“IT don’t believe it,” he declared. 
“There can’t be any reason. If you 
are engaged already, the engagement 
must be broken off. If you are mar- 
ried, you must leave your husband. No 
reason in the world can be strong 
enough to keep us apart.” 

‘“‘]’m neither engaged nor married,” 
she said; “‘ but there is a reason.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“You will. I can convince you at 
any moment I wish.” 

“What is it? Tell me quickly.” 

“TI deceived you—or, rather, I al- 
lowed you to deceive yourself. I 
couldn’t help it. The temptation was 
too great. A man can never under- 
stand, I suppose, how much a woman 
of my kind longs to be loved; but what 
chance was there for me? I tried to 
console myself by thinking that mar- 
riages were almost always unhappy. 
There were my own father and mother 
and my two elder sisters, and I tried 
to believe that I hated men—all men. 
Sometimes I did—when a man seemed 
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as if he was interested in me, and then 
left me on the instant to run after the 
first pretty face. In the cave, when I 
felt you falling in love with me—as I 
did long, long before you said any- 
thing—how could I spoil it all? To 
have some one fall in love with me in 
the darkness was my one chance; and 
I loved you, not for whatever you 
might look like, but for what you are. 
It would not have mattered to me if 
you had been suffering from some ter- 
rible disfiguring disease, I should have 
loved you just the same; but I knew 
that men were not like that. So why 
should 1 undeceive you? I thought 
that we were doomed to die together 
in there, and that you would never 
know. Oh, I wish we had, I wish we 
had!” 

“T don’t understand,” Harvey said 
softly. ‘‘ What reason is there why 
we shouldn’t be married?” 

“ Because you'll hate me when you 
see me for the first time,” she replied. 
“Don’t you realize that I am one of 
those plain women that men can never 
fall in love with? You’ve made a pic- 
ture of me, but it’s all false, all wrong. 
I’m not a bit like that. When you see 
me, you'll shut your eyes and turn 
away. Do you think I don’t know, 
after all the experience I’ve had?” 

“TI can’t believe it,” he said. 

“Very well, I will prove it to you. 
‘As I said just now, I can convince you 
at any moment, and now I’m going to 
do it!” 

He felt her hand withdrawn from 
his, and he heard the click of an elec- 
tric switch. 

He opened his eyes slowly, for the 
light was still a little painful, and only 
by degrees was he able to take in all 
the detail of the sensitive face that 
stared into his own with a look of such 
tragic despair. ‘Then he put up his 
hands and drew her lips down to his. 

“My love, you are beautiful!” he 
said. ‘‘ And I was right—your face is 
exactly as I pictured it in the dark- 
ness!” 





The knives began to sing 
like winged arrows 
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Sorreltop Harris, formerly of the Big Top, gives an 
exhibition of his professional skill under 
most unusual circumstances 


By Paul Richard Eldridge 


ATCHING the storekeeper 
unpack a box of butcher 
knives, Clem Harris in- 
quired: 
“What are them, Mr. 
Fawkner? Steel or tin?” 
“They ought to be 
steel,” replied the storekeeper, “ but 
they look more like tin. I’m supposed 
to sell ’em,” he continued aggrievedly. 
“Looks like these mail-order houses 


are gettin’ shoddier all the time and a 
man’s customers are gettin’ more per- 
ticular!” 

“Tf I was shore they was tin, I’d 
buy one off’n you, just to celebrate,” 
said Clem. 

The storekeeper looked up from the 
unwrapping of the box to the sorrel- 
topped man who stood meekly there. 

“To celebrate what? ‘The heat, or 


this God-forsaken desert ?” 
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“No,” replied Harris. ‘ No— my 
wedding anniversary.” 

The storekeeper, who was a bach- 
elor, looked at the other man with a 
new respect. 

“Why, I thought your wife died,” 
he said. 

“* She did; but if Jen had lived, to- 
day would have been our ten-year an- 
niversary —our tin wedding,” said 
Harris, in pensive thought of the 
amenities of the civilization that he 
had left behind him. 

A young man seated on a counter 
on the other side of the room sprang 
down with a catlike movement. He 
had very black and piercing eyes under 
a wide-brimmed hat. On his left side 
sagged a pistol. Two other men, 
lounging against the counter, similar- 
ly accoutered, watched him with im- 
passive faces. 

‘““What’s this about wedding anni- 
versaries, Sorreltop?” he demanded. 

Clem Harris, flattered to be noticed 
favorably by the men from the Spike 
R, explained garrulously: 

“When you're married five vears, 
you have your wooden anniversary. 
When you’re married ten years, tin; 
twenty-five years, silver; fifty, golden; 
seventy-five, diamond.” 

“Huh!” grunted the new owner of 
the Spike R. “ What do you do—treat 
yourself?” 

“No,” said Clem eagerly. 
it’s a shower.” 

“Who gives it?” 

“The neighbors and friends.” 

“The hell! How do they keep track 
of the date?” 

“You tell ’em. This would ’a’ been 
my tin wedding anniversary to-night, 
and I guess the neighbors out here 
would ’a’ done right by us if we'd let 
*em know.” 

“Tf you could scare up the neigh- 
bors,” put in the storekeeper. “‘ They’re 
all males within a hundred and fifty 
miles.” 

“We generally gives the tin anni- 
versary the first night, and calls it a 


“ No— 
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shivaree,” said one of the impassive 
cowboys. 

‘““When do they give a lead anni- 
versary?” asked Spike Roper unex- 
pectedly. 

Clem Harris turned, startled, to the 
new owner oi the Spike R. 

“Why, I never heard of that one,” 
he replied. 

“Then wise up right now, you cir- 
cus clown,” said Roper. “ We’re go- 
ing to give you a lead anniversary to- 
night, if you don’t haul your freight 
out of here. I mean, git up and leave. 
I don’t care where you go, but you can 
get off of Spike R territory; and since 
we've got about four thousand acres 
here, that’s quite a little move.” 

Clem Harris paled, but he did not 
budge, and his under jaw showed stub- 
bornly where the skin grew taut 
around it. It was noticeable at the 
time that he had pale eyelashes, al- 
though his hair was sorrel. 

“I was goin’,” he said. “I come in 
town to-day to see about sellin’ out my 
tools and leavin’. That claim’s no 
good. I dunno why Jennie wanted me 
to take it. I guess she liked the view 
of the mountings,” he added reminis- 
cently. 

One of the cowboys gave a laugh at 
this showing of pusillanimity. 

“ But,” continued Clem, “ I ain’t go- 
in’ now. I never was run out of any 
place. I’d rather stay here and starve; 
and I give you to understand I warn’t 
no clown in the circus, Mr. Roper. 
When I worked under the big top, I 
was the—” 

“We don’t care what you was under 
the big top,” mimicked Spike. “We 
know what you are under that sorrel 
top. We've run better men than you 
off the Spike R range. If you don’t 
leave, you'd better expect a call to- 
night. Come on, men!” 

‘‘Wait a minute, Spike,” said the 
storekeeper. 

Spike paused belligerently. 

“You ain’t goin’ to run that pore 
feller off—” 
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“Let him get off, then! Since I 
come into the ranch, the Spike R ain’t 
upholding any nesters.” 

“‘ Your pappy let him stay on there.” 

“ Pop was too soft-hearted. That’s 
why the range shrunk so.” 

“You won't pull any gun play on 
that pore feller, Spike? You ain’t go- 
in’ to shoot him—” 

“ Let him get off, then!” 

“He won't. I know his breed. A 
light-eyed man with a jaw like that is 
harder to budge nor a mule. Why 
don’t you give him a job?” 

“Say, it takes nerve to cowboy. 
That feller who went out of here with 
his chin on his chest and his tail be- 
tween his legs? Fawk, you’ve been 
sitting on the cracker box here in this 
store looking out at the mirages so 
jong that you’re getting batty, like a 
sheepherder.” 

“ All right,” said the storekeeper. 
“You're all of twenty-one, and no- 
body can tell you nothing.” He re- 


sumed his unpacking of the box of 


cutlery. ‘“ Don’t say I didn’t warn you 
if you run into a rattlesnake’s nest out 
there at Indian Springs. Rattlesnakes 
or not, I think you’re beginning the 
management of the Spike R Ranch 
pretty poor with a lead party. I’ve sure 
seen enough killings here!” 

Spike Roper was staring fixedly at 
the box which the storekeeper emptied. 
A gleam of deviltry came into his eye 
as he felt in his pocket for cash. 


II 


Crem Harris made his way to his 
team in the shade of the only other 
building in Nepah, a feed barn. Un- 
tying the horses, he climbed into the 
wagon, unfastened the brake, and set 
out into the shimmering desolation of 
Nevada. The animals’ feet clashed on 
the pebbly strand of what had once 
been the Great Sonora Sea. Behind 
him quivered the town, and before him 
the Kawich Range shook its petticoats 
of purple and mauve, of strawberry, 
magenta, and rose. 
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Jen had liked those mountains. She 
had cried out at their gorgeous colors, 
and had found in them new tints that 
Clem had never known. He had not 
watched the mountains much on that 
first day when he brought her out, be- 
ing too much concerned with the hectic 
flush on her pale cheeks; but it had 
been worth all the trouble and all the 
risk to see the look of peace come into 
her eyes as she looked at the tall cliffs. 
She had said something about cathe- 
drals. P 
“ See the gargoyles, Clem,” she said. 

He looked at once at her throat. 

“You want to gargle some o’ that 
listerated stuff, honey?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

She began to burst out laughing. 

- “Oh, Clem, you’re so funny — but 
you're good!” 

“You're going to get well out here, 
honey.” 

“ Maybe.” 

“No mebbies about it. Why, you 
can’t stay sick a week in this dry place. 
It’s the greatest country on earth for 
lungs. That lizard there ”—he point- 
ed his whip—“ ain’t seen rain since his 
great-great-granddaddy was a croco- 
dile.” 

“It’s dry, certainly,” she admitted, 
for she felt the impalpable gray dust 
that hazed her hand, the wagon, the 
lines, everything in the agitation 
stirred by their passing. 

“ But wait till you see our water at 
Indian Springs,” he boasted. 

Then he showed her the little spring 
that nursed the bit of greenery where 
stood the renovated shack which some 
homesteader had built, and which 
Spike Roper’s father, then magnate of 
the domain, had offered him. 

“Yeh, if you’ve got a sick wife, you 
better move down there. They was a 
homesteader had it and put a house up. 
He,” old Ben Roper said rather diffi- 
dently, “left right suddenlike. You 
may have to fix the house up a little, 
but you’re welcome to it. You wasn’t 
aimin’ to homestead—take up land?” 





“‘ Lord, no!’ answered Clem Harris. 
“I got a sick wife, Mr. Roper, and the 
doctors say to me to keep her outdoors. 
When she gets well, 1’m leaving—go- 
ing back to the circus, or to California. 
I know the difference between a cow 
and a bull, because we’ve had ’em in 
the circus, and I know a lizard and an 
alligator by the same token, but I’m 
no farmer, as you'll find out. We're 
health seekers, me and the wife. I got 
a little money, and I’m just playing her 
game as long as the chips hold out.” 

_ “* You’re plumb welcome to stay out 

there as long as you like. Nobody’ll 
bother you. They’s a wandering bad 
man, the Kawich Kid, but he generally 
comes to town fer a touch of sassiety. 
Just don’t fence up that spring, and let 
my cattle come in to water. Come 
over and see us. It’s only forty miles.” 

Clem Harris remembered when, as 
they drove up the gravelly yard by the 
shack, Jen had seen her first range cow 
—a velvet-eyed, white-faced heifer 


that watched them solemnly from be- 


hind a thorn-branched mesquite. They 
were probably the first human beings 
afoot that the animal had ever seen. 
Clem had helped Jen down from the 
wagon, and she had stretched out her 
arms with a little infolding motion, as 
if she were going to embrace as much 
as she could of this bone-dry and im- 
memorially ancient land. 

“Clem, look at the little calf! It’s 
so wild, it’s tame. And we can always 
have church!” 

She turned to the north and looked 
again at the flaming skirts of the Ka- 
wich Range. 

Clem Harris believed that the alti- 
tude and the pure, dry air of the 
shadowless land there on the ancient 
sea floor, with its clifflike palisades, 
had protracted Jen’s life. She had lived 
nine months. Each day had been a 
miracle, as if it had brought gifts of 
money, or of still more precious 
health, when in reality it brought only 
changeless sunshine and the changing 
colors of the cliffs. He knew that it 
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had brought something else, too, when 
she chose to remain in bed one morn- 
ing, instead of letting him help her out- 
side to see the mountains. 

“We won’t have any church to- 
day,” was her way of putting it. Lift- 
ing her arms in a little imitation of the 
first gesture with which she had greet- 
ed the desert land, she went on: 
“Clem, it—you have been wonderful. 
Not a cloud—not a shadow to mar it. 
It has been perfect!’ 

Something in her undaunted spirit 
reminded him of the girl who had first 
attracted him in the circus—the girl in 
a ballet dress who had walked a tight 
rope in the upper reaches of the big 
top, and had dropped to a trapeze with 
the swishing rush of a falling star. His 
own work, skilled though it was, 
seemed little in comparison to hers. 
Later he could not see her climb the 
ladder without an actual feeling of ap- 
prehension, of loss. Indeed, he had al- 
most welcomed the disease that had 
kept her from further ascents, and that 
threw her and him safe on the floor of 
the desert, far from the big top. 

In the face of this final calamity, he 
had the same feeling that he used to 
have in the circus—as if she had 
climbed out of reach of his groping 
hands, had gone to a height beyond his 
seeing. This was the farewell. 

The next day he had gone to Nepah, 
and he had learned that tuberculosis is 
not the only foe of man’s existence. 
A fractious horse can threaten it also. 
Ben Roper, the old cattleman, so hale 
and apparently ageless, had _ been 
thrown and internally injured, and had 
died within an hour’s time; and now 
Spike Roper, the old man’s son and 
heir, had delivered his ultimatum to 
the circus clown dawdling on his pre- 
serves, 

“A clown!” muttered Clem Harris 
hotly. 

He had never been a clown. He was 
a—but why brag of past successes? 

He opened the gate of his place, 
where the little rustle of greenery gave 
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a pleasant sound to the ears and a re- 
lief of shade to heat-tortured eyes. 
Clucking his team on through, he fas- 
tened the gate before he drove to the 
shed to unhitch. The warped wagon 
could stay out in the weather, but the 
team must have shelter, water, and 
feed. He gave them a slap on the 
rump as he uplifted the harness, and 
then followed them down to the 
spring, where he drank two tins of 
water out of the rusty baking-powder 
can that hung on a branch of a near- 
by willow. 

Somehow the sight of the spring, 
the thought of the perpetual sweet 
water that gushed from the arid land, 
assuaged some of Clem’s bitterness. 
He headed the horses back up the 
slope, fed them, and shut the door. The 
night came on apace. The faint orb 


of Venus hung over the distant town 
as he went up to the shack. The Joshua 
trees, like grotesque sufferers, uplifted 
their tortured arms in the dusk. 

In the house he lit the lamp on the 


table and suffused the room with a yel- 
low glow. [ven the opposite wall 
showed clear and distinct. The bed 
over in the corner, unused since Jen 
had slept her last sleep upon it, was 
white and immaculate. 

From under the table Clem pulled 
out a trunklike box. Built like a car- 
penter’s tool chest, it contained Clem’s 
tools for his act in Haley’s Big Top 
Circus. He unfastened the chest with 
a key from his pocket, and out of the 
tray he lifted his costume—which was 
not the costume of a clown. He re- 
garded the gay silken clothing for a 
moment, and then, slipping off his 
overalls anc. blue shirt, stepped into it. 

By this rapid metamorphosis he had 
become a Spanish gentleman in wide- 
bottomed, narrow-hipped black trou- 
sers, a white silk shirt, and a red sash. 
From the trouser bottoms tinkled little 
bells as he bent over the chest again to 
pull out a dark wig and slip it over his 
sorrel top. No high-peaked Mexican 
sombrero of straw went with the cos- 
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tume, his professional movements not 
allowing that hindrance. 

He was reaching further into his 
chest to bring out his accessories—not 
of costume, but of his act—when a 
slide of gravel that was evidently a 
horse’s hoof and a muttered curse out- 
side awoke him to a realization of un- 
welcome callers. Spike Roper and his 
gang had come to run the intruder out! 


III 


A SENSE of the untoward in his cos- 
tume was Clem Harris’s first thought. 
He hadn’t a revolver. 

He heard them enter the gate, now 
making no effort to conceal the clatter 
of their horses’ hoofs. With his foot 
he kicked the opened chest into the 
shadow of the table, just as Spike 
Roper stood framed in the doorway. 

Spike halted, staring in astonish- 
ment at the presumable Mexican who 
regarded him from a chair at the table. 

“Where’s Sorreltop Harris?” he 
asked. Then his sharp black eyes, 
searching the other’s face, made out 
the familiar features. “‘ Why, he’s got 
on his clown suit!” he shouted. 

The others blinked owlishly as they 
came into the lamplight, and then re- 
garded Clem with the derision with 
which small-minded men so often re- 
gard anything unprecedented. Sud- 
denly, with a yowl like a wolf, one of 
them brought out a gun and shot a hole 
through the roof. 

Roper turned upon him with a 
frown. 

“Don’t you shoot the light out, 
Chilly, ’cause we need it.” 

“ Wonder if I could ring a bell!” the 
blond man called Chilly said thickly, 
as he pointed his gun at one of the 
decorations depending from Clem’s or- 
nate trousers. 

Clem’s eyes narrowed, but he held 
himself rigid in his chair. 

“Wait a minute,” said Roper. 
“ Let’s give him our present!” 

Clem saw that each man carried a 
small package. Roper walked forward 
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to the table with a gay bravado. 

“ Never let it be said that the town 
of Nepah is lacking in etiquette. Al- 
ways it remembers birthday parties, 
and marriages, and anniversaries.” 

The man named Chilly again yowled 
like a wolf and shot through the roof. 
Roper turned to quell him, and then 
resumed his speech. 

“This being your tin can wedding 
day, I think you said, the town deter- 
mined to do what was right, and we’ve 
brought you a little present as a token 
of its knowledge of the proprieties, as 
well as of its sorrow at your near de- 
parture.” 

Spike looked round with an air of 
triumph at the conclusion of his ora- 
torical effort. Clem Harris sat mo- 
tionless, watching. Roper set his pack- 
age down on the table, the silent cow- 
boy set his package down on the table, 
Chilly — with a convulsive tilt of his 
gun—set his package down on the 
table. 

“ Don’t you!” glared Spike, drawing 
his own weapon, and Chilly desisted. 
Then Roper turned to Clem Harris. 
“*The recipient was so much over- 
come he was unable to open his pack- 
ages,’” he quoted. Then, savagely: 
“You open up them packages!” 

He casually pulled the trigger of his 
down-pointed gun. The bullet went 
into the floor an inch from Clem’s left 
toe. 

Unexpectedly, Clem rose to his feet. 
He opened the first package and dis- 
covered six butcher knives. The next 
contained six more, and so did the 
third—eighteen knives in all. Clem’s 
heart gave a sudden leap. In that mo- 
ment he knew his plan—knew the mo- 
ment for which he had been waiting. 

He watched Chilly sprawl on the 
new-made bed and wipe his smoking 
pistol on the cover. It was the bed on 
which Jen had lain. Clem could hard- 
ly wait for his moment, at the dese- 
cration that made him see red ali at 
once; but he controlled himself. 

“I’m right obliged to you boys. I 
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can use these butcher knives,” he said, 
his hand trembling a little as he 
touched one. 

They laughed to hear his propitia- 
tory remark, to see his betraying hand. 

“And now that you’ve aged ten or 
twenty years,” said Spike Roper, 
“we're going to give you another 
shower—a lead one. Line up against 
that wall, you!” 

He dropped another bullet into the 
floor at Clem’s right toe, and Harris 
shifted back quickly. 

“ Now spread your arms wide, as if 
you were going to spread-eagle the air 
in front of you, and, Sorreltop or Pan- 
cho Villa, you better hold the pose!” 

Clem’s hands obeyed, but his eyes 
gleamed dangerously. One bullet 
whined past his left ear, another past 
his right. That made two bullets left 
in Roper’s revolver, four in Chilly’s, 
six in the other man’s. 

Another bullet went over his head, 
and another through his fingers. Then 
Spike Roper flung his gun down his 
belt with a cry of disgust. 

“ Chilly, let me have yours!” 

“ Rain on you,” answered Chilly ir- 
reverently. “I’m going to shoot the 
bells.” 

Clem felt the little trouser flaps pull 
at his ankles as Chilly’s bullets caught 
them, and as the blond man’s trium- 
phant voice rose in its wolflike howl. It 
was a remarkable exhibition of shoot- 
ing, for twice the little bells rang as 
they were nipped off, to fall with tiny 
tinkles on the floor; but Clem was not 
noticing demonstrations in pistolry. 
He was counting the shots. One, two, 
three, four — Chilly was out of car- 
tridges, too. 

The silent cowboy was next. His 
purpose was not so much nice accuracy 
of shooting as rapid shifting of his fire. 
He shot from the hip, and his pistol 
oscillated—one, right shoulder, one, 
left shoulder; one, right abdomen, one, 
left abdomen; one, right hip, one, left 
hip. Clem counted watchfully while 
his eyes rested on the knives that 
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gleamed in the lamplight. No snake 
ever struck quicker than he sprang, 
when the sixth shot was over. 

“ Now you stand over against your 
wall, Mr. Man—quick!” 

As the cowboy stood there in dumb 
surprise, a butcher knife whizzed for- 
ward and embedded itself in the floor 
at his feet. Clem saw Chilly and Spike 
fling themselves back out of range on 
the bed. What he did not see was 
Spike’s hand sliding to his belt and 
cuddling his six-shooter, which gave a 
sinister click, click. 

“We were just hazing you,” said 
Spike. As he suddenly pointed the 
loaded weapon, Clem’s slow brain 
caught the meaning of the clicks. “ But 
since you’re on the prod—” 

Spike’s eyes narrowed. The cow- 
boy by the wall stood frozen. Clem 
grew rigid. He had not reckoned on 
reloading. From the bed Spike mas- 
tered the situation. It was a dramatic 


moment; and drama stalked them all 
unexpectedly from the outside. 


“Stick ’em up, young feller—you 
thar on the bed!” 


IV 


SPIKE’s eyes slid around obliquely 
at the rousing summons, and Clem’s 
followed in the surprise that turned the 
gaze of all four men to the doorway. 
A gleaming Winchester barrel pro- 
truded out of the desert night. Behind 
it a big bearded man, in faded khaki 
and shirt and Stetson, pushed forward 
and spoke in booming jocularity. 

“Saw a light and come over fer 
company,” he said; “ but didn’t figger 
on findin’ an entertainment on. The 
winder didn t give me a good enough 
view. Been some time since I was to 
the opery—wouldn’t mind a little vau- 
dyville. Go on, pardner, with yer 
show!” 

“The Kawich Kid!’ muttered 
Spike, dropping his gun to the floor. 

“ Kick it forward,” ordered this per- 
sonage. 

The gun slid forward. ‘The man 
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with the Winchester possessed himself 
of it by a stamp of a booted foot that 
cast it somewhere out in the night, giv- 
ing the impression to the others that 
he was doing a mild buck and wing for 
them. 

This act of caution performed, the 
Kawich Kid entered the cabin with 
pardonable pride, pausing at the 
threshold. Like most public characters, 
he was older than his name indicated. 
Unadorned for the opera he craved, he 
stood there, a man of forty-five, slight- 
ly unkempt but complacent. 

“Go on, pardner, with your show!” 
he commanded Clem impatiently. 

With a smile at the grim humor of 
it, Clem Harris executed the outlaw’s 
bidding. 

The silent cowboy, who, retreating 
from the first butcher knife, had 
backed against the wall, cast his eyes 
from doorway to bed for succor where 
succor was none. The knives began 
to sing. In ten seconds he was unable 
to move in any direction for the knives 
surrounded his head like winged ar- 
rows. 

““ Ang-core!” cried 
with the Winchester. 

Clem, noticing grimly the men 
plumped down on Jen’s counterpane, 
was nothing loath. 

“Come on, Chilly! You’re next.” 

Chilly, who sat frozen on the bed, 
started up as if to launch himself at 
their erstwhile victim, now terribly 
turned persecutor; but he was para- 
lyzed by the gun in the hands of the 
Kawich Kid and by a knife that seemed 
to glide down of its own accord at one 
of his feet, pinning part of his boot to 
the floor. 

Spike watched the diminished pile 
of “ gifts” on the table. 

“Go on! Lead the crazy fool on 
he prodded his companion and whis- 
pered hoarsely: “ There’s only eight 
knives left! When they’re gone, you 
let out a yip and I’ll jump the Kawich 
Kid—get me?” 

A dead sober Chilly rose to his feet. 
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Clem smiled as the apparently subdued 
cowboy stood against the wall and, 
with roving eyes and rigid limbs, sub- 
mitted to a circlet of the knives. 

Suddenly Chilly let out his unearth- 
ly yowl. Kawich turned, and in that 
instant Spike sprang. He was like a 
steel spring, and he launched straight 
at the outlaw’s throat. The men tee- 
tered on the floor, the Winchester 
pointing to the roof. 

Clem had bent over the box. He 
came up with a long white-handled 
Anife that slid out of his sleeve with an 
evil flash and fastened into the shirt of 
the man who had sprung. 

“For the love of God!” 

Spike Roper turned to cast a back- 
ward look over his shoulder. That in- 
stant gave the Kawich Kid the advan- 
tage he wanted. He slipped from the 
younger man’s grasp, and the orifice of 
the Winchester again coldly eyed his 
foiled assailant. 

“Git back, son!’ he panted, with a 
prodding movement intended to fur- 
ther the suggestion. 

“T’ve got a whole box of these,” 
gasped Clem. He eyed Spike’s defiant 
and unspoken challenge. “ I’m willing 
to meet you man to man, but not till 
we're even. You stood me up to the 
wall, and now you back up!” 

Another knife shot forward, prick- 
ing the ranchman’s skin. 

“ Back!” said Clem grimly. ‘“ The 
next urge won’t be so gentle!” ~ 

“ Whoopee!” roared the delighted 
Kawich Kid. 

Spike Roper obeyed. 

There seemed to be dozens of knives 
in the box—white-handled, sharp-blad- 
ed knives — and they crawled around 
Spike Roper in a flashing menace. Be- 
tween his fingers, between his legs, 
around the contour of his head, they 
wove their wicked pattern. It was a 
wonderful demonstration. The man 
who flung them was as cool as ice and 
as rhythmical in his muscularity as 
some machine. The Spanish costume 
glittered as he moved in set motion 
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there in the lamplight, and as the 
knives flowed continuously from his 
sleeves in their uncanny magic. 

Like an audience sensing the finish 
and leaving the show just before the 
end, to avoid the dull moment, the Ka- 
wich Kid withdrew from the door. 

“Enjoyed the opery, pard,” he ac- 
knowledged, as he backed out warily. 

The tip of his rifle barrel was the 
last gleaming sign of him. The night 
gave no sound. 

Clem made. no answer, for a good 
performer ignores his audience; but 
when the last knife left his arm, he 
paused to address the knife-bound 
Spike Roper. 

“ All right—now we'll fight it out. _ 
I guess I can trust you. We're both 
square. You could have killed me 
back there, and I could have killed you 
here.” 

He began pulling out the driven 
knives as one pulls out the tacks around 
a picture, and the men on the wall one 
by one stepped out of their frames. 
Fascinated, they watched him, the light 
of unfeigned admiration in their eyes. 

Clem piled the knives in the chest. 
Then he began to strip off his Spanish 
costume. ‘They saw that his under- 
clothes were wringing wet with sweat. 
He put on his overalls and a blue shirt. 
He looked eminently less picturesque, 
for he had discarded the shiny black 
wig, and his own sorrel top of hair 
glowed brickish in the lamplight. 

“ Well, I’m ready,” he announced to 
Spike Roper, his stubborn tautness of 
jaw the only thing remaining of the 
deft Spaniard who had beaten them 
at their own game. 

“ Say,” said Spike impulsively, “ do 
you think I want to fight you? Feller, 
I feel more like fighting for you. Why, 
you’re a real hombre! I wonder if you 
wouldn’t like a job with the Spike R, 
to cowboy. You'd make a hand!” 

Suddenly a great peace, a great joy, 
came into the heart of Clem Harris, 
late of the big top. He accepted the 
pact and the paw of Spike Roper. 
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Icky worked his great sides in un- 
dulating rhythm, and slowly 
sank from sight 
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The awe-inspiring wonders of nature may not 
always be entirely natural 


By Fred M. White 


]{G BILL KOGGS had sent 

Al off a day message, prepaid, 
rush, to J. Claudius Bruno, 
at the Grand Central Hotel, 
Putte, Montana. The news 
tnus communicated was as 
follows: 

What the hell, Jake? 
has gone cold. 

In due course there came a reply— 
day message, collect—addressed to 
“William Koggs, Hot Springs Hotel, 
Oluk Lake, Montana,” and reading 
thus: 


The hot springs 
W. Koces. 


You must have let the fire go out under 
the boiler. Bruno. 


Big Bill crumpled the yellow sheet 
into a crinkly wad and hurled it into 
the dark fire box. 

“So that,” he observed, “is what’s 
haywire with this layout! Damned if 
I hadn’t ought to ’a’ stayed in the ga- 
rage business. Yessir, I ought to ’a’ 
knowed any hotel that open cutout 
Jake Bruno sold me’d have a cracked 
cylinder an’ a flat tire!” 

“ Tire flat?” asked a deep voice at 
his elbow. 
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“No, but I am,” snapped Bill. 
“Here, you big Indian cheese, what 
you know about this?” 

“All "bout it,” said the one ad- 
dressed. “ Me build um.” 

“ Whassat ?” 

“T said I’m thoroughly familiar 
with the hot springs, because I con- 
structed them.” 

Even in his dirty shirt and torn 
overalls, which somehow suggested 
horses, the Indian retained his dignity. 
In his humbler moments he might have 
-posed for a statue of Powhatan telling 
the early Virginians where to get off 
his hunting grounds. 

“ Well, I’ll be scrapped for a mess 0’ 
- junk!” breathed the former garage- 
man. “So you can talk United States 
when you want to, eh?” 

“Sure! Me go Carlisle.” 

“ Whassat ?” 

“ T said I’m a Carlisle graduate. You 
may have heard of me. The late Wal- 
ter Camp once did me the honor of se- 
lecting me for all-American end.” 

“ And you knowed all the time them 
hot springs had to be heated! Why 
the hell didn’t you say sumpin’ ?” 

“You no ask um.” 

“ Whassat ?” 

“T said you didn’t inquire of me. 
If you had, I should have informed 
you.” 

“Well, if you’re workin’ here, get 
busy and help steam up this percolator 
instead of talkin’ so much, or our 
guests ’Il all run out on us—yessir, all 
three of ’em!” 


With the telegram from the recent 
owner as a nucleus, a fire was soon 
glowing in the grate, and the hiss of 
escaping steam announced that another 
wonder of nature had been saved for 
summer boarders. Mopping his brow, 
Bill Koggs studied the sputtering ar- 
ray of pipes and the dejected-looking 
pile of coal with a professional eye. 

“So that’s where the profits in the 
hotel business goes!” he remarked to 
himself. ‘‘ This here boiler’ll eat up 
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forty dollars’ worth o’ coal per week 
keepin’ the hot springs hot. No won- 
der Jake Bruno was willin’ to sell the 
joint cheap; and she looked like such 
a bargain!” He turned to the Indian, 
who leaned gracefully against the door 
jamb. “So you rigged up this here 
steam kettle, eh, chief?” 

“ Sure.” 

“Your own idea?” 

ii Nope.” 

“ Whose, then?” 

“Bruno say what do. 

** Whassat ?” 

*T said Bruno conceived the plan of 
heating the springs. I merely installed 
the boiler under his directions.” 

“ Well, as a mechanic, you’re a fine 
car washer. That’sa bum rig! We’re 
losin’ too much heat. [I'll fix it better 
when I get time. You go with this 
place, do yuh?” 

“ Sure,” said the Indian. 

Briefly he explained how, in the 
mornings, he consented to perform 
certain menial tasks in the saddle- 
horses-for-hire department of the ho- 
tel, in exchange for his room and 
board. This left him free to spend his 
afternoons parading before the admir- 
ing ladies in his more or less tribal 
finery, the while he disposed, at hand- , 
some profit, of genuine Indian bead- 
work which he obtained, postage pre- 
paid, from a well-known mail order 
house in Chicago. He intimated his 
willingness to continue this arrange- 
ment under the new management. 

Bill consented, tentatively. The ho- 
tel business was all new to him. He 
had much to learn, but with the apti- 
tude of a good mechanic he was learn- 
ing rapidly. 

It had all sounded so inviting as the 
suave Bruno had presented it, while 
Big Bill deftly adjusted a carburetor 
and changed the oil, back there in 
Butte. No more struggling with fal- 
tering flivvers and misused motors, no 
more nicked knuckles and oily overalls, 
but fine clothes to be worn in the sun- 
shine of a mountain resort as lord of 


Me fixum.” 
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the place! Bruno had mentioned. the 
profits, too, and his own prosperous 
person was eloquent proof of the 
wealth to be obtained in the hotel busi- 
ness. 

At the very first Mr. Koggs had 
been interested. Then, as the acquaint- 
ance between the two men ripened into 
the “ Bill” and “ Jake” stage, he had 
become convinced. At the last Bruno 
had tucked his friend’s soiled check 
into the pocket of his faultlessly tail- 
ored suit, clapped his expensive fedora 
jauntily on his bullet-shaped head, and 
made for the bank. 

“So this is what I bought!” Bill 
now reflected, as he stood on the wide 
porch of his hotel and looked off across 
the lake. “It ain’t the first cost—it’s 


the upkeep. For fuel consumption this 
baby beats any 1910 model on the lot. 
If I don’t do sumpin’ about it quick, 
she’s goin’ to ride me right into the 
poorhouse!” 


II 


THE season was still early, and Mr. 
Koggs took comfort in the thought 
that business might pick up as the 
weather grew warmer. As a matter of 
fact it did, but not enough to offset the 
cost of maintaining the big hotel and 
keeping the hot springs hot. Then the 
State of Montana kindly dumped a 
quantity of newly crushed rock on the 
highway from which a byroad led to 
Oluk Lake, and Mr. Koggs perforce 
became a garageman again. Hardly 
an automobile arrived at the Hot 
Springs Hotel but exhibited at least 
one lacerated tire and blown-out tube; 
so Big Bill donned his overalls once 
more and went to work, while dollars 
tinkled in the cash register, and the 
pile of discarded tires mounted in the 
garage. 

The anxious pucker vanished from 
the hotel owner’s besmudged brow as 
the ledger at last showed the venture 
breaking even—almost. An account- 
ant would have mentioned such items 
as depreciation and interest, but Big 
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Bill’s bookkeeping was of the direct 
sort, free of encumbering technicali- 
ties. 

As the summer days wore on, the 
stalwart Indian’s attachment, at first 
tentative, became permanent. Tricked 
out in a Sioux war bonnet and Apache 
leggings, he made up as a scenic at- 
traction for whatever shortcomings he 
might have as a stableman. Bill had 
more than once heard a sojourning 
dowager from east of the Mississippi 
remark, on beholding the statuesque 
figure: 

** Ah, at last this is the real West!” 

One drowsy afternoon, as Bill, hav- 
ing stoked the ever hungry maw of the 
hot springs boiler, passed by the broad 
veranda on his way to replace two bal- 
loon tires on a newly arrived limou- 
sine, he was arrested by a sirupy con- 
tralto voice imploring: 

“‘ Chief, can you tell me what is the 
meaning of the name ‘ Oluk Lake’?” 

The Indian stretched a dramatic arm 
toward the water. 

“ Oluk,” he intoned, 
of my people, mean ‘ serpent. 

“Oh, how thrilling!’ gasped the 
contralto. ‘‘ Can you tell me why it is 
called Serpent Lake?” 

The Indian glanced about the ve- 
randa, assured himself that his audi- 
ence was attentive, and proceeded: 

““Many summers ago wigwam of 
mighty chief Soaring Eagle stand by 
lake here. Long, long ago, so say story 
of my people, Soaring Eagle go away 
to war. He leave beautiful young 
squaw at home. Young chief Running 
Fox of ’nother tribe come along while 
braves all gone. Young chief Running 
Fox see beautiful young squaw. Young 
squaw listen to love talk of Running 
Fox. Many times young squaw go on 
lake in young chief’s canoe. 

“‘ Bimeby Soaring Eagle come home. 
Him see um young squaw on lake in 
‘nother man’s canoe. Soaring Eagle 
call in loud voice to spirits of water to 
punish young squaw. Out of deep 
come great serpent monster. Gulp! 
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He swallow up young chief Running 
Fox. Gulp! He swallow up young 
squaw. Gulp, gulp! He swallow up 
canoe, and down go serpent monster 
to deep again. Pretty young squaw 
like you go on lake, you be plenty sure 
- go with right man. Mebbe so bimeby 
serpent monster come back again. You 
like buy Indian beadwork?” 

Big Bill chuckled and passed on to 
the garage. Presently the Indian joined 
him there. 

“‘ Some fish story,” said Bill. 
- “Ugh!” said the Indian. 
sell um beads.” 

“ Whassat ?”” - 

“T said that that is one of my very 
best stories. It seldom fails to pro- 
duce a sale.” 

Big Bill flexed an inner tube absent- 
ly, his brow corrugated in thought. 

“Think they’s anything to it?” he 
asked. 

“Ugh! No can tell.” 

“ Whassat ?” 

“T said it’s impossible to judge at 
this late date. Like most legends, it 
probably has some slight basis in fact.” 

Bill set his vulcanizer going and 
watched abstractedly as it sealed a neat 
patch over a ragged tear in the rubber. 

“Oh, boy!’ he murmured. 
“ Wouldn’t that oil the bearings?” He 
fixed the Indian with a rapt expression 
and exclaimed again: “ Oh, boy!” 


III 


THE world rolled on for a week, 
during which William Koggs was lit- 
tle seen and the lordly Indian reaped 
a meager harvest of dimes and quar- 
ters from bored customers. ‘Then, 
about the middle of July, the event oc- 
curred that put Oluk Lake on the map 
and the Hot Springs Hotel on the 
front pages of a nation’s newspapers. 

A party of sleepy-eyed fishermen, 
shoving off hopefully from the hotel 
landing at the first faint crack of 
dawn, came tearing back with a speed 
that stove in the starboard gunwale 
and roused the slumbering guests. A 
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window was raised and an indignant 
voice shouted : 

“ Stop that racket!” 

“Tt was thirty feet long!” reptied 
the first fisherman. 

“It had jaws like a shark!” cried the 
second. 

“Flippers like a seal!’ yelled the 
third. 

“It was a sea serpent!” added the 
first. 

“With red eyes!” bellowed the 
second. 

** And a long tail!” roared the third. 

Sounds of slamming doors and hur- 
rying footsteps filled the hotel. <A 
group began to gather on the porch. 
Big Bill Koggs appeared, rubbing his 
eyes. 

“‘ What seems to be the trouble?” he 
inquired. 

“It’s thirty feet long!” replied the 
first fisherman. 

“Tt has jaws like a shark!” cried the 
second. 

“Flippers like a seal!” yelled the 
third. 

“It’s a sea serpent!” added the first. 

“With red eyes!” bellowed the 
second. 

“ And a long tail!” added the third. 

“It came up right beside our boat!” 
they concluded in chorus. 

The story spread like measles. At 
the Hot Springs Hotel nothing else 
was discussed, and at each repetition 
the monster gained new anatomical de- 
tails. By the time the breakfast dishes 
had been cleared away, there was no 
one at Oluk Lake who did not know 
that the creature, appearing first as a 
huge gray dorsal fin, had slithered up 
through the lapping waves in its en- 
tire enormity, lingered a few minutes 
on the surface, its sides pulsating as 
with deep respirations, and then sunk 
slowly from sight. 

News of the phenomenon trickled 
out to the incredulous world, and near- 
by newspapers published the story with 
a wealth of amazing details. More 
cautious press associations sent it out, 
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much condensed and qualified by “ it 
was said” and “it was reported by 
alleged observers,” to the great jour- 
nals of the country. Learned scien- 
tists replied in the academic equivalent 
of “there ain’t no such animal,” and 
the debate attracted nation-wide in- 
terest. 

Big Bill Koggs preserved an attitude 
of neutral skepticism. 

‘IT ain’t heard,” he stated, “ of no 
new sport model fish being put out this 
year. I'll have to see the thing first.” 

Just one week after the first appear- 
ance of the monster—on the following 
Friday, to be precise—the thing hap- 
pened again. This time there was no 
room for doubt. Now that its rooms 
were all full and reserved in advance, 
the Hot Springs Hotel was renting 
tents to the overflow crowd. It may 
have been partly because of the uncom- 
fortable sleeping equipment provided 
with this emergency housing that there 
was a crowd of early risers on the ho- 
tel porch and about the lake when, in 
the first light of a new day, the mys- 
terious beast raised its awful gray bulk 
through the dark water, heaved its 
ponderous sides in rhythmic pulsations 
and then submerged. 

This time the newspapers treated the 
affair more respectfully, and conges- 
tion at the hotel became ‘acute. Among 
the early arrivals was Professor Igna- 
tius Harvale, than whom no living au- 
thority could boast a closer intimacy 
with the extinct monsters of past ages. 

“Tell me all about it,” the professor 
commanded each and every individual 
to whom the unknown creature had re- 
vealed itself. ‘‘ Your information may 
be the means of bridging the gap be- 
tween the Jurassic and the Cretaceous 
dinosaurs. Think of it!” 

Then he translated into perfectly un- 
intelligible notes the eager accounts of 
the favored spectators. 

“It is truly marvelous,” declared the 
professor to Big Bill Koggs, as the 
proprietor vainly sought to escape to 
the boiler room. “I am convinced 
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that this creature is a survivor from 
remote ages—nothing less than an 
icthyosaurus !” 

“Icky what?” gasped Bill. 

“Icthyosaurus, the dominant ma- 
rine reptile of the mesozoic age, mil- 
lions of years ago. Its fossil remains 
abound in certain European and South 
American strata.” 

“Gosh!” said Bill. “ Millions of 
years old and still in runnin’ order— 
that’s some durability, ain’t it, perfes- 
sor?” 

Three representatives of rival fea- 
ture syndicates pressed about them. 

“What is it, professor?” they de- 
manded as one. 

The professor drew into his shell 
and closed the shell in the conventional 
pose of a fossilized oyster. 

“IT have been misquoted in the press 
so often,” he stated, “‘ that I dislike to 
make any direct comment. My pub- 
lished monograph on this phenomenon 
will appear at the proper time.” 

The reporters drew Bill Koggs 
aside. 

“What did he say?” they insisted. 

Big Bill was desperate. These men 
must be disposed of before the springs 
went cold again. 

“He said,” replied Bill, “that the 
critter’s first name is Icky. I forget 
its last name, but it’s millions of years 
old.” 

“Wow!” said a reporter, slapping 
his deadly rival on the back. “ Icky! 
Oh, that’s great! Won’t that give the 
headline boys something to work on! 
Come on, gang, let’s get together on 
this and cook up a good one!” 

The result was all that P. T. Bar- 
num could have desired, and more. Bill 
Koggs was obliged to telegraph a rush 
order for more tents—auto tents, pup 
tents, anything to house the frenzied 
crowd that surged around the Hot 
Springs Hotel and ate in relays in its 
spacious dining room. Mr. Koggs had 
no time even to compute his profits. 

Friday at dawn being now estab- 
lished as Icky’s regular breathing time, 
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the next Thursday brought an influx 
that made the Hot Springs Hotel look 
like an overgrown gold camp. One of 
the fresh arrivals was conspicuous, 
even in this hectic throng, for the natty 
splendor of his attire. Finding Bill 
Koggs in earnest conversation with his 
Indian aid, the dressy guest ap- 
proached with a let’s-be-friends-again 
smile. 

“ Jake Bruno!” exclaimed Bill. “I 
didn’t think you’d have the nerve to 
come here, after the dirty deal you 
_ give me!” 

“Pshaw!” said Mr. Bruno. “ That 
was a bit raw, wasn’t it, Bill? Well, 
I’ve felt pretty bad about it, and I’ve 
come to take the place off your hands. 
I’ll give you back just what you paid 
for it, Bill. How’s that for a fair 
offer?” 

“It’s all wet,” said Bill. ‘“ I’m mak- 
in’ money on this here layout now, and 
I’m goin’ to keep right on. You 
couldn’t buy me out if you was as rich 
as you look, and you ain’t.” 

With which remark Bill turned his 
back on J. Claudius Bruno and strode 
to the hotel garage, where his two as- 
sistants were busy changing tires. 

Bruno’s face reddened until it 
matched his tie. 

“Damme!” the Indian heard him 
mutter. “Imagine that guy getting 
high hat with me! Well, he'll sell to 
me, or he’ll wish he had, if I have to 
sink his pet sea serpent. No greasy 
garage mechanic can make a fool out 
of J. Claudius Bruno!” 


IV 


Fripay dawned, as Fridays did at 
Oluk Lake. ‘There was a streak of 
light above the eastern tree-tops, a rip- 
ple on the water, and a gray bulk 
emerging from the depths, blending 
with the dark water, but dimly visible 
to the eager crowd on shore. 

From a hilltop beside the hotel a 
rifle cracked, and a bullet struck the 
water a few feet away from the behe- 
moth of the deep. A second shot 
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seemed to find its mark, for Icky shud- 
listed to port, and 


dered horribly, 
vanished. 

A cry of protest welled from the 
crowd, but the deed was done. 

Big Bill Koggs, pushing his way to 
the front rank of spectators, ran head 
on into Professor Ignatius Harvale, 
who was frantic with indignation. 

“To think,” stormed the antiquari- 
an, “that any one in this enlightened 
age would be so basely, so abysmally 
ignorant as to shoot the only living 
icthyosaurus! Think of the opportu- 
nity lost to science! Why, we have 
thousands of dead icthyosauri, but this 
was the only one alive—think of it!” 

Grappling for the carcass was dis- 
cussed, but the lake near shore was 
deep and the proper equipment was 
lacking. It was suggested that the 
body might rise to the surface after a 
while. No one seemed eager to engage 
hand to mouth, so to speak, with a 
wounded and possibly angry icthyo- 
saurus, so the crowd settled down to 
await developments. 

The next morning an insomniac tent 
dweller reported that in the dead of 
night he had seen two large men, one 
looking like a bronze statue in the 
moonlight and the other dressed in a 
mechanic’s overalls, meet before the 
hotel, go together to the garage, and 
presently emerge thence and push out 
on the lake ina boat. There had been 
a short glow of light over the water, 
as if some one in the boat had struck 
a match, and then the tent dweller had 
gone back and tried again to sleep. 


The dawn of another Friday found 
the Oluk Lake population in breathless 
suspense. As the stars faded in the 
east, every vantage point on the lake 
shore and the hotel porch was occu- 
pied. Was Icky dead, or would he 
come up for his weekly breath of air? 

A ruddy streak appeared over the 
tree-tops, and still the surface of the 
water was as a mirror. Then two men 
were seen getting into a boat and shov- 
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ing off from the landing. They were 
Professor Harvale and J. Claudius 
Bruno. 

“IT want to see this thing close up,” 
said Bruno. 

“Your interest,” stated the profes- 
sor, “is no less keen than mine.” 

A tense silence gripped the crowd as 
the boat moved slowly over the glassy 
water. Day was dawning. Small ob- 
jects were becoming visible. The mon- 
ster was overdue. 

Suddenly there was a shrill cry from 
the boat. The bow of the little craft 
tilted upward, and Bruno and the pro- 
fessor, clinging desperately together, 
splashed noisily into the water. Then 
the watchers on shore saw, beside the 
overturned boat, the ponderous mass 
of the monster from the deep. Paying 
no heed to the two wild-eyed creatures 
who stared at him over the bottom of 
their boat, Icky lingered on the sur- 
face, worked his great sides in undu- 
lating rhythm, and slowly sank from 
sight. 

Bruno and the professor were 
dragged shivering into another boat, 
and a dense circle of humanity pressed 
around them on the landing. 

“Marvelous!” said the professor. 
“Tt is truly an icthyosaurus. There’s 
nothing else it could be. Most remark- 
able of all, I actually saw the place 
where the bullet pierced its hide. The 
wound is now marked by a red spot— 
think of it!” 

Big Bill Koggs elbowed his way 
nonchalantly through the crowd. 

“ Did Icky show?” he asked. 
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“ Did he?” echoed a bystander. “‘ He 
attacked two men in a boat and 
dumped ’em in the water!” 

“So it’s you again,” said Bill, gaz- 
ing on the haggard features of Bruno. 
“What you tryin’ to do to my Icky?” 

“T w-w-wanted,” chattered Bruno, 
“to s-see if it was real. Gosh, it is! 
Bill, Vl double my offer for this 
hotel!” 

“Not enough,” replied Bill. 

“ Three times!” said Bruno. “ You 
paid me ten thousand. I'll give you 
thirty.” 

“Sold!” said Bill. 


The rest of the story may be told in 
three telegrams. The first, dated Au- 
gust 27, and addressed to “ William 
Koggs, Acme Garage, Butte, Mon- 
tana,” was a day message, prepaid, 
rush: 

Monster has not showed for three weeks. 
Guests leaving. How about it? 

Bruno. 

Big Bill’s reply—a day message, col- 
lect, addressed to “ J. Claudius Bruno, 
Hot Springs Hotel, Oluk Lake, Mon- 
tana ’’—was prompt and instructive: 

Perhaps you forgot to blow Icky up. 


Find air pump and release valve in boiler 
room. W. Koccs. 


A week later Big Bill had another 

message—a night message, collect—to 
send his friend at Oluk Lake: 
Icky 
was made of old inner tubes. You ought 
not to have gave him more than twelve 
pounds pressure. W. Koces. 


Sorry to learn of your great loss. 


FROST AND FLOWER 


TI wave the frost of December, 
While she is a flower of May— 

This blue-eyed and sunny-haired maiden, 
Who is stealing my winter away. 

I forget the long road I have traveled, 
Philosophy, prudence, and art— 

Can it be that her golden enchantment 
Is melting the frost of my heart? 


William Hamilton Hayne 





“She Public 
Be Served!” 


Matthew Scott Sloan, head of New York's billion 
dollar light, heat, and power compantes, ts the 
apostle of a new creed in Lig Business 


By Edwin C. Hill 


—T AR down in the deep South, 

| 41 in Mobile, Alabama, the 

| stork brought to the cot- 

Ii tage of sturdy white people 

i} named Sloan, just forty- 

" seven years ago, one of 

those special delivery parcels which are 

the most mysterious and fascinating 

things in the world. It was, of course, 

a brand new soul neatly wrapped up in 
a tiny pink body. 

Having signed for the parcel and 
sent the messenger about his business, 
the Sloans inspected it with consider- 
able pride and enthusiasm, but it is not 
on record that the episode created much 
excitement in the rest of Mobile. No- 
body went galloping up and down the 
streets to shout that Matthew Scott 
Sloan had just been added to the popu- 
lation. 

However important the new baby 
was to his immediate ancestors, he was 
certainly a matter of complete indif- 
ference to the rest of the country. 
Certainly the Little Old New York of 
that age of the flickering gas jet would 
have laughed in the face of anybody 
sO queer as to prophesy that an ob- 


scure infant down in Mobile would 
some day be indispensable to its com- 
fort and pleasure. But life is made 
up of topsy-turvyisms of that sort— 
romances of the unexpected—which is 
precisely why everyday life constantly 
produces situations infinitely more fan- 
tastic and startling than fiction can im- 
agine. 

To-day there are six million people, 
the whole population of the city of 
New York, who must call on that 
Mobile baby, grown to manhood, 
whenever they sit down to their eve- 
ning book or newspaper, or dictate 
their office letters, or run their subway 
trains, or boil their coffee, sweep their 
carpets, need cute little blocks of ice in 
their refrigerators, or require any one 
of a hundred other conveniences of 
electric light and power. It is hard to 
think of a single person whose author- 
ity and abilities come so intimately into 
contact with such a vast number of 
people. 

For Matthew Scott Sloan, new mas- 
ter of the electric public utilities of 
Greater New York, and one of the 
most interesting of the new type of 
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“THE PUBLIC BE SERVED!” 
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MATTHEW SCOTT SLOAN 


Head of Greater New York’s electric public utilities 


big business men of America—the 
type which has thoroughly learned the 
psychology of service—is at the instant 
command of every man, woman and 
child of the metropolis every second 
of every day’s twenty-four hours. He 
is the jinni who lights our rooms, cooks 
our food, runs our underground, ele- 
vated and surface trains, and keeps our 
bread and butter businesses spinning 
along. 

When King Solomon rubbed his 
Magic ring a thousand jinn loomed 


from the shadows to obey the sum- 
mons. When Aladdin rubbed his magic 
lamp a host of genii arose to transport 
his palaces and shower him with gold 
and jewels. Sloan, in his single person, 
outdoes these marvels at the curt bid- 
ding of his six million masters. 

In the strange dispensations of life 
there can be no question that some 
minds are from the first drawn to 
special ambitions and interests. Mr. 
Sloan tells me that ever since he can 
remember he has been magnetized by 
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the dynamo. When he was born the 
homes of the country were lit by coal 
oil lamps and gas. Thomas A. Edison 
had not yet established in New York 
the first central power station to serve 
five hundred customers, the first patron 
of all being the late J. P. Morgan. It 
has only been a little more than forty 
years since electricity came into gen- 
eral use in the home. Twenty million 
households use it now. 

In the days of Matt Sloan’s boy- 
hood young fellows were not attracted 
. by a possible career in public utilities. 
They wanted-to go in for civil and 
mechanical engineering, if technically 
minded. He had a different notion— 
a “hunch,” one might call it. He felt 
dimly that a great business had come 
into being almost simultaneously with 
his own life, and that he was fated to 
become a part of it. Nobody ever 
made a better guess about himself in 
this world. 

But that was only one side of his 
inspiration. That new thing, elec- 
tricity, fascinated him. Something 
within him told him that it was to be 
an enormous success, a human com- 
fort and convenience that would be- 
come indispensable. He yearned for 
success, like most other boys — for 
riches and power—and he _ visioned 
his path ahead illuminated by the new 
brightness of electricity. But there was 
another side to his thoughts, a much 
more important side. 

In those days public service corpora- 
tions were not held in high regard by 
the people who had to buy service 
from them. Cartoonists pictured them 
as enormously fat men with small, 
bullet-shaped heads, their clothes cov- 
ered with dollar marks, their faces pig- 
like and greedy. Often as not they had 
a heavy foot upon the neck of some 
helpless little creature labeled ‘“ The 
Common People” or “ Helpless Con- 
sumer.” ; 

That was the way it was in Matt 
Sloan’s boyhood and for a good many 
years afterward. He got to wondering 
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why such big and necessary businesses, 
so obviously dependent upon the public 
for prosperity, had acquired a reputa- 
tion so ugly. He looked about him as 
the years passed, and saw with his own 
eyes the undeniable evidences of the 
hard-boiled attitude of public service 
corporation officials—the attitude that 
was expressed in “The public be 
damned!” epigram. 

He saw, in short, that the corpora- 
tions that served out public neces- 
saries gave as a rule as little as they 
could, and as a rule charged as much 
as they could. This struck Matt Sloan 
as bad business, and he was only a boy 
when he got that idea firmly fixed in 
his head. Before he was out of his 
technical college he made up his mind 
that the friendlier you were to people 
the more business you could do with 
them and the more profit there would 
be in it. 

And that is the rule he has followed 
straight through. It has made him 
president of the four great electric light 
and power companies of the metropolis 
—the New York Edison, the Brooklyn 
Edison, the United Electric Light and 
Power Company, and the New York 
and Queens Electric Light and Power 
Company. It has earned him $150,000 
to $200,000 a year in salary, and built 
up for him a personal fortune not to 
be sneezed at even in these days of 
gigantic fortunes. 

He had to get out and hustle to 
get an education. There was no money 
in the family to push him along on an 
easy road. He crammed at night and 
put himself through the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute at Auburn. He was 
not only a first class student at his 
technical books, but a first class ath- 
lete as well. He was so good at foot- 
ball that he became captain of one of 
the best teams the South ever turned 
out in those days, and in baseball he 
was a jack rabbit on the paths and a 
fence-buster at the plate. 

There was nothing stodgy or prig- 
gish about young Matt. He was all 
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boy, with the usual ingredients sup- 
plied by Old Nick. The point was that 
he had a head on his shoulders and 
something going on inside the head. 
He was through with school at nine- 
teen and, with the electric notion firmly 
fixed in that head, he got a job in the 
municipally operated service plant at 
Dothan, Alabama. ‘They 
made him manager right off 
the bat, and all he had to do 
as manager was to run out 
and install wiring upon the 
poles, collect the 
monthly bills 
from house to 
house, keep the 
fires going under 
the boilers, read 
meters, and— 
manage. 
Done with that 
stage of practical 
preparation, he 
got a job as pit 
man with the Memphis Street Railway 
Company. That was easy. All he had 
to do in the new job was to go down 
into the pits and scrape mud and caked 
oil from wheels and bearings. But he 
learned some more—not only about the 
business he was headed for, but about 
the strange antagonism which existed 
between the big public utility compa- 
nies and the public they were supposed 
to serve in a friendly spirit. More and 
more he saw that the spirit was any- 
thing but friendly on both sides. 
Presently he began to go up fast, 
first with the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, then with the 
Binghamton Railways, Light and 
Power Coripany, where he was as- 
sistant to the president and got the 
benefit of a complete course in street 
railways, gas and electricity; then with 
the New Orleans Railway and Light 
Company, where for four years he was 
vice president and general manager, 
and then to the New York Edison 
Company as assistant to the vice presi- 
dent and general manager. And in 


In those days the public had no high 
regard for public service corporations 
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1919 they made him president of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company. 

When he crossed the Brooklyn 
Bridge nine years ago he saw his 
chance. In those days the Brooklyn 
Edison Company was not Brooklyn’s 
most popular institution. People did 
not gather in Prospect Park on holi- 
days to cheer for 
it. When they 
talked about it 
they used harsh, 
coarse words 
which would 
never have been 
printed in the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

The people had 
no confidence in 
the company and 
no liking for it. 
They had not, 
they figured, got 
a square deal 
from it. They re- 
garded it with suspicion and antago- 
nism. Nor was the company itself uti- 
lizing the opportunities of a rich field. 
It was not making the money it should 
have been making, and its stock was 
not worth anything near what it should 
have been worth. Sloan hadn’t been in 
the driver’s seat twenty-four hours 
when he saw that the wagon was head- 
ed in the wrong direction. So he went 
to work to change things. 

He began by instituting in the rank 
and file of the company a new spirit 
and a new morale. One of the politest 
of men, he made his associates and 
subordinates see that courtesy has a 
positive business value. He drilled it 
into them patiently and good humored- 
ly that courtesy helps to get work done 
smoothly, with the least nervous fric- 
tion. By precept and example he in- 
stilled a spirit of mutual helpfulness 
and willingness. 

He made the day’s work more in- 
teresting by inspiring pride in the com- 
pany and by putting into effect a sys- 
tem of work records, promotions and 
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pay advancements, all strong incen- 
tives to ambition and extra effort. He 
instituted a bonus system, established 
liberal vacation arrangements, and in 
many other ways proved that the chief 
executive of the company was the 
friend as well as the boss of every man 
and woman employed by it. 

He made it a point in the first few 
months of his new job to meet per- 
sonally and shake hands with every 
employee of the company, in office or 
out. He made it a point to call them 
. by their first names. He encouraged 
them to go to him with their troubles— 
personal troubles. He let them know 
that part of his job was helping a good 
man or woman over the bumps of life. 
His office door was wide open to any- 
body that had a real grievance or any 
other good reason for seeing the presi- 
dent personally. 

It was not long until the new spirit 
began to take hold. The Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company began to lift its head, to 
take new pride in itself, to smile rather 
than to scowl. But only part of the 
reformation had been accomplished. 
Sloan had won his own company, but 
he had not yet won the public. It was 
that uphill task that he set himself to 
most vigorously. 

He sent out meter and repair men 
of a new type—men that had gone over 
the whole field with him personally in 
what football coaches call “skull 
talks.” Their job, they had learned, 
was not only to read meters and do 
repair work, but to do it in the friend- 
liest spirit of service. More than that, 
if they were called upon to do some 
little thing in a house which was out- 
side their regular work they were to 
do it cheerfully and ungrudgingly. 

It was not long until the house- 
wives of Brooklyn got to talking about 
how handy those Brooklyn Edison 
Company fellows were. They would 
hold the baby if you asked them, or 
beat a rug, or go down the cellar and 
patch up a leaky pipe without bothering 
to call in the plumber. Besides, they 
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were getting quick service. 

Mr. Sloan established the rule that 
when a call came it had to be answered 
within twenty minutes. No putting it 
off. Customers were entitled to quick 
action, and they were going to get it. 
The employees who made the best rec- 
ords along that line were the boys who 
were going to stand best with him when 
it came to handing out the good things. 

He carried friendly public service 
into the streets. If an automobilist 
got stuck and there happened to be a 
Brooklyn Edison truck anywhere near 
by, the truck driver knew that it was 
his business to help out the driver in 
distress. He didn’t bother about having 
to explain the loss of a few minutes’ 
time. He knew what was in Sloan’s 
mind. 

A friendly service performed to 
some Brooklynite in difficulties more 
than compensated in actual economic 
results for the loss of fifteen minutes 
or so of an employee’s working time. 
Such little services were performed so 
often and so willingly that people 
came to talk about it and the papers 
came to printing pieces about it. But 
there was more to come in the way of 
displaying a friendly interest in the 
community. 

Sloan is a great advertiser. He likes 
to set forth in big advertisements just 
what his company is doing and what it 
purposes to do in public service. In the 
course of his advertising in Brooklyn 
he ran a series of large ads, each one 
descriptive of some big manufacturing 
plant, shoe factory, chair factory and 
so on. This delighted the business men 
of the borough and made a great hit 
with the Chamber of Commerce. 

Little by little Sloan threw himself 
into civic activities, giving generously 
of his time and money. He became a 
director or trustee of four banks, and 
a director or trustee of twenty-five or 
thirty institutions of the first impor- 
tance in Brooklyn. Whenever he got 
the chance he made a speech, spreading 
his gospel of friendly service. He 
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talked to innumerable clubs and so- 
cieties and came personally into friend- 
ly contact with hundreds of thousands 
of people. 

The result was that he transformed 
the public attitude toward the public 
service company he headed. All Brook- 
lyn came to have 
a friendly feeling 
for Brooklyn Edi- 
son. They spoke 
of it as “ Matt 
Sloan’s company.” 
They urged their 
friends to become 
customers of its 
service. What was 
the result before 
nine years had 
passed? 

The number of 
customers of the 
Brooklyn Edison 
Company had in- 
creased from 137,000 to 768,000. The 
gross annual receipts had increased 
from $9,000,000 to $42,000,000. The 
number of employees had risen from 
1,500 to 10,000. The plant of the com- 
pany had been enormously improved, 
expanded and modernized. 

Rates for electricity had been re- 
duced to such an extent that in four 
years Sloan cut $8,000,000 from the 
electric light and power bills of Brook- 
lyn. He was able to do this for the 
simple reason that the more business 
he got—the more customers he made 
—the more electricity he was able to 
sell, and the more electricity he was 
able to sell the cheaper he was able to 
sell it. 

And the whole cycle began at the dot 
of sincere friendliness for the com- 
munity in which he was doing busi- 


ness; regarding his company as a part | 


of the community, a part which must 
serve as well as take profits. Sloan had 
proved down to the last decimal that 
the square deal paid, and that the way 
to make big money is to make all the 
friends it is possible to make. 

8 





Brooklyn Edison men would even hold a 
customer's baby 
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With that record in Brooklyn it was 
inevitable that he should be called to 
the larger field of Greater New York. 
A few weeks ago the command of the 
entire electric public utilities field was 
bestowed upon him. Within a few 
weeks he had begun to put into play in 
Greater New York 
the same ideas of 
friendly service 
that had built up 
the light and 
power business so 
extraordinarily in 
Brooklyn. 

Now, as he sits 
in his office on the 
twenty-fourth 
floor of the great 
new tower of the 
Consolidated Gas 
Company in East 
Fourteenth Street, 
looking out occa- 
sionally over one of the greatest busi- 
ness empires of the world, the abso- 
lute master of a billion-dollar amalga- 
mation, he has the wonderful satisfac- 
tion of having proved in cold dollars 
and sense that the warm human heart 
beat is the greatest money maker 
there is. 

Twenty years ago—ten years ago— 
financiers would have groaned in an- 
guish if they had been asked to ap- 
prove such theories as Sloan has built 
his life on. Now they hasten to turn 
over to him a billion dollars’ worth of 
business to command as he will. 

Almost forty-seven and looking ten 
years younger, Matthew Scott Sloan’s 
personality is crisp and keen, electrical 
with vitality. He enjoys the business 
of living so much that he sips every 
drop of it. He is the kind of man that 
sincerely likes people—likes to talk to 
them, meet them anywhere, shake 
hands with them. 

If there is a big football game on 
somewhere, Sloan will be found in the 
crowd. He is still an athlete, a six- 
footer, square-built, wide-shouldered, 
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vigorous, quick in his movements. He 
rides horseback for hours without feel- 
ing more than normal fatigue. Thirty- 
six holes of golf at a quick pace are his 
special dish. 

He is an interesting fellow, this 
transplanted Alabaman who retains the 
soft drawl of his Southern ancestors 
and has acquired more than his share 
of Northern snap. Without knowing 
anything whatever about him. you 
would mark him instantly for a man 
of decisive and original thought, sure 
‘to possess back of his steady blue eyes 
ideas out of the common and the con- 
ventional. As you sit across the desk 
from him in his new office you sense 
that buck-passing, alibis and yessing 
have no chance to get by in that office. 
There is an atmosphere there which is 
chilling to yessing and servile kowtow- 
ing. Bunk expires instantly. 

You would know at a glance that he 
keeps himself fit. Too often at forty- 
seven the successful man begins to run 


to fat—too much stomach, too much 


jowl. Not Sloan. He is as hard asa 
rock physically and keeps himself so 
by daily training. Since boyhood he 
has kept himself fit because he likes 
the feel of life. In middle age he is a 
motion-picture type, reminding you of 
Milton Sills. 

“My ambition,” he said to this 
writer, “is to accomplish for all of 
New York what I accomplished in 
Brooklyn. That is, to give better 
service at cheaper rates and in a thor- 
oughly friendly spirit to the people. 
Our chief problem is management and 
the spirit which enters into manage- 
ment. It is to handle our affairs so 
that the public we deal with is con- 
vinced that we are actually conducting 
our business so that it may be of the 
greatest possible benefit to the greatest 
number of people. Unless we so con- 
vince them we public utility executives 
are falling down on our jobs. 

“Wall Street no longer controls 
great public utilities. Nobody who is 
aware of the real inside of affairs be- 
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lieves any such thing. Public utilities 
are controlled by the people—by the 
hundreds of thousands of stockhold- 
ers who own them—Main Street con- . 
trol, not Wall Street. Big business is 
not predatory because big business is 
no longer stupid. Business can only 
grow to be big nowadays when it has 
proved to the satisfaction of its cus- 
tomers that it is honest and trust- 
worthy. It cannot expand unless it 
proves that, and in these days of mass 
production a company must expand. 
There can be no standing still. 

“We are not perfect, we public 
utilities folk, but we are away past the 
day when people looked upon us as 
Benedict Arnolds. Utility men are tak- 
ing up human relations in a human 
way. They understand that they need 
the confidence and codperation of the 
public. We can purchase protection 
against fire, but intelligence and help- 
ful service are the only protection 
against loss of public confidence. There 
was too much private office and brass 
rail about the utilities business in the 
old days. I believe in sitting behind a 
desk less and getting out among the 
people more. Make people like you, 
then give them the worth of their 
money and a little more. Follow that 
rule and your business will prosper. 

“We have all read of Aladdin and 
his wonderful lamp.. The button that 
starts millions of dollars’ worth of 
machinery going to-day or which 
makes homes glow with light and 
warmth is the modern lamp of Alad- 
din. The most disastrous thing that 
could happen in our workaday world 
would be a sudden shortage of elec- 
tricity. We live in an Age of Elec- 
tricity. Our future prosperity depends 
upon it. 

“The possibilities of lightening do- 
mestic labor and the toil of women by 
means of electrical apparatus have 
hardly been touched. There are more 
than 6,000,000 farms in the country, 
and only 500,000 have electrical serv- 
ice. Only about one per cent of our 
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railroads are electrified, but the young “What a glorious thing it would be 
men of to-day will live to see most to be alive a hundred years from now 
of the railroads operating by electric —just to see what will have been ac- 
power. complished by electrical energy!” 


The company’s truck drivers gave free 
aid to distressed motorists 


YOUTH IN AGE 


Snow on the head—midsummer at the heart: 

O wintry body with the soul of spring! 
The years say time it is for you to part 

From love and every foolish happy thing, 

The hour grows late, night falls, too late to sing, 
Too late, thy fellows are abed, and art 

And all life’s toys must cease—the curfew ring 
Summons the soul, ’tis time for you to start. 


But what if Time and I should disagree, 
And I should answer that the years are wrong, 
And I refuse to put away my toys. 
I still as green and merry as a tree, 
And in my heart unsung still many a song, 


And at my lips untasted many joys. 
Richard Le Gallienne 
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Lumbering 
7s a great 
game, with 
a chance for 
big money, but 


Carey Talbot X : x 
found that it 

may also have us 

problems and its hardships 


ir a ] AREY TALBOT reached 
behind him on the shelf for 
a can of snuff and set it be- 
fore his customer. 
wd “Wisht you-all kept the 
ST Game Bird snuff. Over at 
Pearson’s mill they got it. 
Sight better ’n this.” The gaunt, sal- 
low man fumbled the can into his 
pocket and picked up a small basket of 
groceries. “ Y’ ain’t got no quinine, 
have you?” 
The query, Taibot surmised, was 
just an excuse to set the basket down. 
“Yes,” he replied; “ but, better and 
cheaper, I have mosquito netting.” 
The gaunt one grasped his basket, 
shuffled to the door with new alertness, 


“Is there any chance that I will 
see you again?” he asked 


and gave a suspicious, scornful glance 


backward. 

“ Highfalutin’!” he shafted a part- 
ing sting, leaving the screen door open 
to prove his contempt of modern ideas 
about malaria. 

“Game Bird snuff,” Talbot made 
note in a small book that he took from 
his pocket. 

Then he glared at the item fero- 
ciously, set his teeth, and hurled the di- 
minutive red book across the twelve- 
foot width of the store. It fluttered 
above the piled slabs of salt pork and 
settled in a hamper of onions. 

‘“‘ Game—Bird—snuff !” he repeated, 
every syllable a sneer. 

Not because his fury died, but be- 
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cause something within him gave way 
independently of it, Talbot strode to 
the hamper, salvaged the rumpled 
book, and settled at a desk improvised 
of boards stretched from the show case 
to the window sill. He frowned at the 
pages, mumbling from them: 

‘** Heedless felling—lack of wedges 
—split trunks. Leaning trees passed 
up because troublesome. Many logs 
not recovered—same reason. Careless 
sawing into lengths. Order some hard 
candy. Enforce screening.’ You bet, 
even if it costs murder! ‘ Loose rails 
at first ridge curve. No spikes.’ No 
spikes! The worthless pearl-gloved 
dude! ‘Get book on care of mules. 
Measure Gregg levee. Game Bird 
snuff.’ Blah!” he snorted. “‘ Ambi- 
tious stuff for a Yale grad! Ought to 
go back and get an A. M. before tack- 
ling such profound matters. A chance 
to learn lumber manufacture, indeed!” 

That was what Gratian Taylor had 
offered him two years ago, when the 
big, kindly Southern lumberman came 
back to the reunion of the class of ’89. 
Mr. Taylor had a place in his plant for 
Hank Talbot’s son, darned if he didn’t, 
he said, if Carey wanted it; and he pro- 
ceeded to make the boy want it. 

“It’s a great game, lumbering,” he 
finished garnishing his offer. “It’s 
gripping, and there’s a chance for big 
money. It has more quirks and sur- 
prising small factors in it—but when 
you reach an executive position and 
grasp the control of them in your hand, 
it’s huge, lad!” 

How cocky safe Carey had felt those 
last two years in school! He recalled 
wryly his generous pity for the fellows 
who had to go forth and make berths 
for themselves. His was smoothed 
and waiting. 

There came a morning in late July 
when he landed springily from the 
train at Hampton, in Louisiana, and 
swung up the quiet streets of the still 
sleeping town. He invaded the Rand- 
Taylor Lumber Company so early that 
only a single stenographer was on 
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hand. After a glance through the 
string of plain, comfortable offices, 
and with hope that his would be the 
cozy room on the extreme right, he 
sauntered out to walk off his impa- 
tience. 

When he returned, his father’s 
friend was there, with half a dozen 
others. Mr. Taylor greeted the new- 
comer cordially and introduced him to 
several of his associates. Then he 
turned to an unimportant-looking, old- 
ish man who came in somewhat apolo- 
getically. 

“Our president, Mr. Rand, Carey,” 
he said. 

If Talbot was disappointed in the 
lack of front presented by the senior 
partner, he found no dearth of it in 
the general manager, who just then 
brisked in and interrupted whatever 
more Mr. Taylor would have said. 

“Morning, morning! Have you 
seen the new Lumber Outlook? First 
and second oak has jumped up a dozen 
points. Ripping right through the 
market !”” 

“ Interesting item, and I wish it con- 
cerned us,” commented the president 
dryly. “ Fancy grade oak is extinct in 
our yards.” 

“T know! The buyers’ inspectors 
give us a sour deal; but it would be a 
lot worse if they weren’t afraid I’d 
show up at the loading and grade the 
lumber over as fast as they toss it!” 

“Groundless fear,” murmured 
Rand, pottering out. 

“Mr. Fishel, our general manager,” 
Taylor introduced, “ and Carey Talbot, 
a future executive.” 

Fishel smiled indulgently at the 
pleasantry, bustled to the cozy office at 
the extreme right, touched a bell with 
a gesture of large achievement, and 
closed his door. ‘Talbot was tucking 
away the hint about rapid lumber 
grading. 

“Now here’s the whole layout,” 
Taylor explained. ‘Mr. Rand bobs 
in once each day and vanishes. I’m 
not as useful as I was, and I have our 
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town planing mill on my hands; so it’s 
up to the general manager to carry the 
big sawmill and the logging camp. 
They’re about fourteen miles from 
town, and several miles apart, but it’s 
essential for him to keep in close touch 
with both of them. It seems to be the 
fashion nowadays to go at the lumber 
business equipped with only a tran- 
scendental philosophy, but I’m an old 
fogy. I still believe that lumbering be- 
gins with the standing tree, and that 
the place to begin learning it is in the 

‘logging camp. Life in a logging camp, 
especially in a lowland forest, is no 
perpetual Junior Prom, Carey; so if 
you’d rather not tackle it, we can fit 
you into the office here.” 

“TI want to start at the bottom,” the 
young man replied firmly. 

“Good! Take the Cotton Belt 
freight to Giddings, our mill burgh, 
and hop the empty log train when it 
turns back to camp. <A one-room port- 
able shack is ready for you, and a note 
of orders will come to you now and 
then. Keep your eyes open, and if 
anything goes amiss, report it to Mr. 
Fishel. Good luck, Carey—wait a 
minute! I hear Greta outside. Want 
you to meet her.” 

The door burst open unceremonious- 
ly, and the room was charged with 
poignant blue lights, spring breezes, 
musical echoes. 

“ Well, young lady, what’s so amus- 
ing?” queried Taylor. 

“Mr. Creel. He tried to halt me, 
and I kissed him. He fainted into the 
waste basket, poor old dear!” 

“Miss Rand, this is Carey Talbot, 
a St. George for our dragon of slump- 
ing profits, I hope.” 

Carey looked down at the slender, 
blue-muslined figure, with fair curls 
disciplined to boyish severity, tanned 
blond skin, and teasing azure eyes. He 
looked—and did not speak. 

“One of the big, silent men,” she 
taunted his wordlessness. 

“ Talbot’s going to rough it at the 
logging camp for a while,” Taylor said. 
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“Fine! We'll come to see you some 
time. I’ve tried for ages to get Mr. 
Fishel to take me there, but he thinks 
a logging camp isn’t the place for a 
nice girl,” said Greta Rand, with quiz- 
zical brows. 

“Or for a nice man, _ either,” 
growled Taylor; “ and he’s a very nice 
man. Don’t miss your train, Carey. 
So long!” 

II 


Ta.Bor strode back to the station, 
accented his steps with fist clenchings 
and muffled snorts. He had stood, by 
thunder, like a blockhead, speechless— 
gaping like an idiot! What could she 
think of him? When he did see her 
again—when he did! 

He dropped from the caboose at 
Giddings, swept a curious glance over 
the few score whitewashed cottages 
that clustered around the unlovely 
frame hotel, and made straight for the 
monster mill, weaving in and out of 
the stacks of curing lumber. 

The roar of the greedy band saw set 
his nerves tingling, and the odor of 
new-cut wood spiced the air. After a 
hasty survey of the ground floor, Tal- 
bot climbed the skeleton stair excited- 
ly to the saw floor. 

A throbbing intelligence, it seemed 
—the giant derrick that picked a log 
from the mountain of them beside the 
railroad spur and swung it unerringly 
to the saw floor; the men who rolled 
it upon the carriage; the mechanical 
steel “nigger” that sprang up with 
claw hands and battered it into place; 
the carriage that forced it against the 
ravenous saw; the guiding hand and 
knowing eye of the chief sawyer—a 
colossal composite intelligence, and he, 
Carey Talbot, was to be a unit of it. 

He would make his part felt. He 
would lose no time in mastering the 
whole subject of lumbering. Mr. Tay- 
lor would be surprised at his progress 
—and so would Greta Rand! 

A shrill from the log train roused 
him. He ran down the swaying stairs 
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to present himself at the cab. 

“‘T’m supposed to ride to camp with 
you,” he informed the lank engineer. 

“That’s sure a piece of luck for 
me!” the other assured him. ‘“ The 
fireman took sick and laid off here. My 
name’s Westfield Calhoun. What’s 
yourn?” 

“Oh—Carey Talbot. I’d got to 
thinking of myself as part of this 
whole lumbering machine, and I for- 
got I had a name.” 

“Yeh, that’s what you'll find you 
are—part of a machine that’s all shiny 
in front and rusty in the back. Now, 
Mr. Talbot, you-all kindly poke them 
oak slabs in the fire, and do it reg’lar.” 

Between pokes, the amateur fireman 
watched the slowly shifting panorama. 
The locomotive seemed to convert its 
greedily bolted food into nervousness 
rather than speed. The slender pines 
of the sand hills gave way to buxom 
bronze gum trees as the ground 


dropped lower; these, in tyrn, yielded 
to other growths until, in the lush low- 


lands, the oaks towered triumphant. 
West of them shimmered Red River. 
Eastward, in bayou, stark cypresses 
waved scarves of trailing moss. The 
ground grew spongy. ‘The engine 
slowed to a crawl. 

“This yere’s where the rails was laid 
recent, when we shifted camp. They 
been gettin’ carelesser right along bout 
layin’ track, and this time they put it 
right on the grass. Every day or so 
we go off the track along yere. Whop 
—there she goes, b’gosh!” 

Fased to a stop, the engine puffed 
indignantly. Calhoun and his fireman 
piled out. The unruffled engineer lift- 
ed a pair cf iron contrivances from a 
hook outside the locomotive, and 
brought shovels and a sledge hammer 
from the ledge above the fender. 

“?Tain’t so bad—only the front 
truck o’ the fust car off. We got to 
fetch some of those extry ties yonder 
and brace the track.” 

For two hours the men toiled, dig- 
ging the sod from between the old ties 
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that new ones might be shoved between 
them under the tilted truck. The wheel 
replacers were spiked down, steam 
raised, and the disgruntled engine 
coaxed forward cautious foot by foot. 

Talbot was dripping when the tools 
were stored and he resumed his job of 
firing. Muscles trained in crew and 
tennis ached under the strain they had 
borne; but he was thinking of some- 
thing else. 

“Happens every day or so?” he 
marveled. 

“’Bout; and when it spills logs— 
whew!” 

“Expensive economy,” Talbot sum- 
marized. 

““You-all better poke slabs,” re- 
turned the engineer. 

The camp was a triple row of port- 
able cabins dominated by the camp 
commissary. Foley, the commissary 
clerk, pointed out Talbot’s cabin to 
him. The newcomer dumped his bags, 
got into a suit of khaki, and set off to- 
ward the sound of ax and maul. 

For three weeks he filled in for-miss- 
ing members of the felling and sawing 
gangs. There was always a waiting 
place. Malaria, ravager of the camp’s 
efficiency, was accepted with fatalistic 
resignation. Talbot made bold to write 
about this to Fishel, but there was no 
reply. 

Surprised but undismayed, he sent 
notes about other perplexing phases of 
the work—carelessness in felling, so 
that handsome trees were split; the 
nonchalance with which logs were de- 
serted, if troublesome to recover from 
boggy ground; and other points of 
haste and waste and camp dissatisfac- 
tion. Fishel, no doubt submerged in 
important administrative duties, did 
not seem to have time to reply. 

Each evening found the new log- 
ger’s back aching, his hands swollen. 
The humid warmth of the lowlands 
drugged him with its languor; but 
hunger to learn whipped him forth 
each morning and held him exploring 
when the day’s work was over. 
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His inquisition centered at last on 
the sodded levees that paralleled the 
river on either side. Strangely enough, 
the river, at each dangerous flood rise, 
broke through to the Rand-Taylor 
land, while the levee on the opposite 
bank, bordering Hayden Gregg’s land, 
never overflowed or crumbled. This 
was part of the camp’s grievance. 

On his fourth Saturday in camp, 
Talbot rummaged an ancient transit 
out of the commissary junk room and 
planned to spend the next day snoop- 
ing about the levees with it; but an in- 
vitation to dine at Mr. Taylor’s came 
peremptorily over the store telephone. 
For a minute he was loath to accept. 
Hampton, and all the world, seemed 
strangely remote. He was reluctant 
to step out of his role. Still, this prob- 
ably meant promotion to the mill. He 
had learned everything essential at the 
camp; and—he just might happen to 
see Greta Rand. 

But say, look at him! Hair shaggy, 


nails grubbed off, hands calloused, and 
not an orthodox crease in either of his 


two suits! Every blessed shirt was 
crinkled with moisture, and his shoes 
-had helped to replace a derailed truck. 
Foley sold him a flatiron, however, and 
he put in an evening of frantic 
valeting. 

Good thing he had! Greta Rand sat 
beside him at dinner. She was prettier 
than ever without a hat. Her little 
head sat daintily on her slender neck, 
and her brushed curls toyed with the 
light. ‘The mystery of an elusive dim- 
ple that peeped and fled at the corner 
of her mouth eclipsed the stark reali- 
ties of the hardwood forest. 

It was hard to think of anything 
else, but Talbot managed to mention 
the most pressing needs of the camp. 
He also assured Mr. Taylor, modestly, 
that he had learned all there was to 
logging. His employer only chuckled. 

Nothing was said about a promotion 
to the mill. The announcement would 
no doubt come in writing through the 
proper channels. 
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He went eagerly through the scant 
mail at the commissary the following 
afternoon. Ha, there it was! A few 
weeks at the mill, studying lumber 
grading, and he would be ready for the 
offices. He tore the note open eagerly. 
It was an order for him to relieve Fo- 
ley in the commissary until another ar- 
rangement could be made. Foley, it 
seemed, was leaving for Hampton at 
once. 

Carey wrestled his chagrin. A whole 
day lost from learning the lumber 
game—or maybe two! 


III 


THE humid days of August eased to 
September and sweltered on toward 
October. Talbot chafed from wonder- 
ing indignation to savage fury, and 
lapsed into a thick grouch.” No com- 
missary clerk had been sent to release 
him. Precious time was slipping by, 
while he moldered in a_twelve-by- 
twenty-foog store. Didn’t Mr. Taylor 
know how anxious he was to learn? 
Then why couldn’t he scare up another 
clerk? 

Added to the ignominy of doling out 
salt pork and corn meal, a swarm of 
petty duties beset him like hungry 
gnats. His to settle bickerings between 
the men, even to mediate in domestic 
wrangles; to prod the well and hearten 
the sick, to hasten with first aid to man 
or beast; to stamp out cock fighting 
and substitute horseshoes; to say a 
prayer at a deathbed, to name babies, 
and to wallop the camp bully in the 
name of scientific boxing. 

Pawing the crude desk clear with 
one ominous flourish, Talbot set his 
jaw and wrote another letter. He was 
no longer deferential to the general 
manager. Why hadn’t that screening 
ultimatum come through? Only a 
heavy hand from the top could per- 
suade these people to do with screens 
instead of malaria. Why had that fenc- 
ing gang been sent down in the face of 
all protest? 

“Take that, you high-handed 
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chump!” Talbot said to himself, as he 
wrote. 

He went on to explain that the for- 
est people, hidden away in the lower 
swamp, felt that they had a heaven- 
sent right to graze their cattle where 
they wished. They had declared war 
—fence cutting, tree burning, and so 
on. A much repeated order for assort- 
ed hard candy had been ignored. Silly 
requisition, no doubt, but the men 
wanted the stuff. 

“‘ Smile—what do I care?” interpo- 
lated the indignant Talbot. 

Next he told the general manager to 
keep a report of the river gauge at 
hand, as he intended to telephone for 
~ it daily; and to see that the next lot of 
snuff was the Game Bird brand. 

“ An imposing list to set before the 
elegant manager of a big corporation!” 
he commented to himself. 

He sealed the letter viciously, locked 
the store, and hurried to waylay the 
outgoing log train. Wes Calhoun, his 
sworn henchman, pocketed the letter 
with skeptical headshaking. 

A scowl black over his countenance, 
Talbot stamped back to the store, ran 
up the steps to the flimsy porch, and 
almost trod on the toes of Gratian 
Taylor. A silvery laugh came from a 
pile of empty crates. Enthroned on 
them sat Greta Rand, regal in white 
homespun wool and her own gold and 
blue and pink loveliness. 

It was great to see her again—to see 
them both again! Mr. Taylor had no 
doubt come to announce Talbot’s pro- 
motion. He unlocked the store and 
invited his guests inside with a courtly 
fiourish, Hang his rumpled khakis, 
his mud-caked boots, and the back- 
handed hair cut he’d given himself 
without aid of mirrors! 

“Interesting place, a commissary,” 
expanded Mr. Taylor genially, looking 
about him as he sat down on one of the 
two chairs. “ Does me good to see you 
here, Carey. It’s the clubhouse, social 
center, and clearing house of gossip for 
the whole camp—eh, lad?” 
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Liked seeing Talbot there, did he? 
Fine chance of promotion! 

“It’s all of that, sir,” the young man 
agreed ruefully, perching on a mack- 
erel keg. “ Speaking of gossip, I’d like 
to talk to you about the loneliness and 
discontent of the loggers, and about 
the floods that are reported northwest 
of here.” 

“Surely! Greta and I ran down 
here in a car to the crossroads, and 
walked the levee the rest of the way. 
Well, Carey, how goes the sprint to- 
ward an executive position?” 

“Tm making just about as much 
progress as one of those overlooked 
logs rotting out there in the marsh,” 
said Talbot, managing to keep his voice 
level, though he couldn’t keep his teeth 
apart. 

‘Not learning the lumber business, 
eh? Well, you never can tell, you never 
can tell,” replied Mr. Taylor cheer- 
fully. 

Talbot’s teeth came together again 
with a click. He would have to make 
a stand, a plea, an argument. He 
raced his mind over the problem one 
way and back another. 

“It’s like this, Mr. Taylor—” 

“ You-all’s wanted over yon, boss,” 
whined a voice at the window. The 
gaunt man of the morning pushed his 
sallow face against the screen. “ Bet- 
ter fetch whatsomever medicine you 
got.” 

“ Another sick mule?” inquired Tal- 
bot, with biting chagrin in every syl- 
lable. 

“ Naw—only Jeff Ellicot. Taken 
awful sick. He’s out’n his head ter- 
rible.”’ 

“T suppose I’ll have to go. Excuse 
me—I’ll be back in a few minutes.” 

“ All right, Carey,” said Mr. Taylor 
placidly. “ Such is a camp.” 

Talbot snatched up his first-aid kit 
and followed the messenger down 
through the rows of cabins to the one 
tenanted by the stricken logger. He 
shooed out a couple of gaping neigh- 
bors and examined the patient, who 
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was delirious, but had no fever. It 
seemed to be another case of the mys- 
terious sickness that had depleted the 
force at other times. 

The room was heavy with a sweetish 
odor. Talbot had a hunch. He made 
a hurried search and routed his quarry 
from under the patient’s very pillow— 
a bottle still containing a bit of clear 
liquid. So that was what codperated 
with malaria and indolence in cutting 
down the camp’s efficiency! It was 
moonshine of the rottenest sort. 

“Any more sick like that to-day?” 
he demanded of the first neighbor who 
oozed through the crack when he start- 
ed to open the door. 

“Yes, sir—some, but not taken so 
bad.” 

“They can all croak, for all I care!” 
he exclaimed desperately. 

At the same moment some obstinate 
corner of his mind was organizing a 
crusade against this newly recognized 
camp enemy. 


Legging it back to the store, he 
found ten-year-old Ferd Biggans in 


charge. The visitors were gone. 

“They done lef’ soon’s you-all did, 
Mr. Talbot,” Ferd explained. “The 
gentuhman tol’ me to tell you he thunk 
you was doin’ fine.” 

**Damn!” exploded the commissary 
clerk. Then again, almost tearfully: 
““Damn!” He dropped at his desk, 
disappointment shaking him like a 
chill. “ Didn’t have a minute with 
them, and I hoped—hoped—” 

His tousled head drooped to a 
crooked elbow, and misery rolled over 
him in a cold tide. 

“Got any Diamont plug terbacky?” 
a voice piped. ‘‘ Pa’s done shut down 
on us a buyin’ snuff, but ma says she 
don’t *low to cook and scrub and nuss 
a baby fer no man on less’n thirty 
cents’ wuth of snuff a week. I s’pose 
I got to do with plug.” 

Talbot dragged up, cut a small slice 
of the coveted tobacco, and allowed the 
scrubby youth to snatch it from his 
fingers. 
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“You're too young to use that 
stuff,” he admonished. 

“ Highfalutin’!”’ came back the in- 
evitable disposal of an outlander’s ab- 
surd theory. 

Alone, Talbot slumped again to his 
despair, reveled in it. He came out of 
it bristling with several determinations. 
Certain things about this camp were 
going to toe a new mark. He would 
get a kick-back out of that office, or 
know why. He was going to learn 
lumbering, if only to show Greta the 
sort of man she had dodged out and 
left while he was off on an errand of 
mercy. 

‘Blast that worthless Jeff Ellicot!” 
he growled. “I hope the rotten stuff 
darned near kills him!” 

Greta would see. He was going to 
be one of the South’s lumber kings, re- 
gardless of all the obstacles that imagi- 
nation could conjure. 

He was still busy conjuring ob- 
stacles and disposing of them offhand 
—and fishing dill pickles from a barrel 
—that evening, when a drawled sen- 
tence caught his interest: 

“T see a traveler to-day goin’ 
through in his covahed wagon from 
Arkansas to live off’n his wife’s folks 
down in Mississippi for a spell. Said 
he was sure clearin’ out o’- these river 
bottoms as fast as his mules could take 
him. Said the water was rising pesky 
fast up above a piece. Us fellers ’d 
better look out for ourselves! No one 
else will!” 

“T ain’t hankerin’ to resk no floods 
myself, I ain’t,” another whined. “ The 
hogs is workin’ toward the ridges. I 
seen ’em.” 

“Then look out fer high water! 
They always know, hogs do.” 

Fach newcomer added his melan- 
choly drawl to the doleful chorus. It 
reminded Talbot of a winter wind 
moaning down chimneys and through 
window cracks. Not a voice grew 
louder, but he could feel the tension 
augment. 

In the morning he called the office. 
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“What is the river news to-day, 
Mr. Fishel? Too busy? Please switch 
me to Mr. Taylor. Oh, you'll take 
time after all, will you? Read me the 
river report—slowly. That’s pretty 
bad. You'd better have five thousand 
—no, ten thousand sacks sent out, in 
case of sudden rise here. What’s the 
joke? Never heard of a flood in the 
fall? Well, there’s no closed season 
on water running down hill, and if it’s 
that high just above us—aw, send 
those sacks, will you? And don’t for- 
get that Game Bird snuff. You heard 
me — Game — Bird — snuff. Laugh, 
damn you!” 

Sorting out spoiled apples is sooth- 
ing work, so that a little later Talbot 
was composed enough to call Greta 
Rand. Casting about for an excuse 
' that would justify the commissary 
clerk’s telephoning the president’s 
niece, he hauled up the happy convic- 
tion that he owed her an apology for 
something he couldn’t prevent. 


“‘T’m sorry I had to leave on an er- 


rand while you were here. I know I 
oughtn’t to have let off like that, but 
after getting primed to dash right up 
through the lumber business — yes, I 
have garlic, but you'll have to wait a 
minute—pardon me, speaking to a cus- 
tomer. I had hopes for a while that 
Mr. Taylor would rescue me and give 
me a chance to learn something; but— 
he says what? ‘That this is the very 
place for me? Greta! I mean—may 
I?—thanks. I’m coming to town to 
hunt a decent job, and I wonder if I 
may call on you—yes, both garlic and 
beans; but please wait—hello! Hello!” 
Business of rattling the receiver, mild- 
ly accusing the operator, more hello- 
ing. 

When Talbot gave up and turned to 
his waiting Mexican customer, his 
mind was made up. He would chuck 
the whole absurd fiasco and hunt for a 
new start. 

“ Here are your delicacies, and don’t 
let me hear of your cooking them with 
boards torn out of your porch floor!” 
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A few days, and some one else could 
agonize over vanishing porches. 


IV 


TaLBor’s telephone conversation 
with the office at five o’clock only thick- 
ened his grouch. Creel answered. 

“Did Fishel give that requisition 
for sacks his O. K.?” Talbot demand- 
ed. “Gave it what—the horse laugh? 
Creel, there’s a week’s cut of logs on 
the ground. Why? Because both en- 
gines are laid up, and you took your 
own sweet time sending somebody to 
fix them. Thousands of dollars’ worth 
of logs on the ground, and if the flood 
hits us they say it takes a month for 
this place to dry out after an overflow 
—a month of idleness for the mill— 
well, why should I give a hang?” 

The men began to drift in for their 
evening gossip. They went at it with 
doleful satisfaction, discussing their 
wrongs, hinting vague grievances 
against the intangible thing called the 
company. For the first time their talk 
touched a vibrant sympathy in Talbot. 
Before, the loggers had been scarcely 
more than maddeningly inefficient 
parts of a distractingly incompetent 
whole; but now, while he ground cof- 
fee or measured off oilcloth, he felt the 
throb beneath their tiresome patter. 

“Yeh, you might think we was all 
pizen down this way. ‘The company 
don’t pay us no heed. None of ’em 
comes to see us hardly wunst a year, 
Derned dudes, afeared of gittin’ dirty 
—that’s what they are!” 

“Huh! Lumberin’ ain’t no dude 
job, it ain’t.” 

“Sure ain’t! 
know Little River’s out’n the banks 

“Pshaw! What ’d they care?” 

“TI reckon to pull out o’ this yere 
hole.” 

“T ’low to go, too.” 

The following noon Talbot was 
echoing their sentiments with grim em- 
phasis. All morning he had been call- 
ing Fishel, but it seemed that the gen- 
eral manager was in conference, was 


Wonder if they-all 


p? 
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dictating letters, was engaged, was 
busy. At any rate, he had no time for 
flood menaces and sacks. At noon, it 
appeared, he had gone out to luncheon 
at the Town Club—with Miss Rand, 
some one believed. 

Talbot cursed them both. Then he 
kicked over a hamper of yams and sent 
Ferd Biggans for Wes Calhoun. 

“Wes, since your engine’s laid up, 
I want you to hold down the commis- 
sary until they send a man out. I’m 
leaving. Yes, for good,” he added bit- 
' ingly. 

Wes was almost tearful. 

““Why, look yere, boss, you cain’t 
rightly do that. What ’ll become of 
we-all ?” 

Talbot reassured him at random, 
stalked to his own cabin, tossed his be- 
longings together, left his bigger lug- 
gage, and* walked the log road to the 
mill. 

The monster was silent now, but full 
of fascination. Brady, the foreman, 
was on hand, and so were the filer and 
the engineer, and each confided sepa- 
rately in Talbot as they couriered hun 
about; but the silent mill was the most 
eloquent. 

He caught the freight into Hampton 
and reached the office at three o’clock. 
Fishel was hanging up his hat. He 
had only just returned from lunching 
with Greta, Talbot thought dourly. 

“What? Another note?” the man- 
ager greeted, glancing at an envelope 
in the young man’s hand. 

Talbot scowled past him into Tay- 
lor’s office and laid the envelope on the 
desk in front of his benefactor. 

““What’s this?” Taylor cocked his 
glasses at the single sheet. “ You're 
crazy, boy! Fishel, call Mr. Rand and 
come here. Rand, this rash young 
man hands us his resignation!” 

“I’m sorry to seem unappreciative 
of—I was going to say of the oppor- 
tunity to learn lumbering, but it wasn’t 
that. I’ve been so tied down to trivial 
things, hunting down bootleggers, sit- 
ting up with sick mules, haranguing 
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over the lack of candy—” 

A gleam of amusement flickered in 
Taylor’s eyes. 

‘I imagine there’s nothing amiss at 
the camp, but what it would be easy to 
correct,” he tempered. 

‘Easy, and yet impossible.” Talbot 
bit the words. “I’ve made requisi- 
tions day after day for little things— 
so little that they were piffled away by 
an amused office, but so big in the 
stripped lives of those poor devils out 
there—have any of you ever lived in 
a logging camp?” 

He caught himself and smoothed 
over his challenge. 

“Then there were matters of com- 
pany needs—little things, too. I asked 
for spikes four times to secure a few 
loose rails. Well, the rails dumped an 
engine while the other engine was laid 
up with a leaky boiler. It took a crew 
of men five days to repair the wreck, 
and the mill shut down all that time 
for want of logs!” 

“You got your spikes, all right. I 
had them sent,” Fishel defended 
crisply. 

“Sure—a day after the smash-up. 
They came by express. Luxurious, 
that—nineteen dollars expressage to 
bring thirty dollars’ worth of spikes 
from Shreveport!” 

Rand got up and walked back and 
forth with his precise tread. Taylor 
smiled at some figures that he was pen- 
ciling on a blotter. Talbot felt that he 
had been absurd, growing dramatic 
Over a nineteen-dollar item in a two- 
million-dollar organization, displaying 
how small-calibered he was. 

“What else might vou have ob- 
served, Mr. Talbot?” asked Rand caus- 
tically, resuming his place by the 
window. 

“Nothing of importance. At best, 
I’ve been only a commissary clerk, and 
I guess that’s as big a job as I'd fit. I 
see now that the things I thought im- 
portant were all petty.” 

“What, for instance?” 
Rand sharply. 


quizzed 
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“Well, I’ve written a lot about the 
discontent of the loggers — about 
everything at the camp, whimpering 
over the phone about snuff and candy. 
Lord! To-day I went over the mill, 
and noticed a number of fiddling 
things.” 

“What?” boomed the old man. 

“ The fire brick has given out in the 
boiler—means another shut-down. The 
engineer tried to get the brick sent, so 
as to fix it during this lay-off. I saw 
that all but one fire bucket had been 
carried away—found one back of the 
boiler house and another in the stable. 
The water barrels were nearly empty. 
The oilers are careless about stringing 
oil on the filthy ground floor—yes, 
filthy! Bark, slivers, sawdust, oil- 
soaked and waiting for a spark. How 
you get a decent insurance rate—” 

“We don’t,” snapped Rand. 

“Go on,” soothed Taylor. 

“ Noticed a lot of junked saws in 
the filing room. The filer said you 
paid about four hundred dollars apiece 
for them.” There he went again, 
mouthing over pennies! Well, they had 
asked him. “‘ The discarded saws didn’t 
look worn. I asked the filer why, and 
he showed me that he had cracked 
them in the notches in filing them. Said 
he wouldn’t have done that, only you 
won’t buy them in pairs so that he 
could take his time over them. Says 
he has to crowd them in the filing, and 
it makes them brittle. Then Brady 
showed me over the stacks, a world of 
lumber, and almost none of it fancy 
grade. He exonerated the sawyer— 
said all the instruction he got from 
here was te hurry, hurry, pile up a big- 
ger day’s record in board ‘eet than the 
rival mills—sort of a sporting race to 
be gloated over at country clubs. And 
the mill mules are not fed right—” 

A smile on Fishel’s lips cut Talbot 
short. 

“Ts —that —all?” the president 
asked grimly. “ Then—thank you. 
Good day, gentlemen!” 

He recovered his hat from the inner 


office and padded testily out and away. 

The general manager rose, stretched 
languidly, and yawned behind his fin- 
gers. 

“ Very—er—diverting.” 

Talbot pulled up, ill at ease, humili- 
ated. He had showed himself off nice- 
ly, he had! Babbling about homely, 
insignificant nothings to these men of 
large affairs! But how did they know 
whether he could have grasped the es- 
sentials of lumbering? They had never 
given him a chance. 

“Good-by, Mr. Taylor,” he said, 
striving to translate the heat in his 
voice to a gracious warmth. “ Thank 
you for trying to give mea start in life. 
I’m sorry I didn’t make good.” 

“Wait, Carey. Write your address 
on this blotter, so that we can send 
your salary to you.” 

“T’ll be at the Dolphin Hotel until 
I find another job.” 

There was a quizzical look on Tay- 
lor’s face as he shook the young man’s 
hand. To Talbot’s consternation, a 
chuckle sped him on his way. Blood 
was pounding in his head. He stalked 
on blindly, and collided with Greta 
Rand outside the building. 

“Well, well! What terrible thing 
has happened now? You look posi- 
tively tragic, Carey, and tragedy sits 
rather funnily on you.” 

“Funny! I hope to laugh at it my- 
self some day, but just now—is there 
any chance that I'll get to see you 
again? I’ve piffled out with the com- 
pany.” 

“See me? N-never! Let’s pull a 
big, big gloom over our future and say 
a tremulous farewell. G-good-by!” 

The girl’s mock sob bubbled to 
laughter. Greta tripped on through 
the doorway, smiling back at him in a 
comradely way that left him dangling 
between elation and wretchedness, and 
wholly bewildered. 


V 


In his room at the Dolphin, Talbot 
struggled to reason all these inconsis- 
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tencies to an understandable point, but 
gave it up and settled to the evening 
paper. He read with a stern determi- 
nation not to turn to the river news. If 
the flood spread to Hampton — well, 
his room was on the fourth floor. Let 
her rise! 

But the pages flipped themselves, 
and there it was. With the sheet 
clutched in his hand, he grabbed his 
hat and fumbled pell-mell down the 
three flights. At the Patton warehouse, 
his order gave no surprise. Ten thou- 
sand sacks—yes, sir, quite all right. 
Credit had been arranged. Mr. Tay- 
lor had called up this morning and 
fixed the matter just in case Mr. Tal- 
bot should call for anything. How 
about heavy twine, too? 

“Get them to Giddings as soon as 
possible, will you?” 

‘* Get them to you to-morrow noon.” 

Talbot had no plans, As he boarded 
the evening train, he told himself over 
and over that he owed the company 
nothing; and yet somehow he couldn’t 
let the camp be drowned out without 
going back to face the danger. 

He swung off at Giddings, hunted 
for Brady, the mill boss, and found 
him poking about in queer places for 
fire buckets. 

“ Gives a fellow new interest to have 
somebody seem to care about the mill,” 
he declared. 

“Blamed if I care! But the logs 
down at the camp, Brady—we’ve got 
to keep the water from coming in on 
them—you and I, hear?” 

He sketched a still hazy plan. 

“You can count on me, and maybe 
twenty men,” Brady promised stoutly. 

“Explain their status to them. 
They'll be taking orders from an out- 
sider, and risking the disapproval of 
the general manager.” 

“Him! He ain’t had no time for 
us.. To put one over on him, that’s 
why I’m for it!” 

Talbot left him to hunt out Jasper, 
the colored man who had been teaming 
to the mill since the engines had been 
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laid up. Jasper rolled his eyes dubi- 
ously at Talbot’s proposal. 

“No, suh, boss!” he said, ready 
with the honorary title given to any 
town man. “I doan’ make no moh 
trips to the camp aftah the one I done 
made this mornin’. I see a woods hog 
wif a twig in his mouf trottin’ towahds 
the ridges. The cows was drawed up 
in a passel, mournin’ lak they hear bad 
news. High watah’s up yon way, boss. 
I kin do ’thout the river bottoms foh a 
while!” 

“You'll get ten dollars a load—big 
money.” 

“Yas, suh, but—” 

“The Mexicans aren’t scared out 
like that.” 

Jasper rose to the bait. 

“‘ Look yere, it ain’t that I’m ’xactly 
skeered—it’s jes’ that I doan hankah 
foh high watah. Mexicans! I 
wouldn’t name one of my foh mules 
along with them ornery—” 

“Good! You’re not afraid—it’s 
just a matter of taste; but for fifteen 
dollars a load, and a new pair of high 
boots,” Talbot went on, watching the 
reluctant brightening of the wrinkled 
black face, “a brace of fat pullets, and 
a pair of new bridles with shiny brass 
rivets and colored tassels—” 

That clinched it. The sacks would 
be hauled to camp. 


Morning found Talbot taut and 
edgy. He had tossed the night out on 
a cot at the hotel, vowing that for all 
he cared the Rand-Taylor outfit could 
go to blazes, but making a mental list 
of stuff to be sent with the sacks—lan- 
terns, shovels, and food. A short pow- 
wow with Brady, and he was off down 
the log road, hoofing it to camp. 

Wes Calhoun was a sorry figure of 
boredom and bewilderment in the 
midst of his wares. Measuring and 
counting had addled him to the border 
of idiocy. He hailed Talbot ecstati- 
cally. 

“ Good thing the company done sent 
you back, boss! I don’t take none to 
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store handlin’, and my engine’s over 
yon with the river comin’ in on it. The 
folks here is packin’ to leave, but I 
cain’t take my engine,” he concluded 
disconsolately. 

“Yes, the water’s pushing from 
above, Wes, but it’s up to us to keep it 
out. You'll have to help me. Go tell 
the whole bunch to come here.” 

He met the gathering on the com- 
missary porch. 

“Women and children can go to the 
ridges, but you men will stay here. The 
river will come up, but not over. We’re 
going to do what has never been done 
before—hold this levee in a flood. 
You'll be paid double rates per hour, 
you'll have a holiday on pay later, and 
I’m going to get the company to send 
a moving picture outfit and a radio 
down here. Don’t know how I’m go- 


ing to do it, but lam. The big thing 
is, we're going to fight and win!” 

No one had questioned his authority. 
He had meant that no one should; but 
he was surprised when a cheer, albeit 


a feeble one, went up from the men— 
men not muscled to enthusiasm. 

The wait for Jasper and the sacks 
was spent in getting the women and 
little folk started to the ridges and or- 
ganizing the men into groups and 
shifts; and all the while, the turgid red 
water crept menacingly up the banks. 
Then the bales were opened and the 
sacks distributed along the line of dan- 
ger, where the levee felt the push of a 
turn in the stream. At intervals apart 
six men were stationed. ‘They set to 
work filling the sacks with sandy soil, 
tying and placing them on the levee. 
The ground was already growing slip- 
pery from seepage. 


VI 


A couple of hours later, when ‘fal- 
bot had got jumpy lest Brady had 
failed to raise his promised recruits, 
the little band headed into camp. 
Lunched and rested, they relieved the 
loggers. 

Soon after the next shift, the swift 
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subtropical night engulfed the forest. 
Lanterns twinkled along the levee, 
limning and distorting a weaving line 
of men. A chill rain began to drizzle, 
adding to the slime of the seep water. 
Wes and Brady took part of the over- 
seeing; but soon after dark Wes dis- 
appeared. 

“ Beat it for the ridges, Wes has,” 
growled the filer from the mill, who 
had dinned a minor note of discour- 
agement from the first. “If we had 
sense, we'd foller him!” 

‘Shut up!” ordered the weary Tal- 
bot. “Any more of that, and I'll 
thump you to pieces. Go back there 
and build a fire for these wet men!” 

The river grew steadily angrier, 
swirling, flinging brush and drift logs 
against the bank, reaching for them to 
hurl them back again. Lights had ap- 
peared across the river’s blackness. 

“ Gregg’s workin’ on his levee, too. 
It always holds, but this one busts 
every time,” mouthed one. 

“Yeh, the water always comes over 
on this side,” agreed another plaintive 
voice in the dark. 

“Tt won’t this time,” Talbot put in 
firmly, and bullied himself into believ- 
ing it. 

Wading from group to group 
through the deepening ooze, he praised, 
coaxed, threatened, and whipped up 
the long cherished bitterness against 
the luck of the opposite levee. At the 
last pile of sacks he took an uncanny 
notion that somebody lurked in the 
blackness beyond them.  Sloshing 
ahead, he ran into Wes. 

“Glad you come, boss! I’ve kind 
o’ ‘lowed that Gregg comes acrost at 
this old ferry cable and busts our levee 
above yere, so’s to save the push on his 
own. He’d do anything, and this is 
the only place he can cross in a flood. 
He could rig a pulley to this cable. You 
ain’t got a gun along, have you?” 

“ Yes, but we don’t want any shoot- 
ing in this.” 

“ Aw, jest to skeer ’em—but I’d 
ruther let ’em get across so’s I can 
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smash ’em up with this cypress knee. 
Hear ’em fiddlin’ at that cable?” 

“Here’s the gun—but only just to 
scare them, mind you!” 

Halfway back along the working 
line Talbot collided with a whimpering 
man. 

‘What's up?” he demanded. 

“‘ She’s crumblin’ —I felt it! I’m 
goin’ to tell them downstream fellers 
to save theirselves!” 

A fist shot out, and the would-be 
Paul Revere rolled into the darkness. 
In savage panic Talbot concentrated 
men at the weak point. On and on 
they toiled, working desperately. The 
relief intervals shrank shorter, though 
here and there a man toppled over, and 
others had to be spared to bundle him 
to a cabin. 

Ruthlessly the hungry river boiled 
upward, and tongues of water began 
to lick over the crest of sacks. Men 
gave way before the menace. Talbot 
froze with a moment’s despair. He 
had lost! 

No, not yet! Stubbornness tensed 
him. Grasping a shovel, he plunged 
through the mire, threatening with it, 
cursing. 

“Hold that bank, damn you! Are 
you curs or men? Will you let Gregg 
put it over on you again?” 

Through the roar of flood quick 
shots spattered. 

“That’s Wes keeping Gregg’s jack- 
als from landing at the ferry cable,” 
Talbot shouted. ‘“ They know you’ve 
got them beat!” 

This was magic. 


The frightened 
but maddened men set their aching 
muscles to the grind. Up and down 
the line the commissary clerk waded, 
encouraging, taunting, bullying. Min- 
utes passed — minutes that seemed 


hours, ages. Then came the hoarse 
triumph of the river sucking a deep 
breath as it ripped through the puny 
work of man. 

There was a chorused shout of hor- 
ror: 

“The levee—she’s gone! Save your- 
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selves! Them 
they’re lost!” 

Some one lurched from the levee 
summit and tottered among the hud- 
dled men. 

“It’s Gregg’s levee!” the reeling one 
panted, and collapsed. 

“It’s Gregg’s!” echoed down the 
line. 

Gregg had depended on his old trick 
of dynamiting the Rand-Taylor levee, 
and had lost. 

“Pick him up, cain’t you? It’s the 
boss.” 

Remotely, as from a distant star, the 
voice of Wes Calhoun reached Talbot. 
He accepted the remark impersonally. 
Everything was impersonal. This 
thing that the men carried through the 
drizzling rain and laid somewhere was 
—just a derelict log. 

“A log—that’s it,” he murmured 
dreamily. 

“Get some coffee! The boss is 
plumb done out. He never rested. He 
worked every shift—saved the levee— 
first time—” 

The fragments of talk grew more 
distant, faded into space, and there was 
nothing. 

When voices came again, they were 
different : 

“That’s why I kept him here, Rand 
—a notion I’d got that the success of 
the biggest business is made up of the 
smallest things. It’s just as important, 
in lumbering, to know when a mule is 
properly fed, and that colored candy 
adds to the contentment of the loggers, 
as it is to keep up with the market re- 
ports. He was learning all those ab- 
surd, pitiful, but essential trifles. We 
used to know them, you and I, but of 
late years we’ve got to depending on 
fancy assistants—on general managers 
who were general indeed.” 

“Huh! And when we got a man 
who wasn’t above tackling homely de- 
tails, you let him kill himself. We had 
relays ready, and you held out against 
sending them into the fray.” 

“It wouldn’t have been fair. 


downstream men— 


Better 





THE LUMBERMAN 


to have let these fellows fail. You 
can’t coddle men as game as they 
were.” 

“ Poor Carey!” a soft voice said—a 
heavenly, sweet, soothing voice. 
““ Saved the day, and after he had re- 
signed, too!” 

“Hah!” snorted Rand belligerently. 

Talbot raised leaden eyelids. 

“Sorry butted in—too late now. 
Promised the men too much, maybe— 
double pay, holiday—moving pictures, 
radio. Promised Jasper fifteen dollars 
a load, new boots, bridles. Have a lit- 
tle money of my own to meet—” 

“Shut up!” rasped Rand, stuffing a 
sheet of paper into the lax hand. 
“Don’t worry, boy! You'll carry all 
that out when you’re general man- 
ager.” 

A silent, cynical laugh shook Talbot, 
quivering him his weakness. 

“Tf you can’t persuade Fishel to do 
it now, I’ve promised—” 

“ This is Fishel’s resignation you’re 
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rumpling,” said Greta, leaning over 
him. ‘ Your employers asked for it 
half an hour after your tantrum in the 
office. Burly, untamed man of the 
great outdoors raving and foaming 
about in a genteel office! Now you're 
to be manager, and you’re to get a holi- 
day, a pair of new boots, and a can of 
Game Bird snuff. I hear you're finicky 
about your snuff. Let’s be magnani- 
mous with him, uncle, shall we?” 

Talbot’s hands found the small ones 
patting the coverlet, and laid them 
against his cheek. 

“Why not, why not?” growled 
Rand ambiguously. 

He turned discreetly to a window. 
Taylor had become intent on an in- 
triguing knot in a floor board, smiling 
at it in benign approval. Rand spoke 
to him without turning. 

“Ever notice what a fine view can 
be had of the river from here, Taylor? 
Ah, hem—fine, very fine!” he repeated 
over and over absently. 


THE HAPPY LOVER 


EartH has no such fair a lady 


In any land 


As she who has given me, 


So wondrously, 


Her heart and hand, 
And set her seal thereon 
With red lips twain. 
O sun, you shine upon 
No happier swain 
Than he who calls her loveliness his treasure. 
Joy without measure 
Is mine, and wealth untold, 
And a young happy heart, that, being hers, 
Can ne’er grow old. 


Andrew Fairservice 











Without replying, the 
girl set to work 
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A city policeman’s oficial life may seldom be happy, 
but Officer Corcoran had some thrilling 
moments in his day's work 


By Laurence Donovan 


SVEN a hard-boiled, hard- 
eyed, hard-swearing traffic 
regulator may have his mo- 
ments. Officer James Em- 
met Corcoran had four 
each week day. 

Shortly before nine 
o’clock each morning a silken little lady 
in a silky little roadster went by. This 
moment was merely the curtain raiser 
to the other three; for at her initial ap- 
pearance Officer Corcoran was forced 


to content himself with a view of her 
golden red bob. 

In the morning she wore a coat that 
concealed her satin-white arm, but at 
noon that member curved graciously 
smooth and bare. When twelve o’clock 
sounded on distant whistles, Corcoran 
imperiously put east and west traffic 
back on its tail. Heedless of lurid ob- 
jurgation, he kept the north avenue 
open, and permitted the south-bound 
stream to trickle along until a glowing 
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“ MOO-00-00-00 !” 


aura of red showed through the wind 
shield of the tricky roadster. 

At just the right moment he faced 
his six feet three of Irish authority to- 
ward the north and waved the grinding 
gears and gnashing teeth of east and 
west traffic into the clear. That put 
the golden red bob on the sidewalk 
dead line. Thereupon the little lady 
would press the roadster’s flippantly 
musical siren and smile. With the ges- 
ture of a king in his own right, Corco- 
ran would acknowledge the salutation 
by again putting the curse upon east 
and west traffic. 

The same maneuver, except that 
Corcoran faced to the south, was re- 
peated at five minutes to one o’clock. 
These were the two high moments of 
the daily four; and at these times Offi- 
cer Corcoran had the fantastic Irish 
fancy that he would like to be one of 
the dancing heat waves quivering up- 
ward from the stewing asphalt to ca- 
ress that alluring arm. 

He wondered if his ears were as 
huge and red as they felt when he 
closed his eyes for a fleeting second or 
two and figuratively rested his head, 
with its unruly black thatch, against the 
cushion of the exposed satiny shoul- 
der. Then he would open his eyes and 
grin back. When she was gone, flash- 
ing away in the saucy machine, he 
would sigh disconsolately. 

‘Not for such as ye, laddie buck!” 
he would mutter. 

Thereafter, for a brief space, he 
would permit profane truck drivers and 
flustered lady gear clashers to fight for 
their own disputed rights of way. Then 
he would snap out of it and again put 
the razz on ‘ais dazed customers. 

His fourth moment was at four 
o'clock sharp. To be sure, the aggra- 
vating concealment of her lovely shoul- 
der was repeated; but several times, at 
the end of the day, Officer Corcoran 
dared to think that her smile held 
something of wistfulness, of reaching 
out to him. 

Perhaps she was only wearied with 
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her day’s duties, whatever they were; 
but the smile warmed the heart of the 
big policeman. It left him dreaming 
dreams that a traffic dictator with a 
curly black thatch has no business to 
dream. 

Each morning, however, he would 
come down into the cold, gray murk 
of his traffic corner, knowing that she 
was a creature of another world —a 
world of luxury, from which silky 
roadsters with made-to-order musical 
sirens are materialized; in which only 
gentlemen born may expect to hear the 
sweet assent of purring voices that go 
with bare arms of velvety smoothness. 

Officer James Emmet Corcoran had 
come over in the steerage. He brought 
with him the most primitive ideas 
about social distinctions. Removed 
from his uniformed crust, he was a 
great, awkward, shy inferiority com- 
plex in person. 


II 


Four o'clock drew near—an order- 
ly, decorous evening quitting time. Me- 
chanically Officer Corcoran passed off 
the first twenty minutes of his final 
half hour on duty. 

At the beginning of the concluding 
ten minutes, however, his spirit perked 
up. He gave his badge a furtive rub. 
He wiped his humid brow and straight- 
ened his cap. Soon, very soon now, 
it would be time to roll up those ob- 
structive lines of east and west traffic. 

All afternoon Corcoran had been 
anathematizing his lamentably inferior 
birth, breeding, and ancestry. At the 
high noon moments he had resolved 
to be bespeaking the little lady this 
same evening; but as four o’clock ap- 
proached he was merely a uniformed 
Irish peasant with humility clogging 
his initiative. 

At ten minutes to four an attenuated 
rural truck driver with ragged chin 
whiskers and an untrustworthy foot 
on the gas got into a traffic jam some 
four blocks from Officer Corcoran’s 
post. His foot reached for the brake, 
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found the accelerator, and pushed. He 
cried “‘ Whoa!” and “ Gee-haw!” in a 
panicky voice, but the nose of his bat- 
tered truck kept right on ascending the 
slanting guy wire attached to a tele- 
phone pole. 

The crated animal in the body of 
the truck remained penned until the 
truck attained an angle of sixty de- 
grees. Then she went crashing over 
and out of the broken crate into the 
narrow, shut-in spaces of urban office 
buildings and four-alarm fires. 

- When the driver’s chin whiskers had 
been untangled from the remnants of 
a shattered radiator and the guy wire, 
their owner did not for some time take 
an active interest in his smashed crate. 
He was probably the only individual 
among the polyglot population of that 
immediate neighborhood who was fa- 
miliar with the personal habits of the 
escaped animal; so the cow caused mild 
consternation as she wound her way 
over the hard-paved lea of Eighty- 
Fourth Street. 

At that moment the silky little road- 
ster came to a stop with its front 
wheels exactly on the sidewalk dead 
line. A tired little quirk at the corner 
of the girl’s mouth made her evening 
smile more wistful than ever before. 

Corcoran let east and west traffic 
flow along far beyond its rightful time. 
South-bound motorists alongside and 
behind the red roadster honked profane 
horns. Corcoran looked them blandly 
in the eye and told them where to stay. 

Now or never, he decided. The girl’s 
musical siren joined the raucous in- 
sult; but its tone was melody in Cor- 
coran’s ears. 

“Come on—come on—come on!” it 
said. 

Behind him east and west traffic was 
tangling. Suddenly a new sound crept 
through the squawk and grind—some- 
thing utterly alien to that metropolitan 
atmosphere. 

“Moo-o0!” bawled a deep, insistent 
voice. 

Corcoran glanced over his shoulder. 


MAGAZINE 


With her forefeet braced wide apart 
and bewilderment in her great brown 
eyes, the wandering cow had arrived at 
one of the world’s four thousand, four 
hundred and forty-four busiest cor- 
ners. (Figures supplied by any cham- 
ber of commerce. ) 

Officer Corcoran swallowed his Don 
Juan impulse, choked, grew red in the 
face, and lost his poise. A torrent of 
Gaelic Americanese flooded to his lips. 
He waved his arms. 

““Shoo-oo, ye domned baste!” he 
yelled. 

The cow only braced her forefeet 
more firmly and eyed the abusing po- 
liceman with mild surprise. 

“ Moo-o00-00-00!” she said with 
doleful emphasis. 

A two-ton truck attempted to get by 
on the wrong side and ripped the fen- 
der off a Lincoln. The swarthy driver 
got down. 

“Ita happen lika dis, you domba- 
headed—” 

A choleric fat man climbed from be- 
hind the wheel of the Lincoln and wad- 
dled toward the truck driver. The 
truck and the Lincoln made a perfect 
block. 

“ Moo-00-00-00-00!” pleaded the 
cow, addressing Officer Corcoran. 

“Gwan! Git! Ye’re blockin’ the 
strate, ye slab-sided moo-ron, ye!” 
shouted Corcoran, frantically waving 
ineffectual arms. 

He saw a piece of rope dangling 
from the offside crumpled horn. He 
seized the rope and tugged. Nothing 
came of it. 

“ Moo-00-00-00-00!” repeated the 
cow, putting upon Officer Corcoran’s 
broad shoulders the burden of the 
world, or at least of six blocks in four 
directions of jumbled traffic, which 
perhaps is worse. 

“Git ’er some hay!” squealed the 
high-pitched voice of an anzmic-look- 
ing taxi driver. 

“T’ll be afther gittin’ ye some—” 

Corcoran remembered too late. The 
girl’s roadster had sneaked over the 





“ MOO-00-00-00 !” 


dead line. For a desperate minute all 
he could see was the liquid depths of 
a pair of brown eyes framed by wisps 
of golden red. 

Hanging on to the rope, Corcoran 
got to one side of the cow and shoved. 
A mighty man was the policeman. The 
cow’s hoofs slid along the hard pave- 
ment. He drew her head close to his 
traffic signal post and half-hitched the 
rope around it. 

“* Mo0-00-00-00-00-00 !”” 

The cow was getting into full voice. 
Long drawn and plaintive, her cry of 
distress fell upon the heedless ears of 
the unrighteous urbanites. 

With one hand Corcoran held the 
rope around the iron standard. With 
the other he gesticulated the Lincoln 
and the two-ton truck out of their jam, 
and got east and west traffic moving 
past him. 

Somewhere to the northward a fire 
siren split the air. 

“Ye’d have nade of a airyplane to 
be crossin’ here!”” groaned Corcoran. 


Jeers and jests, advice and what-not, 
were being hurled at him by passing 


motorists. All the time the silver- 
winged figure on the radiator of the 
silky roadster was poked as close to 
the flowing stream of cross travel as 
the girl dared. 

Corcoran wondered vaguely how it 
would seem to go back to pavement 
pounding on some outlying beat. 

‘* Moo-00-00-00-00-00 !”” 

In the distance the fire sirens were 
circling the jam. 

“ Moo0-00-00-00-00-00 !” 

A woman driver, from whom ema- 
nated a musky perfume strong enough 
to overcome almost any barnyard odor, 
stopped her car between the traffic sig- 
nal and the roadster. Then she tried 
to strip three sets of gears, but the auto 
maker knew his lady drivers. The 
gears stood the strain and killed the 
engine. 

“‘ Moo-00-00-00-00-00 !” 

Officer Corcoran hung on. A low- 
browed hawker, piloting a tin boiler, 
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reached from his hip and extended a 
long brown twist of tobacco toward 
the policeman. 

“Here, youse!” he offered. ‘“ Dey 
chews a cud, mister!” 

Officer Corcoran could not hold the 
rope and kill him. That alone saved 
the hawker’s life. 


Iil 


THROUGH the perspiration stream- 
ing into his eyes, Corcoran was begin- 
ning to see things in a blurred vista. 
Behind the scented lady’s stalled car 
he saw the red-haired girl climb from 
the seat of her roadster. The police- 
man was not so blind that he did not 
catch a vision of a diminutive foot 
shod in alligator skin, followed by a 
brand of shapeliness that would stop 
any show. Having long studied the 
contour of her shoulder, Corcoran was 
not surprised. 

Now she had the carry-all at the 
rear of the roadster open. 

‘* M00-00-00-00-00-00-00-00-00 !”” 

It was the longest enduring, the most 
heart-rending, the most bloodcurdling 
bawl he had ever heard. 

‘* Shut up, ye slab-sided hunk o’ per- 
ambulatin’ beefsteak, ye domned—” 

A lilting voice interrupted him. 

‘Why, officer, I’m surprised! The 
poor thing must be suffering terribly— 
don’t you know ?” 

If the big Irishman with his primi- 
tive ideas had not already been deliv- 
ered in chains, the ripple of her voice 
would have finished him off. He didn’t 
know. How could he? 

“ An’ what are ye afther—” Officer 
Corcoran gulped. 

At the moment he wished he were 
the cow, so that he might have swal- 
lowed his cud and begun over again. 
He remembered that this was not at all 
what he had intended to say to the red- 
haired vision. 

‘“‘What is it the bucket’s for?” he 
tried again, not bettering his address 
appreciably. 

The red-haired girl was carrying the 
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emergency water pail and a folding 
camp stool from the roadster. 

“* M00-00-00-00-00-00-00-00-00!” 

.  “Q-o-o-h, the poor thing! So-o-o, 
bossy,” she rippled again. 

Forthwith she unfolded the canvas 
camp stool and seated herself beside 
the bawling animal. 

“They must have just taken her calf 
away,” she said, looking up and favor- 
ing Corcoran with his first close-up of 
a smile that created a vast empty feel- 
ing under his buttoned coat. 

- “JI didn’t—did she have one?” 
he stammered. 

Without replying, the girl reached 
out and under. Her slender fingers 
gripped and gave a tentative pull here 
and there. 

“ Ziss, whung! Ziss, whung! Ziss, 
whung!” . 

Two white streams alternately zissed 
and whunged into the tin pail. 

“* Moo-00-00-00-00!” 

This time the sound was low and 


grateful, as the lowing of a contente 


cow should be. 

Corcoran knotted the rope to the 
post. The lady gear grinder had got 
her motor started again, but she stil! 
sat motionless in perfumed and scorn- 
ful amazement. Such a thing couldn’t, 
simply couldn’t, happen! 

‘* Ziss, ziss, ziss, ziss!”’ 

The “ whung” from the once empty 
pail had given away to the steady 
“ziss”” of creamy milk. 

Corcoran peremptorily waved the 
scented lady on her way. She went 
with eyes sneering. With hands, voice, 
and whistle Corcoran attacked the jam 
immediately around him. Blocks away 
the fire sirens screamed futilely. 

“‘ Ziss, ziss, ziss, ziss!” 

A burly, red-faced chauffeur stalled 
his car purposely and leaned out. He 
laughed with ribald inflection. Follow- 
ing his eyes, Corcoran noticed that the 
girl’s skimpy silken skirt was proving 
inadequate. A gleam, white as the 
creamy milk zissing into the pail, 
fogged his vision. 


MAGAZINE 


Instantly he was beside the halted 
car. 

“ Git movin’! was all he said. 

The omitted curse was in his eyes. 
They blazed first degree murder at the 
arrant chauffeur. 

“Whaffor? A show’s a show, ain’t 
it?” 

Corcoran’s big hand gripped the 
chauffeur’s shoulder. His great thumb 
pressed deep into the man’s armpit. 
With his other hand he fished a ticket 
from his pocket. 

“ Ziss, Ziss, ziss, ziss!”’ 

The chauffeur squirmed painfully. 

“ Aw, lay off o’ me! What’s the big 
idea?” 

Corcoran released him and scribbled 
on the ticket. 

“ Blockin’ traffic,” he intoned, and 
paused. “ Drivin’ to the common dan- 
ger — resistin’ an officer,” he chanted 
on, still scribbling. “ Street mashin’— 
insultin’ a lady.” He handed the ticket 
to the chauffeur. “ 1’ll think of some- 
thin’ else to charge ye with in court,” 
he added. 

The offender snatched the ticket and 
stepped on the gas. 

‘“‘ Ziss, ZiSS, ziss, ziss!”’ 

The pail was half full. East and 
west, north and south, Officer Corco- 
ran autocratically restored the traffic. 
With a final scream the fire sirens had 
given it up and taken another route. 

“ Ziss, ziss, ziss, ziss!” 

The golden red aureole of the girl’s 
hair contrasted warmly with the light- 
er yellow of the cow’s flank. For a 
fleeting moment Officer Corcoran de- 
voutly wished that his shoulder was 
the cow’s hip. . 

At length she straightened her back 
and rose. The pail was two-thirds full 
of foamy milk. 

“ Moo-00-00!” mooed the cow in 
low-voiced appreciation. 

The eyes of liquid brown looked into 
the puzzled eyes of blue. A merry light 
appeared in the brown ones, a dawn of 
happy understanding came into the 
blue ones. 


’ ? 





“ MOO-00-00-00!” 


Through the east and west traffic 
there blundered a set of ragged chin 
whiskers. 

“Wall, I’ll swan to gosh — who'd 
ever ’a’ thunk it?” drawled a nasal 
voice through the whiskers. The man 
untied the cow and was starting to lead 
her away. He thought of something. 
“Ye kin keep the milk,” he added gen- 
erously. 

“Oh, thank you!” the girl replied 
sweetly. 

Through the north and south traffic 
Corcoran’s relief came pushing his 
way. Corcoran saw him; then he 
looked back to the girl, who held out 
the pail. 

“You may carry it,” her voice rip- 
pled again; ‘‘ and 1 guess you may see 
me home.” ’ 


Ten minutes later the silky roadster 
stopped before a tiny, old-fashioned 
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house set back in an equally old-fash- 
ioned garden. Corcoran, his arm numb 
from balancing the pail, got out and 
stood stiffly. 

“You see, we only moved here from 
the country last fall,’ said the girl. 
“ That’s how I knew—” A real, hon- 
est-to-goodness blush warmed the 
translucent skin of her cheeks. ‘“ And 
—oh, I’m so tired of the city!” She 
wore the wistful four-o’clock smile. “ I 
want to go back to the country. I 
wouldn’t have stayed, I guess, but I 
won the car in a drawing, and—but 
won't you come in, and we’ll have some 
of the cream on strawberries from the 
garden?” 

Swinging the pail, from which not 
one precious drop had been spilled, 
Officer James Emmet Corcoran went 
up the walk behind the golden red bob. 
His primitive ideas about social dis- 
tinctions were smashed forever. 
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INGREDIENTS 


A LAD and a lass and a little o’ love, 

And the blue of the hue of the skies above; 
A drive and a dance, 
And a tender glance, 

And the old bouquet of a new romance! 


A lad and a lass and a little 0’ love, 
A rose and a kiss and a perfumed glove; 
And the world may mock, 
And the mountains rock, 
But a faith may be born to withstand their shock! 


A lad and a lass and a little 0’ love 

And the glow that the gods make moonbeams of, 
And a liome may make, 
Or a heart may break, 

Or the world be forgotten for love’s sweet sake! 


Edmund Vance Cooke 
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Flere are leading ladies of the serious drama 
who lend starlight to the mystic world 
of make-believe 


By Richard Lockridge 


Portrait Drawings by Rafael 





T is with explicable hesi- 

tancy that one undertakes 
] to point an affirmative fin- 
= ger at those things along 
Broadway which are likely 
to move audiences to dole- 

ful thoughts. It is so understandable 
that any one would rather hear about 
the gay, bright things which intently 
give the impression that this is the 
shiniest of all possible worlds. 

It is comprehensible that in the the- 
ater one would prefer things to be 
cheerful, remembering that we can al- 
ways have our best crys at home. The 
theater can offer nothing like sitting at 
home with a good cry and .dropping 
tears on the family cat. 

Nor, until recent weeks, would it 
have been necessary to bring the seri- 
ous drama up at all. Not that there 
was any dearth of it—seldom has a 
season been more extensively devoted 
to small, intense plays simply overflow- 
ing with the meaning of life. 

But, with here and there an excep- 
tion, the meaning was chiefly that the 
playwright had been dissolved in tears 
by the mere thought that he had hit on 
an idea—had grown _ inarticulately 
choked up over the most routine prob- 
lems that all of us meet and solve, after 
our fashions, in the most everyday of 
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lives. Recently things have somewhat 
improved. 

They have improved to the degree 
that there are now serious plays be- 
tween Thirty-Eighth and Fiftieth 
Streets which are worth being serious 
about and tragedies which have that 
cleansing power of tragedy — that 
sweep and inexorability which brush 
away the cluttering little things and 
leave us, for a moment, in an air more 
bracing. Every so often we can all 
stand that, perhaps, even if we weep 
in the process. And now, with no fur- 
ther qualifications save those more in- 
herent in the plays themselves, I shall 
stand and point. 

There is, first of them all, Ibsen’s 
“The Wild Duck,” which the Actors’ 
Theater is presenting in Forty-Ninth 
Street with Blanche Yurka in a role 
which she makes the leading one by 
the sheer force of a magnificent per- 
formance. Of her acting and of the 
play I cannot write with too much en- 
thusiasm. 

With the full knowledge that down 
Broadway a half mile or so they are 
playing Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth ”— 
and playing it well enough—TI still can 
believe that in Ibsen’s study of a moral- 
ist who wrecks the lives of others, for 
the sake of their consciences and his, 





THE STAGE 


New York has its finest play. 

You may go to it with the full 
knowledge that you will be deeply 
moved, and that the things which so 
affect you will be significant and valid. 
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ing a very bitter and distressingly real 
little play that is now on tour. Caro- 
line Francke’s “ Exceeding Small” 
opened late in October, while this re- 
viewer shouted in glee and nobody else 


Blanche Yurka in “* The Wild Duck ” 


And you may go, too, with the full cer- 
tainty that, although written years 
enough ago, “ The Wild Duck ” is still 
as fresh and immediate as the novel of 
yesterday or the play which was first 
brightened by last evening’s footlights. 

The same producing group is offer- 


seemed particularly disturbed. And 
despite the shaking of many wise 
heads, it has survived to tell its un- 
relievedly tragic story of young love 
stamped out by circumstance. 

You must be warned that it ends in 
a double suicide and complete frustra- 
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tion, and that you will find tears in it. 
But you can be assured that you will 
be weeping over something very real 
and quite without sentimentality. You 
will find Ruth Easton giving a very 
poignant performance and Eric Dres- 
sler no less—perhaps even rather more 
—putting sincerity and _ intelligence 
into a part which was written out of 
an amplitude of both. 

To these two plays among the newer 
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arrivals having a chance for survival 
one can point without a thought of 
qualification. They are good plays— 
“The Wild Duck” is a great play— 
and neither makes a pretense of com- 
promise. Both are for good digestions 
—and about our plays we are generally 
inclined to bea little dyspeptic. 

If you are going to the theater for 
entertainment it would be well to avoid 
both, and since most people are doing 
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Ethel Barrymore in “ The Kingdom of God ” 
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Katharine Cornell in “ The Age of Innocence" 


precisely that, both have been not a lit- 
tle avoided. “ Exceeding Small” had, 
particularly, a difficult time of it for 
the first few weeks, and has never been 
any too satisfactory from the box office 
viewpoint. 

In those early weeks, indeed, the 
producers cast around a little desper- 
ately for some change which would 


save their play. Conscious that the 
suicide on the stage was considerably 
more than most people could stand, 
they announced that they had elimi- 
nated it in favor of something a little 
less final. Most of those who had seen 
the play thereupon arose and screamed 
in indignation, and the Actors’ Theater 
decided that, in view of the fuss, it 
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Winifred Lenihan in “ Major Barbara " 


might be better to fail gracefully with 
what they had. 

The fuss called attention to the play, 
and thereafter it picked up somewhat, 
but it has never been very striking as 
a demonstration that what the theater- 
goers really want is tragedy. For that 
demonstration of something not in the 
least true, one must still return to Eu- 
gene O’Neill. 

Returning to Mr. O’Neill in the 
present instance is rather like going 
somewhere for the week-end. You go 


to the John Golden Theater and settle 
down. Hours afterward you arise, ut- 
terly sapped and filled with a variety 
of emotions. You start seeing 
“ Strange Interlude” at tea time, take 
an hour or so out for dinner, and sit 
through until after eleven o’clock. Dur- 
ing this time you are buried in unhap- 
piness, torment and psychological en- 
tanglements. There is no other play 
at which one can be so unhappy for so 
long. 

It is precisely the sort of thing one 
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Dorothy Gish in “ Young Love” 


would expect to be ignored, despite its 
considerable literary importance and 
its general theatrical effectiveness. And 
yet it began ia the John Golden about 
a year ago and has been going ever 


since. The restaurants for blocks 
around have put on extra help for that 
sudden rush of the starving during the 
dinner intermission, and are doubtless 
devoutly thanking Mr. O’Neill for his 
contribution to the art of dining out. 

Judith Anderson is now playing, 
very intelligently, the role that Lynn 


Fontanne originated back in the dis- 
tant days when every one thought the 
play’s vogue depended upon the play’s 
novelty and would vanish with it. All 
of which shows that there is no way of 
guessing. 

Except for “ Macbeth,” which went 
on tour the first of the year, one there- 
with exhausts the list of forthright 
tragedies. And “ Macbeth” was, in 
any case, for the avowed Shakespeare- 
an rather than for the general theater- 
goer. 
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Alice Brady in “ A Most Immoral Lady" 


It was notable chiefly for its mag- 
nificent mounting. The scenes, which 
the program insisted on thinking of as 
the “‘ designment,” were the work of 
Gordon Craig and were significant and 
imaginative. Perfectly they mirrored 
the stormy tragedy of a play which re- 
mains magnificent however often it is 
done—and however well or badly. Be- 
tween well and badly it was done at 
the Knickerbocker Theater, with Flor- 
ence Reed, Lyn Harding, William Far- 


num and Basil Gill among the many 
distinguished players in the cast. Of 
them all I felt that Mr. Gill most near- 
ly understood his part, which was that 
of Macduff. 

Miss Reed I could not, with the best 
of wills, grow enthusiastic over. She 
acted “ Lady Macbeth” with determi- 
nation and vigor, but also with a cer- 
tain grandiose manner which I found 


considerably annoying. The famous 


sleepwalking scene, particularly, was 
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rather heavily breathed than acted, and 
it seemed at all times likely that Lady 
Macbeth would wake herself up, to the 
consternation of every one. But when 
the play comes your way it is, never- 
theless, well worth a visit. 


Miss Ethel Barrymore, without 


whom no season is complete, opened 
just before Christmas at the impressive 
theater on West Forty-Seventh Street 
which the Shuberts have named for her 
in “ The Kingdom of God,” a transla- 
tion from the Spanish of G. Martinez 
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Sierra. Ina rdle which gives her wide 
opportunity to portray the tempera- 
mental changes which come to a nun 
with the passage of years, she gives a 
brilliant performance which rises 
steadily in intensity through the three 
acts. 

Unfortunately, however, the play is 
not quite up to its star. Very seriously ° 
it treats of misfortune and poverty, but 
always it fails to attain the poignancy 
which is inherent in its theme. It is 
nevertheless interesting for its sin- 


























Fay Bainter in “ Jealousy " 
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cerity as well as for Miss Barrymore. 
The Shuberts have produced it with 
commendable intelligence and dignity. 

“The Age of Innocence,” which is 
adapted from Edith Wharton’s novel 
of the same title and which is glorified 
by the presence of the always shining 
Katharine Cornell, is, I assume, also a 
tragedy. To me it did not acquire 
quite that dignity, largely because I 
felt it missed entirely the spirit of the 
book. It is only fair to add that in this 
opinion I was virtually alone. 

_ And it is only fair, too, to add that 
my feeling of loneliness was consider- 
ably assuaged by the unexpected—and 
perhaps unconscious — testimony of 
Mr. St. John Ervine, the distinguished 
critic from London, to the same effect. 
By the play, Mr. Ervine was led to the 
belief that society in the ’70’s—which 
is treated by Mrs. Wharton—was one 
in which good conversation abounded. 

It is quite easy to understand how 
from the play Mr. Ervine could have 
got that impression. The odd thing is 
that he did not recall that Mrs. Whar- 
ton, in the novel, points out as directly 
and emphatically as possible that in 
those days no one in New York dared 
to indulge in conversation having any, 
however distant, contact with reality. 
That characteristic is, as it happens, 
almost the theme of the book. 

Well up in the list of the serious 
plays to see, you should place “‘ A Most 
Immoral Lady,” in which Alice Brady 
is starred. You should see it more for 
Miss Brady than for the play, which is 
expertly done enough, but somewhat 
sentimental. Miss Brady does a beau- 
tiful job, as she always does, and 
makes you believe that it is all quite 
important, which is a good enough 
trick for an afternoon or evening. It 
is extremely successful — perhaps be- 
cause it ends happily and to the strains 
of soft music. 

Frederick Lonsdale’s “The High 
Road ” has somewhat the same faintly 
meretricious charm, but there it is not 
the star—although Miss Edna Best 
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does very well—but the dramatist who 
turns the trick. It is a mannered 
comedy with serious undertones, and a 
mildly unhappy ending and serves to 
pass the evening. It is polite and soft 
spoken, and the dialogue ripples 
smoothly. You will not think about it 
for very long afterward. 

It does not of necessity fit into a sur- 
vey of serious plays, but probably it is 
there a little more at home than it 
would be anywhere else. The same ob- 
servations apply to the much more con- 
siderable “Major Barbara,” that 
comedy of George Bernard Shaw 
which the Theater Guild is producing 
at its own theater. But from the Shaw 
play you are apt to go away thinking 
many things—perhaps somewhat con- 
fusing ones. 

The play in which Winifred Lenihan 
has the title role, and Helen Westley, 
Dudley Digges and Eliot Cabot are 
among the players, is concerned with 
economic theories, approached from 
Shaw’s well-known socialistic view- 
point. It is an excellent play, continu- 
ously witty and often sufficiently pro- 
found. Miss Westley has another of 
those roles which seem to have been 
cut out for her, and Mr. Digges is 
equally fortunate. 

“Young Love,” in which Miss 
Dorothy Gish is prominent, is an ex- 
tremely serious play. In this assertion 
the author, Mr. Samson Raphaelson, 
entirely agrees with me. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, it turned into what one 
reviewer termed an “ elastic, ebullient 
farce”’ and another considered a 
“smart and impudent comedy.” 

It is concerned with a boy and a girl 
who experiment with infidelity in ad- 
vance of marriage, intent on finding 
out whether they like it and indifferent 
to the havoc they create in the lives of 
others. It may be as well to warn that 
it struck many as somewhat shocking 
—and to add that this reporter was not 
included among them. 

“ Jealousy,” which is played by Fay 
Bainter and John Halliday—alone and 
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unsupported —is a conventionalized 
tragedy, raised to the unusual by the 
work of the members of its duet cast, 
and by the fact that there are only two 
of them. It relies on numerous tricks 
—the chief of 
which is to keep off 
the stage the vari- 








Florence Reed in ‘ Macbeth " 


ous characters who quite obviously 
ought to come on it—but remains tol- 
erably exciting. 

Other serious plays came and went 


during recent weeks. One of them 

was Somerset Maugham’s “ The 

Sacred Flame,” which seemed to me a 

distinguished and thoughtful play, and 
10 
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seems to have struck every one else as 
intolerably dreary. Clare Eames was 
in it and disappeared with it, more’s 
the pity. 

Peggy Wood chose “ A Play With- 
out a Name” for 
her advent to 
Broadway. This lit- 














tle piece is notable for one setting 
which displays the inside of a man’s 
brain, and for no other reason. The 
brain was intolerably empty —a fact 
which hardly any one failed to note. 
And once more it was demonstrated 
that novelty alone is not enough, even 
on Broadway, to lure the theater crowd. 
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He swung the wheel over, and the girl gasped , 


A sertal—Part three—Marilyn Mercer shrinks from 
the goblet of life, while something within her 
feercely cries,” Drink! Drink !” 


By Robert Terry Shannon 


THE THREAD OF THE STORY 
11 IRE had rioted into Mari- 
M lyn Mercer’s blood, and she 
F | gave up hope of finding in 
Tom Fuller the masculine 
dominance that she craved. 
They were engaged to wed, 
but she was twenty and tempestuous, 


|| 
LL 
— 


all 


while he was thirty, cautious, and so- 
licitous. 

Tom showed the contrast, too. 
Especially that night when he meekly 
yielded to armed highwaymen, who 
took his automobile, watch and money. 
If it hadn’t been for Jeffrey Granger’s 
nerve, the bandits would have dashed 
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away with their loot beyond recapture. 

Jeffrey, a big-game hunter and gen- 
tleman adventurer, evidenced a callous 
disregard for human flesh when he left 
the thugs lying in agony beside the car 
they had stolen, and drove to his home 
with the thrill-mad Marilyn. 

Tom, meanwhile, had gone to tele- 
phone for help, instead of accompany- 
ing Jeffrey on the punitive expedition, 
for which the girl despised him. 

Marilyn was fascinated by the tro- 
phies which adorned Granger’s resi- 
dence, but most of all by his tigerish 
sense of mastery. Here, at last, was a 
wild, fierce thrill—being alone with a 
tiger man in his lair! 

The girl was surrendering to Jef- 


frey’s superior will, and their 

lips had met in a kiss, when 
Tom, bursting in, broke the 
spell. Marilyn left with her fiancé, 
although Jeffrey had captured her 
imagination and she determined 
to see him again at the earliest 
possible moment. 

That moment came at a country 
club dance. She slipped out with Jef- 
frey for a canoe ride, but was repelled 
by his “ biologic necessity ” definition 
of love. Again, on a motor trip, she 
treated his advances coolly. 

Jeffrey turned to Helen, a friend of 
Marilyn’s, which inflamed Marilyn’s 
jealousy. He planned a week-end trip 
with Helen, but the other girl blocked 
it, and he forced her, instead, into his 
car. Driving furiously that night, he 
ditched the machine and was knocked 
unconscious. Marilyn took him to her 
home. 

The “ tiger,” chafing under the ma- 
ternal attentions which the girl gave 
him during convalescence, left sudden- 
ly and went back to his own abode. 
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For awhile Marilyn was over- 
whelmed with a feeling of futility. Fi- 
nally her old gods tumbled, and she ac- 
knowledged the law of the jungle— 
take what you want. Packing a suit- 
case, she hurried over to Granger’s 
house. After his Oriental servant had 
refused to admit her, she entered by a 
ruse. 

Jeffrey was bitter at seeing an in- 
truder break into his peaceful solitude, 
but relented to the extent of permitting 
her to live under the same roof with 
him for awhile. 

Marilyn’s disregard of the conven- 
tions of society set many tongues wag- 
ging and brought uninvited callers to 
the house—some of whom were toler- 
antly understanding, others righteous- 
ly indignant. Although Jeffrey cared 


nothing for society’s innuendoes, he 
found Marilyn’s presence irksome. He 
yearned for freedom to rove. 

At length, after he had recovered, 
Marilyn agreed to leave his home. As 


she was preparing to depart, Tom ar- 
rived and demanded that she go with 
him. A strange gleam of jungle pas- 
sion filled his hitherto mild eyes, and 
Marilyn was excited by it, but when 
the two men came to blows she sided 
with the tiger. While the rivals were 
struggling, Marilyn saw the glitter of 
metal, apparently in Jeffrey’s hands. 
Two shots were fired in the darkness. 
The woman flashed on a light. 

Pick up the narrative at this point. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A NAKED SOUL 


LLUMINATION 
flooded the inclosure, 
which suddenly widened 
and became a room again, 
instead of a cave where two 
uncouth giants battled in a 

———— primeval firelight. 

And now men dwindled and stood 
there—just men, not beetle-browed 
giants. ‘They looked not only little, 
but a trifle absurd and self-conscious. 
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They had the appearance of sleepers 
awakening—human beings coming out 
into another world. 

But the important point was that all 
three persons were standing on their 
feet. Aside from what damage they 
had inflicted upon each other with their 
fists, neither of the men appeared to be 
hurt. 

There was nothing in Jeffrey’s 
hands. The flashing thing Marilyn 
had thought she detected there was 
merely one of the andirons beside the 
open fireplace. 

With one accord, all three looked 
around. There stood the Oriental, im- 
passive as an idol, a revolver in his 
hand. At the opposite end of the room 
Jeffrey’s finest tiger head lay on the 
floor, shot off the wall. 

“Didn’t I tell you never to touch 
my guns?” he snapped at the servant. 

“ Velly much, tellee all the time.” | 

“What the devil do you think this 
is, a tong war?” 

“Velly much. Dinner served,” the 
Oriental replied unemotionally. 

Jeffrey stared at him, on the point 
of exploding. A clear peal of laughter 
came from Marilyn. 

“ Behold the latest in Chinese dinner 
gongs!” she cried. 

It snapped the tension. Whatever 
their thoughts beneath the skin might 
be, the three Caucasians—outwardly, 
at least—were again two gentlemen 
and a lady. 

But now a new emotion was sweep- 
ing over the woman—shame! She had 
felt no exultation during the battle be- 
tween these two men who had lusted 
after her. The thrill Marilyn had 
thought she would feel when she sat at 
dinner at her father’s table and pic- 
tured what an exciting match it would 
make, had not materialized. Instead, 
she had experienced only horror, fear, 
even disgust. 

Now that it was ended, she felt 
personal guilt and responsibility. Pec- 
cavi, I have sinned. A few tense mo- 
ments had given the irresponsible girl 
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of twenty the feeling that, somehow, 
she symbolized all the fallen woman- 
hood of the human race, and she could 
never be the same again. It was as 
though a veil had been lifted, revealing 
a naked soul. 

Suddenly, too, the woman became 
self-conscious at her attire. The sug- 
gestiveness of negligee turned in upon 
her, mortified her. Clutching tightly 
together the flimsy things she had on, 
Marilyn fled to her room. 

She locked the door and sagged 
against it, hands pressed to her burn- 
ing cheeks. Pictures stormed through 
her mind. She tried not to look at 
them, but they cut dark corners and 
came into the light of her inward eye. 
When she turned from one, another 
was before her gaze. 

Marilyn loathed herself as never 
before; she felt unclean—bereft of 
ideals and inner beauty. Only a fe- 
male body two males had fought for; 
only the shapely object of two passion- 
ate men’s lust, a thing, not a person, 
not even a woman—only a female! 

She wanted to crawl off somewhere 
and hide in a hole; no matter how dank 
and noisome it might be, it would be 
too good for her. She felt herself a 
pariah as no words of her smug, con- 
ventional visitors had made her feel. 

Lying on the bed, Marilyn pulled the 
spread over her as though that would 
shut out the blackness of despair. 

She heard footsteps in the hall. The 
footsteps paused; her heart stopped in 
horror. Had one of these two males 
come to claim her? They were to her 
the most absolute strangers in all the 
world. 

She felt that if a man’s hand were 
to rest upon her now, even for an in- 
stant, she would surely die—but if she 
did not die, she would certainly kill 
him. 

It seemed that she would have to 
spend the rest of her life fighting to 
arise from the thing she had become 
and be Marilyn Mercer once more. 

Marilyn Mercer! How far-away, 
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girlish, innocent and desirable that 
name sounded. Her own girlhood 
seemed to stand with hands over the 
eyes, turning away, broken-hearted, 
from her. 

The footsteps went on, passed her 
door. She heard Jeffrey’s door close, 
that was all, there was no more. No 
one knocked, no one called her. The 
dinner that had been announced so 
fantastically was never served. Silence 
descended on Jeffrey’s house. By and 
by she got up quickly, and noiselessly 
packed her bag. 

She had no idea what had become 
of Tom Fuller, nor did she care. 


CHAPTER XIX 
OUT OF THE TIGER’S DEN 


ARILYN opened her door 
cautiously.. The hall was 
dark. She could hear ab- 
solutely nothing. She 
pushed it wider open, and 
went downstairs by the aid 
of the light that emanated from her 
room. She tiptoed to the front door, 
turned the knob, and passed out 
quickly. 

For a moment the girl stood on the 
steps and breathed normally for the 
first time since she had fled from the 
living room to her own quarters. 

She hurried around to the garage, 
which was unlocked. She looked back 
at the house. A faint glow showed in 
the living room and a small light in the 
kitchen. Nothing else. 

As quietly as she could Marilyn 
opened the garage door. When it made 
a faint sound her heart stopped. She 
cast another apprehensive glance at the 
house. But nothing moved or made a 
sound there, not even the Oriental 
came out. 

She was certain that both Jeffrey 
and his servant must know what she 
was about. Must realize, too, how des- 
perately she wanted to be unobserved. 
The singular delicacy with which they 
ignored her came as a vague surprise. 


8 See. i 
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Faintly, too, it touched her. How 
much more delicate were men than 
women ! 

Then a little flurry of panic struck 
her. Perhaps they had not yet found 
out she was stealing away. Perhaps 
they would try to catch her! 

Marilyn got into her car, started it, 
and shot out on a curve into the road. 
She was in high in an instant. As 
though all the devils of jungle and 
drawing-room were behind her, she 
drove on, mile after mile, hour after 
hour. 

Gradually futile exhaustion replaced 
mental turmoil. The girl wanted a bed 
and forgetfulness. She pulled up 
alongside the road to rest for a few 
moments. She had only the vaguest 
idea where she was. Several hundred 
miles from home, and the morning was 
coming on. There was already a faint 
lessening of the murk toward the east. 
Home— 

A genuine concern for some one else 
besides herself touched Marilyn, per- 
haps really for the first time in her 
life. She wanted nothing from any one 
in the world. Now, for the first time, 
she wanted not to hurt any one. 

She drove on, and although she 
knew it would betray her whereabouts 
and make her drive on several hours 
more, instead of being able to hunt a 
bed, she stopped at a hotel long enough 
to send a reassuring telegram to her 
father. It read: 

Dartinc Dap: OFF ON A VISIT ALONE 
FOR CHANGE AND REST. AM FINE AND WILL 
SEE YOU SOON, I HOPE. PLEASE, DEAREST, 


DON’T WorRRY. TRULY I AM ALL RIGHT. LOVE. 
MARILYN. 


About two thirty in the afternoon 
she was sound asleep in a New York 
hotel bedroom, her car in a garage, 
and a different name on the hotel reg- 
ister. 

She slept through the afternoon and 
night until eleven o’clock the next 
morning. Such is the irony of the hu- 
man constitution. Feeling besmirched 
and guilty for the first time in her life, 
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Marilyn Mercer nevertheless slum- 
bered unbrokenly and innocently. 
When she awoke she was at least phys- 
ically refreshed. 





CHAPTER XX 
LIKE A CLOISTERED NUN 


EMOR several days Marilyn 
didn’t dare to think. Men- 
tal effort was far too emo- 
4 tional in effect. She was 
weary of both thinking and 
feeling. Nature wisely 
shut off the flood of thought. For a 
few days she just existed. 

Nature. also wisely moved the girl 
to tire herself out physically each day. 
She walked the streets by the hour. 
Sometimes she looked into shop win- 
dows, but she never went into the 
shops. 

Marilyn trifled with the thought of 
theaters and museums, but she couldn’t 
bear the thought of being indoors. She 
simply couldn’t breathe easily indoors, 
except in her own room. When she 
entered the hotel lobby she hurried 
through it with head down. 

The girl lived in dread of meeting 
any one she knew. She began to take 
to the unfrequented streets in neigh- 
borhoods where the chance of. meeting 
an acquaintance was most remote. 

The bank was her worst ordeal. For- 
tunately she had her own account, and 
when she extended her check through 
the window a strange teller departed 
with it. She nearly fled away in panic. 
She was afraid he would take it to 
some officer who knew either her or 
her father, or who had been communi- 
cated with to detain her when she vis- 
ited the bank. 

Marilyn tried to reassure herself. 
After all, no one could force her to 
return. She was of age and _ inde- 
pendent, mistress of her own actions. 
She had broken no law. No one had 
actually any legal authority over her. 
But she simply couldn’t get over the 
idea that some one would come after 
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her and force her to return. The fact 
was, she still wasn’t quite so grown up 
as she had thought. 

A week passed. Miss Mercer began 
to feel the need of doing something. 
Of moving with a purpose. The bene- 
fits of vegetating were about exhaust- 
ed. She began to think of all manner 
of things, in a jumbled, disorganized 
fashion. | 

Vaguely her situation seemed famil- 
iar. She had heard of girls in similar 
predicaments before. It wasn’t exactly 
flattering to find yourself merely a 
repetition of countless other people 
and their problems. 

What had those other people done? 
On the stage and in books and movies 
they were always able to find some- 
thing to do. Didn’t a girl in her po- 
sition usually turn to nursing or social 
visiting? What about a career as a 
saleswoman? Career—she was glad 
she had thought of it. That was it. 
Of course! She would embark on a 
career. 

Marilyn began to envy people who 
had things to do. She walked the 
streets, peering at the girls who passed 
by 


Girls she would never have looked 
at twice, or perhaps even once, now 


filled her with admiration. They had 
work to do. Something to occupy their 
attention. They had purpose. They 
were going somewhere. There was a 
brisk definiteness about their stride. 
Marilyn tried to imitate it. Tried to 
imagine herself having something to 
do, going somewhere. 

But the rdle wouldn’t act. The pre- 
tense fell from her. Loneliness and 
idleness seemed to leave. her in a stag- 
nant pool. 

What could she do? Dance, drink, 
smoke, swim, dress, lead men on, drive 
a car. 

But in dancing she was a peasant in 
comparison with the average hostess at 
a common dance hall. Any night-club 
girl could “ drink her under the table ” 
without half trying. 
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Even white-haired women in her set 
at home could smoke her black in the 
face, Marilyn recalled with disgust. 
There seemed to be thousands of Chan- 
nel swimmers, and Marilyn could just 
about make the raft moored beyond the 
Yacht Club pier. And manikins in 
almost every shop on and off Fifth 
Avenue could give her pointers on 
clothes. When it came to leading men 
on—she was, after all, only an ama- 
teur. Nor had women made any par- 
ticular success at hacking with taxis in 
New York. 

Marilyn had never thought of her- 
self as useless. Not even now. The 
birth and strain in her wasn’t utterly 
wasted, even though she had been a 
waster. 

Perhaps the papers would give her 
an idea. She took to reading want 
ads, but was amazed to learn how 
many things she was unfit for. More- 
over, she was dubious on how to go 
about fitting herself for success in any 
of them. 

One day her eye caught a news item 
in a social column to the effect that 
lovely Sybil Buxton was visiting her 
sister, Mrs. Rufus Clinton, in Rye. 

Only will power kept her from 
rushing to the telephone the minute 
she saw Sybil’s name; for a whole day 
it kept Marilyn from calling up her 
friend. When finally she did get in 
touch with Sybil, she acted almost sub- 
consciously. 

“ Marilyn!” 

Sybil trilled this greeting with un- 
mistakable pleasure. She talked quick- 
ly, distinctly, reassuringly. What a 
corking human being she 
Straight as a die. 

“No fuss, now. 
commanded. 

Marilyn checked out of the hotel. 
The girl felt she was through with 
it, even if Sybil—or, rather, her sister 
—could not put her up. It was easy to 
go somewhere else. That particular 
hostelry had served its purpose. For 
the first time since Marilyn had come 


was! 


Come on up!” she 
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to New York she went to the garage 
and got her car out. She drove 
straightway to Rye. 

Marilyn had a distinct lift of the 
spirit as this older, yet youthful and 
beautiful, woman—with a son halfway 
through college—ran down the steps to 
meet her. 


Sybil clasped the wanderer’s shoul- 


ders, held her off at arms’ length, and 
looked straight into her eyes. Marilyn 
answered the gaze with steady candor. 
Evidently satisfied with what she saw 
in Marilyn’s eyes, Sybil dropped her 
arms, then linked one in Marilyn’s arm, 
with a warm clasp, and led her into the 
house. 

Marilyn stopped abruptly in the 
doorway. 

“ Listen, you old woman, I can beat 
you at tennis!” 

Sybil was taken back, but retorted 
promptly: 

“You certainly cannot, you impu- 
dent little snip. Is this the right an- 
swer, or were you speaking in code?” 

“ Darling, I’m famished for some- 
thing to do. Starving for activity. I 
bet I’ve taken on ten pounds.” 

“T noticed,” laughed Sybil, “ that 
an emotional crisis and a runaway 
seem to be your idea of beauty treat- 
ment.” 

“T know you usually beat me four 
sets out of five, but if you get a set 
out of me to-day I’ll give up—give 
u ” 

“ Smoking?” suggested Sybil. 

“ Yes, and lipstick, too.” 

Marilyn was simply brimming over 
with energy. She ran Sybil ragged on 
the courts. She lashed into the ball 
with a fine, regardless fury that 
brought about with it a coordination 
of eye, muscle and effect she had. never 
revealed before. 

“Shades of Helen Wills!” panted 
Sybil, as they changed courts. “ What 
the devil has come over you?” 

Action! Action! Action! Marilyn 
craved it more than an editor does. 


She would like to have ridden a horse, . 
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shot a gun, swum a mile and ran a race, 
all at once. 

They went into the house, arm in 
arm. It was a_ baby-ridden house. 
Three or four children, from three to 
eight, were very much in evidence. 
Marilyn had never particularly liked 
babies. Usually they made her feel 
anything but sentimental. They did not 
make her feel exactly sentimental now, 
either, but they did represent a new 
aspect of social stability. 

Sybil lifted up the youngest and held 
him out toward her. Then, noticing her 
friend’s reaction, the older woman re- 
marked: 

“ What a marvelous mother you are 
going to make!” 

Marilyn was astonished how casual- 
ly certain Sybil was that she was going 
to have children. 

“TI wish,” she said reflectively, “I 
were the kind of girl who could ask 
somebody’s advice.” 

Sybil was silent for a moment. 

“Do you love Jeffrey Granger?” 
she suddenly shot at Marilyn, not look- 
ing at her. 

Marilyn did not answer for some 
time. The name went through her like 
a hot knife. She had actually not 
spoken it, not even visualized it once, 
since leaving his house. It created a 
turmoil within her instantly. 

And then, to her own surprise, the 
tumult died, and left her cool and en- 
tirely self-possessed. She wondered 
whether this control of the situation 
had come to her after the situation it- 
self had ceased to exist. 

“TI really don’t know,” she said 
slowly, feeling completely sure that she 
did not. “I don’t know, Sybil, if I 
ever loved him. He’s a strange man.” 
She pressed on meditatively. “ More 
complicated than he seems to be.” 

Sybil laughed. “ They all are, my 
dear.” 

“Oh!” Marilyn seized Sybil’s arm. 
“Don’t let’s talk any more about him. 
I came here to see you about what lies 
ahead; where I fit in, aside from men. 
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Come on, let’s talk a lot about that. 
It’s important!” 


CHAPTER XXI 
EDEN BECOMES A JUNGLE 


IFTEEN minutes’ ride 
4 from Rye stands a great 
stone mansion. It is built 
Was regally as an old French 
castle. Indeed, it looks like 
one. It is set in a park 
with fine old trees, running water, rock 
gardens, and great lawns. To add to 
the feudal character, it is entirely sur- 
rounded by a thick high stone wall. 

This was the Kellogg mansion, now 
the Chilton School for Girls, one of the 
best and most select preparatory and 
finishing schools in the country. 

Sybil had an idea. On the second 
day of Marilyn’s visit to Rye, the di- 
rector of the school, who knew Mari- 
lyn was a chum of Sybil’s, called for 
dinner. Miss Truman was a straight 
white-haired lady of gentle birth, a 
rare soul who never felt the necessity 
for forgiving any one, because she un- 
derstood human nature. Moreover, 
she had not the slightest trace of what 
might be called gossip curiosity. 

“The girls begin their new term to- 
morrow,” she said to Marilyn. “ How 
would you like to come over to the 
school and help greet them, make them 
feel at home? I think that means so 
much to a girl, don’t you?” 

There was the niche into which 
Marilyn Mercer fitted. 

“Of course,” Miss Truman went 
on, “ you can stay as long as you like 
and help star’: them with their riding 
and tennis and other games. There are 
so many things a person like you could 
do.” 

Marilyn’s heart gave a great bound. 
So many things she could do. And 
just a few days ago there seemed to 
be nothing in the world she could do. 
She blessed that older woman for that 
intuitive understanding. 

“Certainly, we shall pay you,” 
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twinkled Miss Truman, “ but not very 
much. We aren’t very good financiers, 
I’m afraid. We constantly have to go 
beyond our trust fund-for money. But 
we manage, somehow.” 

So Marilyn Mercer became a kind of 


glorified hostess to the incoming com- 


pany of young, shy things, whom she 
drew to her heart with an infinite ten- 
derness. It was like rebirth for her. 
Later on, she herself would be sur- 
prised to learn what she had meant to 
them. 

Marilyn was happier than she had 
ever been before. She took up her 
quarters at the school. She couldn’t 
dream of anything beyond living there 
the rest of her life. 

Sybil tried to interest her in new 
men, but it was just no go. She was 
done with men, having attained a 
Buddhistic serenity she thought was 
permanent. 

One evening, after Marilyn had been 
at the school a month, she went to the 
top of a little hill that rose about a 
hundred yards beyond the sunken 
swimming pool. To her left was a 
beautiful rock garden. A tiny trickle 
of water, broadening here and there 
into shallow ponds, gave out a musical 
tinkle that seemed to make the deepen- 
ing evening still deeper. 

She stood there, lost in thought for 
the moment. Memories of an angry, 
fiery sunset still quivered within her. 
There was a promise of rain in the air. 
She fancied herself lying on her bed, 
listening to its reassuring patter on the 
leaves of the large, friendly tree out- 
side her window. 

A sudden puff of air moved across 
the grounds. When it was gone it left 
a tense quiet. The silence in which 
sound travels far and true. From afar 
came the crystal clear ring of a young 
girl’s laugh and the rumble of an auto- 
mobile. 

Near the edge of the woods, between 
two trees, stood a form that had not 
been there a few minutes before. 
Marilyn stared intently at it. 
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It moved with the grace of a tiger. 
It was a man! 

He took one step forward. Her 
heart stopped. It was that unmistak- 
able stride, lithe, feline, direct. Jeffrey 
Granger had returned. 

How had he found her? Had Sybil 
told him where she was? She might 
have. Yet he was so utterly capable of 
finding her by himself. The trailing 
would pique him, too. That was so 
utterly in his line. 

The identical mental picture she had 
had of him at their first meeting re- 
turned. It swept over her with the 
same exciting effect, plus the weight of 
a rupture in their acquaintanceship. 
It was a dazzling likeness. 

Protest and angry _ resentment 
welled up in her now to ward him off. 
One flicker of thought did rise in her 
—to flee to the house, lock herself in 
her room. That was a citadel which 
not even Jeffrey Granger could storm. 

Into that place not even he would 
dare set foot. She would be protected 
there, barricaded by something infinite- 
ly more effective than convention, by 
all the youthful innocence which dwelt 
under that roof. 

But the thought passed, almost as 
soon as it was born. She remained 
standing there, in the same spot, and 
Jeffrey Granger was coming closer to- 
ward her. 

He doffed his hat, bowed and looked 
at her for a moment without speaking. 
There was a faint tinge of irony in his 
greeting. 

“‘T have come,” he said, “ to ask you 
to go to a big dance with me. It will 
be one of those things known as ‘ some 
party.’ ” 

His voice rent her tranquillity. It 
tore the mystical softness of the eve- 
ning asunder. More disturbing still, 
it evoked, deep down within her, a cer- 
tain response she had no longer felt 
capable of giving to him. Marilyn tried 
to crush it under foot, so to speak, but 
it grew stronger. 

‘“‘T wish you had not come, Jeffrey,” 
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she said. “ And now I wish, since you 
have come, that you would go away at 
once.” 

“Tm afraid,” he smiled, “ you’re a 
little inhospitable.” 

“I wish,” she insisted firmly, “ you 
would stay away.” 

“You ask the impossible.” 

“TI don’t want to have anything to 
do with you.” 

“Of course you lie,” scoffed Jeffrey, 
“but still, I’ll admit that hurts.” 

“You'll go.away, won’t you?” she 
pleaded. 

“T will, of course, do nothing of the 
kind. When I do, you’re going with 
me, to this dance.” 

She gave him a hurt look, turned, 
and began walking away. He was 
after her in a stride, gripping her 
wrist. 

“Weil, I never dreamed you were a 
coward.” 

“You know very well I’m no cow- 
ard.” 

“Then I dare you to go with me.” 

Marilyn shook her wrist free. “ You 
are incredibly cheap and silly!” she 
stormed. 

“ Thank God, you're at least getting 
mad !”” 

She bit her lips and glared at him, 
but he continued calmly. 

“You see, it’s up only a little ways 
from here, that Bel Ami road house, 
or what you will. It overlooks the 
Sound at the Inlet. The food is ex- 
cellent, and every prospect pleases. 
There'll be some people there you 
know, and some nicer ones you don’t— 
till you do.” 

From afar off there came a faint 
heralding rumble of thunder. Marilyn 
turned on the man. : 

“T’ll go with you!” she said be- 
tween her teeth. “ And I swear to you 
that I’m going to make it the most 
miserable evening for you you've ever 
known. I swear I’ll make you regret 
coming here.” 

The cloak of light mockery fell from 
Jeffrey. 
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“We'll see about that,” he saidprivately for the night by a fast polo, 
grimly. 


CHAPTER XXII 
WHERE THE WINE RUNS RED 


Pp —aen|1E Bel Ami road house 
was set in private' grounds, 
forming a crescent against 
Cob Inlet from the Sound. 
The Inlet curved into a 
protected harborage along 
a stout retaining wall that ran out into 
a long pier. Boats of every descrip- 
tion, drawing up to fifteen feet of 
water, could tie up to this pier. It 
was the magnet that attracted cruising 
yachtsmen and others who had run out 
of liquid nourishment afloat. 

It was a long, long rambling build- 
ing, distinguished by that indefinable 
good taste which characterizes the bet- 
ter—or, if you will, the riskier—road 
houses. 

It was suave and discreet—from 
without. Within, it was suave without 
discretion. It had those extremely 
soft lights that have finally been ar- 
rived at for the most perfect exploita- 
tion of feminine charm and masculine 
purse. Its dance floor was one of the 
best in a district whose chief contri- 
bution to culture has been dance floors. 
It had a number of gambling rooms, 
where one could play roulette or bac- 
carat at stakes which made Dick Cli- 
max’s limits seem like a cloak room 
tip. 

Bel Ami served food that would 
have emptied the remaining European 
thrones, if there was any likelihood 
that it would be a more permanent 
abode. The management did not serve 
good liquor carelessly and casually. 
However, if you had the palate and 
purse, it could do both justice in the 
way of vintages. For the rest, as has 
been said, it merely preferred not to 
kill outright. That is, at least, not on 
the premises. 

The road house had been usurped 
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gaming and living set. Jeffrey and 
Marilyn had hardly entered, when she 
saw three men she knew. 

She went to them immediately, leav- 
ing Jeffrey flat. 

For a few minutes he seemed put out 
and hovered near her. Then he turned 
whole-heartedly to a bevy of women 
who had instantly made a play for 
him. 

Marilyn ignored him sublimely, but 
not completely. She was consumed 
with wrath that she could not force 
herself to be entirely unconscious of 
him. 

Suddenly she felt a shock greater 
than she had experienced on Jeffrey’s 
arrival in the school garden. Tom 
Fuller and Helen Stevens had arrived, 
arm in arm. ‘Tom looked reliable as 
ever, Helen as provocative. 

Helen flew to her. Tom fotlowed lei- 
surely, obviously gripping himself for 
their meeting. Marilyn resented the 
meeting, which completely submerged 
her again in all the old life. 

She did not give them a chance to 
plunge her into conversation beyond a 
casual interchange of courtesies. Leap- 
ing into the arms of the nearest con- 
venient man, she danced away with 
him, hardly knowing whom she was 
avoiding more now, Tom Fuller or 
Jeffrey Granger. She avoided both of 
them so obviously that Fuller gave up 
the chase and concentrated on Helen, 
while Jeffrey went upstairs to the rou- 
lette room. 

After a little while Marilyn found 
it simply impossible to exist in the same 
room with Tom Fuller. She found 
herself in a corner of the roulette 
room, flirting and laughing noisily 
with a group of men, meanwhile 
throwing an occasional glance over at 
Jeffrey. 

Once he caught her eye. He beck- 
oned her over. She shrugged her shoul- 
ders, abruptly left her group, and went 
to him. A fine line of determination 
hovered around his mouth and a cold 
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glint in his eye, as he looked at her, 
almost contemptuously. They watched 
each other. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” he 
drawled with a deadly intent to insult 
and to lacerate. “I'll play you ten 
spins of the wheel.” 

The girl knew what was coming, yet 
she could not help drawing it out of 
him. 

“ For she asked 
lightly. 

“Ten thousand dollars against your- 
self.” 

The fast spinning wheel reproduced 
itself in kaleidoscopic flash in her 
brain. Something dark and out- 
rageous gnashed at her insides. 

“‘T come high, then, don’t 1?” 

There was heroism in the lightness 
of the tone she achieved. 

“ Not particularly,” he said careless- 

“‘T happen to be a rich man.” 
Marilyn’s eyes were blinded sting- 
ingly. She flung away from the man. 
She could have strangled him. 

From then on she made Jeffrey con- 
spicuous by ignoring him. He flung 
his money away on the colored wheel 
until he was sick and tired of it. Mari- 
lyn went outside and got into a car 
with a half-drunken fool who tried to 
make love to her. 

My God! This was the sort of life 
she had once been crazy about. 

All the stillness had gone out of the 
night, outdoors as well as in. A new 
wind banged and sucked around the 
road house, shaking trees as it howled 
mournfully up the Sound and poured 
through the Inlet in a long-drawn 
groan. The first raindrops rattled like 
hailstones against the automobile win- 
dows. 

Marilyn made the lecherous fool 
drive her to the door of the road house, 
and she ran in again. The old stuff 
simply did not go any more. And all 
the time she was fighting, fighting 
against recalling Jeffrey’s words at the 
roulette table, because when she did 
so she felt herself burning. 


what stakes?” 


ly. 
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The girl went from one insane flir- 
tation to another. She was not look- 
ing for something, she was running 
away from something. 

Another drunken fool threw an oil- 
skin around her and staggered ahead 
of her through the churning night to 
the pier. But when it came to stepping 
into his sea-sled, a remnant of common 
sense made her draw back. 

At the same moment Jeffrey walked 
up to her. He seemed on the point of 
saying something. Marilyn felt her- 
self waiting for it. Then he was silent 
and just waited. 

“ Whash holdin’ you up?” screamed 
the man in the sea-sled. : 

She leaned down and took his un- 
steady hand. Again she sensed that 
Jeffrey was about to say something, 
but still he remained silent. Marilyn 
sprang into the boat. 

She did not look around, but she 
could feel him standing there, sending 
one look after her. She wondered what 
he was thinking. She felt severed from 
something that had not been the thing 
she had thought it was—something 
very important. It might have been 
so beautiful. 

The wind was rising, kicking up the 
sea dangerously. He had stood aside 
and said nothing. She had. gone out 
into it. Why, why, Jeffrey? a voice 
was crying inside her. 

Somehow she knew, as surely as 
day, she could look through the black 
storm and into the heart of a man. He 
had returned to his gambling table. 
And that, as he sat there flinging away 
a little fortune, a voice within him was 
crying out. 

The sled hit away falsely and ca- 
reened dangerously. The watery up- 
heaval made the man she was with 
even drunker than he had seemed to be. 
In desperation, she literally yanked him 
away from the wheel and took it her- 
self. They were only a little way out, 
but she thought they would never get 
back. The storm gained. 

She barged into the pier. There was 
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a grinding and splintering of fine 
wood. She almost wished she had 
smashed the damn thing! 

Yet, when she ran into the road 
house again, she did not go upstairs for 
half an hour. —. 

Tom and Helen had disappeared. 
Marilyn tried still another variety of 
male intoxication, then fled upstairs. 

From a distance she watched Jeffrey 
at the baccarat table. A moment after 
she came in, he bucked the bank and 
lost the huge stack of fresh chips he 
had just bought. He bought another. 

A blinding flash of lightning sud- 


denly made the artistic lights look silly. 


A crash of near-by thunder rolled omi- 
nously over the house. It left a tiny 
wake of silence that was broken by a 
new and hysteric note of hilarity from 
downstairs. Voices around the golden 
tables became high-pitched. 

The atmosphere inside was as elec- 
trical as outside. There was some kind 
of significant parallel, the teaming of 
the interior and exterior, going on. A 


human storm was playing itself off 
against one of Nature’s, and simulta- 
neously both storms came to a head. 
Marilyn had just turned around and 
was about to go downstairs with an- 
other man, when a different kind of din 
broke out—thinner and more pene- 


trating. 

There was a revolver shot. The 
whole storm had seemed to concentrate 
into that tiny, yet dread, explosion. 
For an instant the world stopped and 
waited. The next instant, as though 
it had raised a new hell, pandemonium 
erupted. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE TIGER CLAIMS HIS OWN 


3OLICE whistles, screams, 
hoarse shouts! Powerful 
searchlights playing on the 
house from every angle. 

“ Raid!” 

The word shot out of a 
hundred throats, splitting all senses. 














“Police! Holdup!” 

“No, police!” 

A bluecoat suddenly appeared in the 
middle of the room. He saw a bottle 
raised and hurled. He went down. 
Four others— 

Revolvers drawn— 

A thunderous crash overwhelmed 
the house. Lights went out. Apparent- 
ly God was on the side of the revelers. 
Men and women turned into rats. 
Scurrying here and there in the dark- 
ness. Still cool fingers of searchlights 
piercing at eccentric angles, draped 
windows. 

Cries! Rending silks! 

The sound of wood on wood, and 
metal on flesh. Another shot! Ani- 
mal terror. 

A hand grasped Marilyn’s arm 
roughly. Whoever held that arm was 
torn away and sent spinning across the 
room into some other spinning body. 

Her arm was grasped anew. She 
recognized that grasp. It was Jeffrey. 
There was that sober instinct of ac- 
tion and certainty. That feel of being 
at home in the dark. That sight that 
was like a big cat’s, abroad in the jun- 
gle blackness. The tiger! 

He guided her out. He got her into 
the glass-inclosed balcony that faced 
the Sound. He opened a window. The 
wind hurled it back with a crash. Rain 
and broken glass mingled. He swung 
it open again. 

They were outside. She thought the 
wind would blow them away, but he 
bent and gave with it and held her. 
They descended a lilac !adder, in the 
protection of a chimney. He made di- 
rectly for the end of the pier. That 
was one side the police hadn’t thought 
it necessary to throw a cordon around. 
A jagged streak of lightning struck the 
sea. It revealed a racing boat, wallow- 
ing in the storm. 

““My God! Are you crazy? I won’t 
go out in that!” 

“TI knew you were a coward!” 

“T’d rather spend a year in jail.” 

“You're more liable to spend eter- 
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nity with me!” Jeffrey threw the girl 
into his boat. “ Now we’ll see whose 
proper element water is.” 

He had never forgotten that rock 
episode, when Marilyn had taunted 
him on not being at home in the water. 
What an unforgiving beast he was! 
Just another glimpse of that relentless 
strain which set him apart from every 
other man she had known. 

Marilyn had one last vision of the 
hubbub on land. Evidently it had 
grown more serious than need be. A 
‘succession of shots resounded over the 
water, and an explosion of hysterical 
shrieking. Then it was drowned in the 
roar of the gale, the angry beat of 
maddened waters. Marilyn realized 
she was looking Old Man Death in the 
teeth. She laughed wildly. 

““What—what did you say?” he 
shouted in her ear. 

“ Nothing! Carry on! Let’s make it 
Spain this time!” 

He came out of what slight pro- 
tection was afforded by the curve in 
the Inlet, and the wind batted the boat 
on the nose. Somehow he righted it 
and flew before the wind, overtaking 
the white water and spindrift. He 
eased it round toward land. Marilyn 
sensed it was toward land, but why 
she sensed it she didn’t know. She 
had absolutely no idea where they were 
‘or whither they were pointing. Only, 
that confidence which might be eternal 
hope had been reawakened in her. 

And yet she was beyond caring. A 
serenity of profound wonderment, in- 
finitely more understanding than her 
fancy at the school, had come over the 
storm-tossed woman. 

This was something beyond both 
him and her. She harbored no resent- 
ment against Jeffrey. She was hardly 
conscious of him. This was a thing 
“in the laps of the gods.” This was 
some maneuvering of Destiny itself. It 
was entirely too big for mere mortal 
creation. ‘They would see what they 
would see. 

Intuition told Marilyn that neither 
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he nor she would ever be the same 
again. There would be a deepening 


and broadening in them, in whatever 
element they might end up this night. 
She knew he was feeling this because 
she was feeling it, and once at least 
in their lives, if it had never occurred 
before, or would ever happen again, 
Just two peas in 


they were identical. 
a pod. 

Granger’s intensity over the steering 
wheel tightened. He thrust his head 
forward.. Marilyn tried to discover 
what she felt he might be seeing, when 
a wave of water blinded her. 

Instinctively she shrank back, just 
as the thicker blackness of a ship 
loomed out of the dark dead ahead. 
The girl closed her eyes and held 
her breath. She could feel him swing 
the wheel over violently and wallow 
crazily. 

The bottom struck something as 
adamant as the foundations of the 
world. They were torn away from it 
with a horrible rending noise. They 
were sucked along in a swift banging 
tow. 

Again they were battered perilously 
against a rock! 

Another! 

The delicate craft played a death’s 
tattoo on stone! ; 

Suddenly Jeffrey gripped his com- 
panion and tore her out of the seat. 
They were flung into the water. She 
clung desperately to him. The waves 
swept over them. She felt herself 
swooping into everlasting night. 

Abruptly she was jarred to a stop. 
They didn’t move. They held firm. 
She felt his arm hold true as a new 
steel cable to something that was 
rooted. 

Gradually she felt him pull, pull. 
She came up, as out of death, into life. 
She felt herself tugged up inch by inch 
on to a more familiar staple element. 
They had ended up on land once more. 

Jeffrey released his hold. Marilyn 
sank into a heap at his feet. A sodden, 
all but lifeless, heap. The girl didn’t 
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know whether she had swooned or not. 
Finally she realized she was breathing 
again. 

The man let her rest a few minutes. 
At last he put a hand on her shoulder 
and bent down toward her. 

“Can you manage?” he asked softly. 

Marilyn couldn’t speak, but she nod- 
ded. After another moment she arose. 
She stood, unsteady. The good old 
earth was heaving and pitching under- 
neath her, but she suspected it was all 
in play. After a time its playful tur- 
moil subsided. Marilyn felt steadier. 
The man and woman set out along the 
shore toward whatever end this night 
would finally know. 

She refused to let him help her. He, 
too, was changed. They were both a 
little shy. When they touched, they 
clung to each other a moment. They 
were subdued, humble. Both had had 


a glimpse of something. They were 
curiously knit together. 

For the first time, they actually had 
been brought to realize that they did 


not know what it was all about. With 
this knowledge of their ignorance, they 
actually began to reach some degree of 
wisdom. 

Marilyn comprehended with some 
vague consciousness that all this was 
in Jeffrey as it was in her. 

It was tough walking. There was 
some sort of a road or path, from 
which the wind constantly pushed 
them. At times they stumbled from 
it by themselves. Marilyn was getting 
action enough now, she thought with a 
grimace. It was lucky she had had that 
week in New York, and those peaceful 
days and nights at the school, to store 
up energy. She thought she would like 
to sleep forever. - 

A light glimmered fitfully ahead. 
They stumbled on toward it. They 
came toa house. It was dark and fore- 
boding. ‘They passed others, darker. 

Mr. Granger left his companion a 
moment sitting on a shadowed door- 
step. She was wet and cold. She 
hugged herself as a protection against 
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shivering. He was suddenly back 
again. 

“Just a little bit more from here,” 
he said, again in that soft half-whisper, 
“and a machine will pick us up on that 
road. I got through to a garage.” 

They carried on. Marilyn frankly 
leaned on her man now. ‘They stood 
by the road, this way, she leaning on 
him, and waited. By and by a machine 
came, shot past, turned, and drew up 
beside them. 

Marilyn was entirely too tired to 
make any protest when she heard Jef- 
frey order the man to drive to a near- 
by hotel. She was too exhausted to 
protest when they reached there and 
he touched her hand, saying: “‘ Come.” 

Half unaware and unprotesting, she 
went up with him after a sleepy negro 
into a strange bedroom. As the hotel 
door closed, the last distant detonation 
rumbled into silence. 

Very definitely a storm had played 
its part in Marilyn’s life. For an in- 
stant she felt very humble. Who was 
she to have the very heavens them- 
selves interest themselves in her busi- 
ness? She was not quite sure she want- 
ed the assistance or interference of the 
heavens. 

She thought of those other inter- 
ruptions that had come in her affair 
with Jeffrey. The first time when Tom 
Fuller rang the bell just as Jeffrey was 
kissing her. The cow that had risen 
in the road and caused their automobile 
to crash as Jeffrey was bearing her off 
to Atlantic City. 

She idly came to the conclusion that 
probably girls had more fun in screami- 
ing for help than in using the damn 
thing when it finally came. 

In the hallway Jeffrey had lifted his 
companion again and carried her up- 
stairs. She could do nothing but lie 
limp in his arms as he carried her. 

A vagrant thought went through her 
mind. Some day something is going to 
happen. 

She simply had no power to resist 
him, even if she had the desire to do 
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so. She did not know how she felt 
about it, but suddenly, deep within her, 
arose a tiny white glow of objection— 
not resentment, not struggle. Merely 
a little white light of regret. 

She was conscious of something 
very beautiful playing over her and 
this man—or was it something that 
could be very beautiful? And there 
was a moment, a moment very near 
but yet quite ripe. A moment so de- 
liciously, eternally right that it would 
be worth everything in life to wait for 
~ it. 

Marilyn tried to reach the man with 
her consciousness. ‘Tried somehow to 
send him a warning. That’s all it was. 
A warning that was needed for him 
as much as for her. To wait for that 
moment. 

But she was so tired. Weary of 
storms, inner and outer, and struggling 
against forces-within and without. Of 
combating first him and then herself, 
then both of them together. 

With a tremendous effort she man- 
aged to turn and look at him. There 
was nothing brutal in his face. The 
hands with which he stroked her fore- 
head were tender. 

“* Jeffrey!” she whispered. 

The man gazed at her adoringly. He 
sat down on the bed. 

“TI am so tired, Jeffrey,” she said. 
“T really wouldn’t be a fair test of 
anything that meant anything now. 
Please, don’t even touch my forehead, 
dear.” 

Mr. Granger stood up abruptly. 

“Damn you,” he said; but Marilyn 
saw in his eyes that he understood, and 
her heart exulted. This was the man- 
hood she had been looking for in him. 
“You have got the damnedest, neatest 
way of dodging an issue; but, by the 
Lord, I am going to use up all your 
excuses and evasions and dodges yet, 
if it takes the rest of my life.” 

“Goodness, Jeffrey,” she whispered 
mockingly, “are you proposing mar- 
riage to me?” 

He started and stared at her. 
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“ By God!” he said slowly. “ I won- 
der if I am?” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
PLAYING WITH FIRE 


UST for an instant, Jeffrey 
Tl had the look of a trapped 
fH animal in his eyes. Mar- 

riage! In the somber 

depths of his startled gaze 

Marilyn, for the first time, 
saw what was akin to fear. 

““T wonder what it would be like?” 
he mused aloud. 

Her strength, her poise, was return- 
ing, and the tension of her youth 
surged back, triumphing over exhaus- 
tion. Loving him, or hating him, Mari- 
lyn realized that no other living man 
could so fill her with physical and men- 
tal energy. He was always a madden- 
ing tonic. 

“Even if you asked me to marry 
you—and meant it—I don’t think I 
could ever do it,” she told him, study- 
ing his slender, half-sinister figure. 
“You know, Jeffrey, the trouble with 
us is that we hate each other. Yes, 
actually. We’re like a display of fire- 
works.” 

The pose of being masterful seemed 
to drop away from him ‘under the 
quiet reasonableness of her tone. 

“It begins to look that way, doesn’t 
it? The whole business is just a pro- 
longed challenge. If we ever did get 
married, it would be a lifetime of bat- 
tling.” 

“T’d never surrender to you, Jef- 
frey.” 

“No, not to me!’ he exclaimed bit- 
terly. ‘You'll probably wind up by 
giving everything to some butter-and- 
egg man like Fuller, just out of per- 
versity !”” 

This, she realized, was dangerously 
near the truth. As a lark, developing 
into an adventure, her affair with Jef- 
frey Granger had been swift, vitaliz- 
ing, but it held no peace, no security. 
It was too violent—prolonged into 
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marriage it would burn up and destroy 
them both. 

An uneasy suspicion disturbed her 
that it was all rooted in animalism, 
physical passion. Her retreat into the 
girls’ boarding school had been a sweet 
sanctuary for her battered soul. 

No, life was impossible when sur- 
rounded by the 
tension Jeffrey 
Granger auto- 
matically gene- 
rated. Even 
Tom Fuller, 
with his con- 
ventional stur- 
diness of char- 
acter, would be 
a more satis- 
factory com- 
panion down 
the years. 

“Shall we 
call it off?” she 
asked Jeffrey, 
with a trace of 
kindness. 

He looked at 
her, baffled by 
her elusive 
strength. Gold- 
en-haired, she 
was surround- 
ed by an aura; always, there was that 
bedazzled glow when she was near. 

“You seem so frail,” he thought— 
but he spoke aloud: “ Your weight is 
no more than a feather in my arms, 
yet I can’t bend you in the slightest 
degree. Half the time I’m loving you, 
and the other half, hating you. Some- 
times I think it’s all physical, and again 
I want only co conquer and capture 
—I don’t know what.” 

This was the first time she had 
caught Jeffrey Granger off balance. 

he sincerity of his words stirred an 
altruism in her, but, at the same time, 
she was conscious of a little coquettish 
feminine pleasure in his helplessness. 

“TI guess you’re just not the right 
man.” 

11 
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She could see the hurt in his eyes— 
it was a revelation. Marilyn marveled 
at her own hardness of heart. And 
where was the flattering warmth, the 
tenderness which should stir her wom- 
an’s heart? 

She felt like a minx—yet she knew, 
fundamentally, that she wasn’t callous. 





“TI am so tired, Jeffrey,” she said 


There was a barrier, an obstacle, a 
stone wall between them that had not 
yet been broached. Perhaps it never 
would be— 

“T don’t care how unconventional 
we act, Jeffrey—but we’ve got to get 
a solid foundation of understanding 
somehow. If we stopped trying to be 
lovers, don’t you think we could be 
friends?” 

“ Friends!” he scoffed. 

“Isn’t it possible?” 

“When a woman stirs a man, no 
friendship is ever possible. No, it’s 
war to the knife, and knife to the hilt. 
It has to be everything or nothing. 
There’s no happiness otherwise.” 

Another pelt, another trophy to 
hang on his walls! The cold steel of 
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her resistance grew bright and shining. 

“T’m not to be had as cheaply as 
that!” 

“If we were married—” he halted, 
toying with the thought. 

“Do you think you could capture or 
tame me with the wedding ring?” she 
inquired. “ No, Jeffrey, you just don’t 
know how. And I can’t tell you. I 
want to be fair with you, really I do. 
You attract me tremendously, but it’s 
always a collision. We don’t want to 
go smash, do we?” 

“‘T suppose not,” he admitted. “ But 
you, too, have failed to capture and 
tame me. You couldn’t make a Tom 
Fuller out of me in a thousand years. 
We yet haven’t found anything like 
common ground.” 

“ Then why not be sensible and ad- 
mit defeat—share it equally between 
us?” 

His brow tightened and the lean line 
of his jaw grew hard. 

“We're fools if we do!” he grated. 

It was hopeless. Her heart ached 
for him, ached for her own thwarting 
happiness. Now it was coming, that 
tenderness that hitherto had been miss- 
ing, just a hint of it again as the bar- 
rier rose between them. ; 

No, she couldn’t bring herself to sur- 
render to the tiger. Something im- 
mortal—possibly her soul—revolted at 
the idea of appeasing his jungle 
hunger. 

A great fatigue, a cosmic weariness 
seeped through every nerve cell. She 
had no physical or mental strength left 
to battle him. The energy had beer 
stimulated to its highest pitch, shortly, 
but had exuded out of her. If he so 
willed, she was now his victim, but the 
inner quintessence of her being was be- 
yond his reach. 

She wondered, with only a slight in- 
terest, if he divined her complete help- 
lessness. She was curious to know if 
he would take advantage of it. 

“T can’t fight you off any more to- 
night,” she said, her voice empty. 

She was reclining on the bed, a vast 
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negligence about her. Jeffrey Granger 
went to her side and she looked up at 
his burning eyes. Then, unexpectedly, 
he dropped to his knees, one arm 
around her shoulders. 

“Forgive me, Marilyn!” 

His words were choked. She was 
inexpressibly shocked by the disap- 
pearance of his commanding assur- 
ance. He was as tender now as an in- 
experienced, repentant boy. 

The strange thing was that her own 
strength and hardness seemed to come 
back with a rush as Jeffrey’s feelings 
shook. 

“ Everything is all right,” she whis- 
pered to him. 

There was a gulp in his throat. A 
distress surrounding him that she had 
never sensed before. 

“This sort of thing is all wrong,” 
he cried. “I don’t want you that way, 
Marilyn. Let’s get out of here. I’m 
going to take you home.” 

A faint amusement crossed her face. 

“ Are you trying to be noble, Jeffrey, 
dear ?” 

“T ama hunter, not a killer,” he de- 
clared, a pressure in his voice. “ You 
have put up a game fight, but~ Oh, 
damn it all, maybe I love you!” 

It was a pitiful thing to see his 
brazen spirit shaking that: way. No 
woman, ever before, Marilyn was cer- 
tain, had wrung such an admission 
from his lips. His freedom, his senti- 
mental integrity, had been his proud 
flag flying at the masthead. On that 
basis she had accepted him. A man 
with the heart of an alligator. 

In her heart Marilyn was glad—but 
her face began to sting with humilia- 
tion at the supreme insult. He was 
sparing her! Saving her from herself! 

In all the future that was to come, 
he was taking to himself the credit for 
preserving her balance at a time when 
she, herself, had been on the verge of 
a precipice. It made a weakling of 
her. It created for him a position of 
superior strength. She felt like a fool 
who had been rebuked. 
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“Have you got anything to drink 
on your hip?” 

‘No, please don’t, Marilyn!” 

She pushed him away rudely. The 
celebrated maternal tenderness that 
women are supposed to feel for men 
who show weakness, was totally ab- 
sent from her heart. 

“Oh, I don’t want to get drunk! 
Give me a drink and maybe it ’Il brace 
me up enough to get out of here. I 
am as weak as a cat.” 

Granger found a glass and poured 
her a modicum of strong, amber fluid. 
It seared her throat, but there was a 
burning warmth in her stomach and a 
temporary, if fictitious, strength began 
to generate in her blood. 

Deliberately, with no sense of 
shame, she arranged her sodden gar- 
ments. A bitter smile printed itself 
upon her lips. It was like being a com- 
mon drab, minus the sin. They were 
a couple of fakes! Self-contempt ex- 
ceeded any scorn she felt for Jeffrey. 

Downstairs, they faced the lonely 
blackness of night. Her sense of di- 
rection was all askew. Weary, storm- 
driven, they were two insufficient crea- 
tures, whirled and spun by cosmic 
forces—inner typhoons more devasta- 
ting than the gale and rain of familiar 
elements. It was a dangerous thing, 
this playing with soul-stirring forces. 

““What do you want to do, Mari- 
lyn?” 

“God only knows!” Her voice was 
uncontrollably desperate. 

“I am going to take you home.” 

“TI never want to see you again.” 

Jeffrey was silent as to that. The 
thing to do was to rout out some sleepy 
garage hand aad charter a car at what- 
ever cost or trouble. In this, Jeffrey 
had little trouble; in any dealings with 
outsiders he was still a commanding 
person. 

The drive to her home was painfully 
slow for Marilyn. She wanted to get 
away from him. Wanted to get him 
out of her life. Thank God, her father 
was an understanding spirit! He prob- 
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ably fancied his daughter was mildly 
demented, but his tolerance was with- 
out limit. 

Jeffrey retained the car while he 
took her up to her own door. 

“Good night,” she said, giving him 
neither her hands nor her lips. “I 
never want to see you again.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t be disposed of 
as easily as all that,” he said softly. 
“Much remains to be settled between 
us—everything. To-night is the end, 
or maybe the beginning—” 

He bowed and was gone. 





CHAPTER XXV 
THE NET IS TIGHTENED 


MARILYN opened her eyes 
in her own bed, safe once 
more at home. It was the 
same as it had been on 
countless other mornings. 

Downstairs in the hall, 
she had left a scribbled note to her 
father, announcing her return. With 
characteristic consideration he had re- 
frained from disturbing her until she 
awakened. She heard him presently 
puttering about in the hall outside; it 
was nice to call him in for a family 
chat while the maid brought her steam- 
ing coffee and toast and orange juice 
to her bedside. 

How baffled and nonplused he was! 
The truth was, she realized, that her 
father was an ego-centric, so wrapped 
up in his own occupations with life, 
_ her affairs were strangely alien to 

im. 

What, she wondered, had become of 
the old-fashioned intimacy between 
parents and children? Her aunts and 
uncles had remarked its passing in this 
peculiar present age; they had be- 
moaned the lack of authority, disci- 
pline and respect. 

Well, Marilyn, for one, was thank- 
ful for the changed order. The blame, 
if any, rested upon the older genera- 
tion — and the privileges belonged to 
the younger. Everybody was getting 
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away with murder. Maybe they were 
all on a straight road to damnation. 
Again, it was possible that salvation 
could be attained only in complete free- 
dom. 
It was luxurious to lazy around, 


in ae ‘ 


ee denn I Be 


A wide swoop brought 
him down until he 
barely cleared the 
trees—the fool! 


with the sunlight making patterns on 
the floor of her room. Marilyn thought 
of Tom Fuller and his struggle to en- 
ter into her life; to adjust his funda- 
mentally solid being to the wild tempo 
of her existence. He had tried to tame 
her with kindness. When he tried 
force, he became merely ridiculous. 

Poor Tom! Yet, there was a strength 
about him that persisted in her mind. 
A girl could not forever go on being 
flighty. Some day she would need a 
substantial background. The trouble 
with Tom was that he lacked glamour 
of spirit; he had everything else. 

Maybe — but, no! She didn’t love 
Tom Fuller—couldn’t love him. 

An amusing speculation occurred to 
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her—Tom married to Helen Stevens. 
What a battle royal that would be! 
Helen had a lot of good fiber in her, 
but she was a victim of her own wild- 
ness. Without qualms, she tasted,- at 


will, the joys of surrender. A prudent 


thought crossed Marilyn’s mind. After 
all, it might be a lot of fun, but it 
couldn’t be right. Yet the whole pres- 
sure and force of modern life as she 
had experienced it, seemed to be try- 
ing to force Marilyn in that direction. 

Maybe it was the fault of the men— 

The picture of Jeffrey Granger, last 
of all, came into her mind.- One thing 
certain: he had brought her no happi- 
ness. Before she knew him she had 
been pent up and rebellious, now it was 
worse. She had tried to put him out 
of her life and, once more, he had be- 
come the focus of her unrest. 

A curious fact made itself plain. She 
no longer had free will so far as he 
was concerned. If she ordered him out 
of her life or banished him from her 
thoughts, he did but return clamoring 
for attention. Damn him! 

Nor was it possible to belittle him 
in her own thoughts and so diminish 
his appeal through contempt. He was 
as important, as virile, as a panther. 
What would life be like without him? 

The hell of it was, Marilyn couldn’t 
stop thinking about him, once she start- 
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ed. Actually, she was wishing for him. 
Was he — now — wanting to see her, 
too? 

Marilyn went out onto the veranda 
of her home, drew her lungs full of the 
crisp autumn air. The tang and sting 
of approaching winter was all around 
her, stimulating her to an electric ten- 
sion. The thing to do was to get out 
and walk. 

Across the oiled roadway, she 
climbed a low stone wall and swung off 
into the gently sloping field that led, 
eventually, to the gulley and woods be- 
yond. 

A humming sound, faint at first, at- 
tracted her, and she saw, far overhead, 
the graceful outlines of a small mono- 
plane. Some one was alone up there 


in the clouds. 

That, perhaps, was the greatest free- 
dom possible for any one born into the 
prison of human flesh. The element 
of the birds, the element of the eagle! 
Alone, between heaven and earth, it 
might be possible to strike up a balance 


with the universe—to get some idea 
what everything was all about. 
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The plane circled and appeared to 
descend, increasing its dimensions, but 
retaining its stream-lined grace. A 
bird with a brain—with a soul— 

Strange, Marilyn had never been 
aloft herself. It was becoming so com- 
mon, too. She knew a dozen people 
already who owned aircraft. She 
grimaced wryly—it was almost mid- 
Victorian not to be air minded. Al- 
ready modern progress was getting a 
little ahead of Marilyn Mercer. 

The plane riveted her attention—it 
was coming so low, for a moment it 
appeared the aviator might be in trou- 
ble, but the steady drum of his engine 
revealed no missing cylinders — there 
was no black smoke. A wide swoop 
brought him down until he barely 
cleared the trees—the fool! There 
was a rush, a swift sweeping, and he 
had landed—was taxiing up to where 
she stood— : 

The door of a tiny cabin opened and 
a figure in a loose, gray, business suit 
stepped out. For once in her life she 
was speechless. 

It was Jeffrey Granger! 


THIS INTIMATE ANALYSIS OF THE SOUL OF A GIRL, THRILL-MAD, YET 
AFRAID OF LIFE, WILL BE CONCLUDED IN THE MARCH MUNSEY 


Se 


THE VALLEY OF REST 


T wiLt walk down to the valley, 
And lay my head in her breast, 
Where are two white doves, 
The Queen of Love’s, 


In a silken nest; 


Through the afternoon 
They croon and croon 
The one word “ Rest!” 
And a little stream 
That runs thereby 


Sings “ Dream!” 


Over and over 


It sings “O lover, dream!” 


Richard Leigh 





A After thirty years old Steven 
a> Beck was strangely repaid by 


“You said you'd pay me,” 
the boy insisted stubbornly 


his 


“1 ONATHAN BECK stared 
thoughtfully at the letter 
on the desk before him. 
His lean body fitted loosely 
in the swivel chair, and 
blue smoke spiraled lazily 
from a cigar which he held 

in his fingers, but had forgotten. His 
lips quirked downward in a_ bitter 
smile, while his eyes, passionless as 
agate, fastened on the letter. 

Tt was a long letter, a rambling let- 
ter, a rather pathetic thing in its clumsy 


dead brother's son 


attempt to span the gulf of years and 
to reéstablish a relationship of blood. 
It was written in ink—a tribute to its 
importance —on coarse, ruled paper 
that had soaked up the ink as it had 
come from the pen, and had blurred 
the words in spots. It was signed, 
“Your devoted Uncle Steven ”—an 
unexpected phrase which had caused 
the lips of Jonathan Beck to quirk still 
lower at the corners. 

It had taken the writer some time to 
deliver his message, which he had ap- 
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THE BENEFACTOR 


proached in a roundabout, conciliatory 
manner, It was the roundabout ap- 
proach which had caused the reader’s 
smile, but it was the message itself 
which had caused the hardness of his 
eyes. The letter said: 


I knew you'd be glad to advise me on this 
matter. I haven’t saved an awful lot in all 
these years. The land has needed building 
up, and the middlemen rob us at every turn, 
the dirty thieves! I’ve saved some, but not 
enough to quit, not for a long time yet, and 
I’m tired of working. I’ve been tired for 
the last ten years. 

So I thought, John, that if this fellow 
had a sound investment I’d put my money 
into it. He tells me I’d make quite a good 
profit in a couple of years. Id like to have 
more money, John, because I’m old enough 
to quit; but I’m not a fool—you know that, 
John. Even though this fellow seems all 
right, I held him off for a week so I could 
have a chance to hear from you. 

He says he comes from New York. I 
forgot to ask him ‘his address, but 1 knew 
you could tell me about the stock. You've 
made yourself rich in stocks and such like; 
so if you tell me it’s all right, John, I'll go 
right ahead. 


Then came the signature. 
The smoke of Jonathan Beck’s cigar 
became white and thin, then disap- 


peared entirely. The impertinent bel- 
low of a tugboat in the river far be- 
neath blended with the click of type- 
writers from beyond the glass-walled 
partition. 

Time slipped back for thirty years. 
Jonathan was nine then, but had ma- 
tured beyond his age. His mother had 
died shortly after his birth, and his 
father followed her shortly after the 
boy’s ninth birthday. The father had 
come to his death suddenly, horribly, 
in one of the ‘nany accidents to which 
a farmer is exposed. 

The lad had turned blindly to his 
closest relative, his father’s brother, 
and Uncle Steven had undertaken the 
responsibility as a religious duty. 
Uncle Steven was very religious. He 
had no vices, but somehow or other his 
neighbors got the impression that he 
regarded the death of his brother as a 
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piece of good fortune rather than a 
tragedy. He mourned faithfully, to 
be sure, but the farm, which they had 
held as joint tenants under the will of 
their father, went to Steven, who be- 
came very proud and very jealous of 
his ownership. And then, too, there 
was the unwelcome responsibility of 
his nephew. 

They were threshing rye one day, 
and the neighbors, of course, were all 
there to help. They swapped labor in 
that part of the country. It was hot 
and dusty, and the wind, instead of 
cooling, blew back the chaff from the 
belching funnel of the threshing ma- 
chine, forcing the men to tuck their 
overalls into their boots, and to tie 
handkerchiefs tightly around their 
necks to keep out the vicious barbs of 
the rye. 

Young Jonathan, still dazed by the 
horror of his father’s death, carried 
water for the men. He worked hard, 
mighty hard, for such a youngster, and 
one of the neighbors, noticing this, 
spoke jokingly to the uncle during a 
lull in the threshing. 

“ The kid can just about do a man’s 
work, Steven,” he said. “ You ought 
to pay him for it.” 

“Sure, I aim to,” Steven replied, 
and the thresher started its clamor once 
more for bundles of rye to chew. 

Jonathan overheard the remark and 
took it for a promise. To some ex- 
tent it displaced the grief that weighed 
upon his mind. The mind of a child is 
pliable, and the boy turned toward this 
new idea with a sort of desperate hope. 
It helped him to forget his loneliness. 
He worked with all the strength in his 
tough little body—worked from morn- 
ing until night, till even Uncle Steven 
admitted sourly that he might make a 
farmer some day. 

The thoughts of the lad dwelt won- 
deringly on the riches that were soon 
to be his. Of course he would have 
to wait till the end of the month to get 
his pay with the rest of the men; but 
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what was a month? He would get ten 
dollars — at least that; and with ten 
dollars what couldn’t he do? He could 
get lots of things he had wanted for 
so long—the air rifle, the Indian suit, 
‘and ever so many other things. He 
would be a plutocrat among his friends. 
He had bragged about it to them, and 
had already basked in the warmth of 
their envy. 

The end of the month arrived, and 
he presented himself timidly after the 
others had left. 

“Well, what do you want?’ de- 
manded Uncle Steven. 

“ My—my pay,” faltered Jonathan. 

Uncle Steven looked at him for a 
moment, then threw-back his head and 
laughed. Jonathan had never heard 
him laugh so hard before, and it hurt 
much worse than a scolding. 

“ But—but you said you’d pay me,” 
the boy insisted stubbornly. “ You— 
you said so.” 

The uncle dried his eyes with a dirty 
blue bandanna. 

“Of course I said it,” he admitted. 
“Sure I did; and I will, too, when 
you’re big enough to earn it. Now 
get out of here and let me alone!” 

Something seemed to snap in Jona- 
than—something far down deep inside 
him. The next night he ran away. 

That was thirty years ago — thirty 
years of hardship and constant strug- 
gle. He had never forgiven Uncle 
Steven, because somehow or other it 
was not his nature to forgive. Be- 
sides, the hurt had been too cruel ever 
to heal. He had always intended to 
even the score some day. The idea 
had always been in the back of his 
mind—something to be attended to in 
due course. 

The letter, however, which now lay 
before him, had not entered into his 
calculations. It added a touch of satire 
to the situation. It was rather an ar- 
tistic boomerang of fate, thought Jona- 
than Beck. 

He knew the stock in question— 
knew it rather well, in fact, because he 
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happened to be promoting it himself. 
He knew, too, just how valueless it 
was. Uncle Steven was certain to lose 
any money he put into it. 

He laid the dead cigar on an ash 
tray, and reached for.a fountain pen. 
He was chuckling grimly to himself as 
he drew a telegraph blank from the 
drawer of his desk. The opportunity 
for which he had waited thirty years 
had presented itself with almost un- 
canny nicety. Uncle Steven had thrust 
into his hand an effective weapon of 
vengeance. 

The pen poised over the blank as he 
deliberately prolonged the pleasure. 

“They say I’m hard,” he mused, 
“and by God they’re right! They say 
I always pay my debts, and they’re 
right about that, too.” He smiled 
grimly. ‘ They’re afraid of me, be- 
cause they know I trust no living hu- 
man; but I learned that lesson at the 
age of nine. My uncle taught it to me 
—damn him!” 

Suddenly he stiffened in his chair, 
as if assailed by an _ unexpected 
thought. He sat for several moments, 
thinking swiftly; then he relaxed again 
with a soft, mirthless laugh. 

“It’s incredible,” he muttered. “ It’s 
absolutely unbelievable. Funny I never 
thought of it before!” He shook his 
head slowly, as if the idea bewildered 
him. “ Yes, sir, he taught it to me— 
hardness, distrust, ruthlessness—all of 
them, the very things which have 
helped me to succeed.” For a long 
moment he stared into space, reflecting 
on the bitter humor of the situation. 
“T’m indebted to him,” he went on. 
“That old hypocrite who has had 
plenty to retire on for the last fifteen 
years is actually—my benefactor!” 

He pronounced the last words with 
careful irony as he lowered the pen 
and wrote a few brief lines—a mes- 
sage to one of his salesmen in the West. 

“Lay off the job you’re working 
on,” were the instructions. ‘ Don’t 
sell any of our stuff to Steven Beck. 
Letter follows.” 
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The she wolf that took her whelp from the 
dog kennel 


By Bob Davis 


SH OME with me to the far 
reaches of the Ouachita 
River, sixty miles north of 
Monroe, Louisiana, and sit 
1 by the glow of a camp fire. 

In the party of seven there 
was one Victor Berringer, a Southern- 
er sprung from Huguenot stock and so 
molded in physiognomy and adorned 
with such locks that he might have 
been taken from one of Peter Newell’s 
masterpieces. 

Each of us put forth his best foot in 





stories that had to do with forest and 
stream, of beast and fishes and weird 
and wonderful things with which we 
had come face to face. Victor, a con- 
templative man and a skillful listener, 
sat apart on a cypress log honing a 
trusty blade on the leather of his boot. 
After each liar had droned out his con- 
tribution and the conversation was be- 
ginning to wane, Berringer spoke up: 

“Tf it hadn’t have been for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt calling somebody or 
other a nature faker I would have told 
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this story before. But I didn’t want 
to be advertised across the continent as 
a prevaricator, so I kept my mouth 
shut. But, gentlemen, it is true as Gos- 
pel and I’m here to say that I’m telling 
it to-night for the first time. 

‘Twelve years ago I was one of a 
party of men who organized a wolf 
hunt in the Richland parish along the 
Boeuf River. We had a fine pack of 
hounds and calculated to spend about 
ten days in the swamps and the timber 
ridding that section of its vermin. The 
expedition set out from the home of 
Mole Stevenson.” 

“T knew him,” interjected “ Pink ” 
Reppard, our guide, who could sound 
with his naked throat and lips every 
forest call from that of the turkey gob- 
bler to the hoot owl. ‘“ He was a dead 
shot and a good tracker.” 

“He was all of that,” continued 
Berringer. ‘‘ Well, before we had gone 
two miles from his house the dogs 
jumped a black wolf cub and ran him 
into the brush. We surrounded the 
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thicket and captured the cub alive. 
Mole, who wasn’t afraid of anything 
on four feet, got a clutch on the crit- 
ter’s throat and tied his jaws tight with 
a piece of string. We then tied his 
feet and suspended him from a sapling 


which two of us shouldered. We 
lugged him back to the Stevenson 
house, where we rigged up a crate with 
a door which was fastened with a 
wooden button. On the inside we 
drove a strong staple, to which we 
hitched a steel dog chain upon which 
was snaffled a collar with mv name on 
the plate. We buckled this collar tight 
on the neck of the wolf, cut the string 
that held his jaws and left him a cap- 
tive. Perhaps.” 

“Perhaps?” queried Travis Oliver, 
who runs a bank in Monroe and can’t 
imagine how anything once captured 
can get away. ; 

“That’s what I said: Perhaps! A 
wolf is the smartest animal that roams 
the face of the globe. I’m coming to 
what happened in a short time. I want- 
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ed that wolf for the San Antonio zoo. 
They don’t have black wolves in Texas, 
and it would have been quite a feature 
there. After we got him caged we told 
Mrs. Stevenson to open the door in 
the daytime so he could come out, and 
to turn the button at night, also what 
to feed him, and then rejoined the rest 
of the party on the trail. Looked like 
we had that pup sewed up for keeps. 
Maybe! 

“ Now you can believe this or not: 
The second night after we got away 
from Stevenson’s house the mother of 
the prisoner began to circle the timber 
around Mole’s place. She yapped and 
yelped and howled at intervals, the 
whelp responding from time to time. 
On the following night the she wolf 
came nearer, and the next night she 
entered the clearing, communicating 
all the time in wolf talk with her off- 
spring. She was getting bolder, and 
on the fifth night she rushed in, drove 
three hog hounds under the house, and 
went to the kennel in which the whelp 
was imprisoned. With her paws and 
her nose she turned the wooden but- 
ton, let the whelp out, and then, with 
her teeth, sprung the snaffle, leaving 
the dog collar still upon the whelp’s 
neck, The pair disappeared into the 
cypress.” Mr. Berringer whittled a 
saad shavings and stared into the camp 

re. 

‘Was that the last of ’em?” in- 
quired Prent Atkins, who sells hard- 
ware and dog chains and such. 

“It was not,” declared the story 
teller with energy. “I’m here to tell 
you that six months later I was out in 
the same t.eighborhood with another 
party of hunters after wild hogs. The 
dogs jumped a small black wolf and 
drove him down a point of land to- 
ward some black water, where the ani- 
mal disappeared. The dogs got rat- 
tled and didn’t seem to know where 
the wolf had gone. We beat the brush 
and covered the ground carefully, but 
without results. I knew the wolf 
hadn’t come back, and that he was still 
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there somewhere, possibly in the 
swamp water with the tip of his nose 
out for air. We sent the dogs in and 
they started him up again. That was 
his last affair with his common enemy 
—man. Three bullets cut him down. 
At last!” 

Mr. Berringer, having whetted his 
blade to a razor edge, closed it with a 
snap and placed it in his pocket. We 
waited respectfully for the dénoue- 
ment. It follows: 


“ Around the dead wolf’s neck was 
my dog collar, so tight that it had been 
difficult for him to swallow the food 
he had been able to capture. The pres- 
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sure had increased with his natural 
growth during the past six months, but 
he was as thin as a rail and would ulti- 
mately have starved to death. I re- 
moved the collar and have it yet. And 
that, gentlemen, is a true tale as the 
Lord is my judge.” 

Mr. Berringer lifted his hand into 
the night and held it steady in the flick- 
er of the camp fire. Enough. 


I wonder if that she-wolf, when she 
came upon the body of her cub, had 
any interest in why the collar was 
gone, and whose hand had carried it 
away. 


NATURE PITY 


LittLE darlings of the wood, 

I would not hurt you if I could; 
Have no fear as I pass by, 

Stay and peck—no need to fly; 
In my hand no gun I bring, 

You are safe to peck or sing. 
Squirrels, do not flit away, 

Let me sit and watch you play; 
Here’s another reason why— 

I don’t care for squirrel pie! 


Nicholas Breton 
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OVER MY HEAD 


Cumutous clouds crisp 
As though cameo-cut 
Emboss the blue shield of the southern sky; 

Over my head, oh, high, 
Flashes a wisp 
Less brilliant but 

Alive, transporting me beyond 

The tricks of tongue or eye— 


A bird, 


North-drawn by what bond? 
Is there a word, 


A phrase, 


Precise enough to capture 
The secret of its free yet clocklike ways, 
Fleshbound duty merged with headlong rapture? 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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What a cigarette 
meant there 


20 degrees below,, 
and no tobacco, through lonely weeks of 
glittering silence. Then a speck on the 
hard, bright horizon; another musher, 
outward-bound . . . and cigarettes! What 
price cold or Arctic hardship then! 


What a cigarette 


means here 
220 degrees above, 


as endless belts carry the choice tobacco for 
Chesterfield inch by inch through the great 
steel ovens. 

Here, in penetrating heat, science corrects 
and perfects the curing commenced in the 
farmer’s barn. Dried, then cooled, then steamed 
to exact and uniform heat and moisture, the 
tobacco is ready for the final mellowing—two 
long years ageing in wood — that only Nature 
can give. 

Man, Science, Nature—all work together on 
Chesterfield. And in the bland, satisfying 
smoothness of Chesterfield itself is ample proof 
that their patient, costly team-work is good! 


















































Through long steam-heated ovens, new 
tobacco passes in slow endless proces- 
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A public conference in which the editor repeats what the readers say. Al 
are invited to hurl a brickbat or toss a bouquet 





N the days when sheiks 

wore side whiskers and 
] flappers promenaded in 
= mutton-chop sleeves, MUN- 
sEy’s consisted largely of 
special articles, with a 
sprinkling of fiction. 

To-day that proportion is reversed. 
The pendulum has swung so far the 
other way that some readers are asking 
us to make MuNsEy an all-fiction 
magazine. Others hold out strongly 
in favor of special articles. We invite 
our readers to answer three questions: 

(1) Do you prefer fact articles or 
fiction, or both? 

(2) What subjects would you like 
to read about in special articles? 

(3) What kinds of stories interest 
you most—love, Western, sea, detec- 
tive, humorous, South Sea Islands, 
everyday life, adventure, sports, the 
stage, historical, et cetera? 











The sun never sets on MuNSEy sub- 
scribers, as evidenced by letters we re- 
ceive from foreign lands. Here are 
two from South Africa: 


Lime Works, Que Que, 
S. Rhodesia, South Africa. | 
This is just an appreciation from Rhodesia 
of your splendid magazine. My husband and 
I have been regular subscribers for the last 
five years and wouldn’t be without our 
Munsey’s for anything. We especially enjoy 


your two-part stories and think “Spotlight ” 
is great. We now patiently await the second 
part of “Office Politics!” which is a jolly 
good yarn. 

Do try to give us more stories of American 
stage life. They thrill us. Also, we wish 
you would have your section of American 
stage stars once more, with pictures, as you 
had some time ago. All good luck to the 
best magazine on the market! 

Mrs. B. A. 


Boschkuil, Transvaal, South Africa. 
My husband and I enjoy every bit of the 
Munsey’s Macazine. The stories are full of 
pep and make very enjoyable reading, especial- 
ly to us, who live on the veldt. 
We eagerly looked forward to the comple- 
tion of “Lady Tenderfoot” and are equally 


delighted with “Spotlight.” E. K. Means’s 
Negro stories are extremely humorous, but 
we do not appreciate them much because we 
live in close contact with the African native 
and his peculiarly funny ways. 

In the October issue the short stories I en- 
joyed most are “The Judgment,” by William 
Merriam Rouse; “Something Happened,” by 
J. N. Greely, and “Sergeant Smithers,” by 
John Steuart Erskine. The comic pictures by 
Trent were an additional pleasure. SM 

. M. 


Wilkie, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

You ask readers to “hurl a brickbat or toss 
a bouquet.” Well, I'll do both. I started 
reading your magazine some eight years ago. 
This doesn’t seem long, compared with the 
time some of your readers have been reading 
Munsety. But it’s about a third of my life, 
so it seems long to me. 

I do not like “ Tiger Love,” because it is not 
clean reading. It seems as though the stand- 
ard of your stories has been lowered lately, 
bringing it into the same class as True Story 
or True Romances, papers that I wouldn’t have 
in the house, 
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I like “ Bob Davis Recalls” and E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s | stories. Let’s have more of 
them. The Tickfall series by E. K. Means 
is fine. Another good story in the January 
number i is Jack Bechdolt’s “The Wilder Gen- 
eration.” 

As to the cover—well, it’s rather obvious 
to me that in a fiction magazine the cover 
ought to be some illustration of the main 
feature of the particular issue, 

Mrs, G. B. 


We appreciate your frankness, Mrs. 
B., although other readers do not agree 
with your condemnation of “ Tiger 
Love.” All such letters help in shap- 
ing future issues of MUNSEY. 


Nyack, N. Y. 

I am an art student, therefore I observe 
cover designs closely. Your cover design for 
January reminds me of a wall paper sample. 
The issue before that was not much better. 
However, the cover design for “ Spotlight >— 
October—was excellent and attracted the eye 
as much as the modernistic type does. I think 
the cover should illustrate the feattire story. 

The cartoons by Trent are amusing. I like 
practically all of the stories in the January 
issue. “Tiger Love” starts very well. 
moda yarns — . ancl he of Dead 

ips,” as I prefer happy endings. 

G. R. W. 


In this department we said: “ We 
would be delighted to hear from old 
friends who have been reading Mun- 
SEY’s since its early days.” The fol- 
lowing reply is noteworthy: 





Newport, Minn. 

I am inclosing money order for renewal for 
MunseEy’s MacazineE. I began reading the 
Monsey with October number, 1893, and have 
not missed a number since. I am quite proud 
of having a complete file since that time. 
doubt your having many old readers. 

For several years you had a most enjuy- 
able and instructive department which I use 
now, many times, *s check historical state- 
ments, It was called “In the Public Eye.” I 
would like to see it restored, even without 
illustrations. R. S. S. 


R. S. S. probably has the distinction 
of having been a reader of MuNSEY 
for a longer time than any other sub- 
scriber in the country. We are proud 
of his interest and loyalty during more 
than a third of a century. 


Seattle, Wash. 
My favorite stories in the December Mun- 
sEY are: “It All Depends,” by Harry Irving 
Shumway; “One Kind Deed,” by E. 
Means; “ By Candlelight,” by Marion Bran- 








LET’S TALK IT OVER! 
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don, and “The Greatest Football Game of 
All Time,” by George Trevor. L. L. M. 








San Francisco, Calif. 

I like the change in cover idea in your 
December number. I think, for a general 
magazine, your previous covers have been a 
bit garish and certainly not expressive of 
the type of stories you carry, 

“Whoopee!!!” — my vote for the best De- 
cember story. he ending is a trifle too 
preachy, but I’m glad to see some one handle 
this present-day problem in a fiction an. 
Also in the December copy I like ‘ ‘ Face,” 
Thomas Jeffries Betts; “Winged Death,” re 
Don Cameron Shafer, and “ One Kind Deed,” 
by E. K. Means, 

The Tickfall stories always are enjoyable 
and should be continued as long as they keep 
up their quality. Perhaps you have felt the 
demand for your special articles; I don’t care 
for them, inasmuch as I buy Munsey’s for 
fiction, If I want_articles, there are other 
publications in the field. 

S.—If this letter is printed, please send 
me the original of the drawing from page 482, 
December, or page 264, November, or any 
of the cartoons from any number. 


The editor would like to get more 
expressions of opinion from readers 
similar to those of C. E. Our offer to 
give an original drawing to the writer 
of each letter published in this depart- 
ment still stands. 


READER’S BALLOT 





Ballot Editor, 
MunseEy’s MAGAZINE, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 


The stories I like best in your Feb- 
ruary issue are: 
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Al Complete Novelette — 
FRED JACKSON'S 


“THE LAURISTON MYSTERY” 


**No one will be able to guess the solution before I reveal 
it myself at the very end of the story.’’—The Author. 








Concluding a story of New York life by a master of plot 


“DON'T ARREST THIS MAN!’ 
By EDGAR FRANKLIN 
Author of “‘Office Politics!’”’ “Be Yourself!’’ etc. 





What was the cost of welcoming Lindbergh in New York? . 
Gertrude Ederle? Commander Byrd? The airplane Bre- 
men’s crew? Amelia Earhart? The answers are in 


Dorothy Dayton’s 
“MAKING WHOOPEE FOR. HEROES” 





Final installment of — 
“TIGER LOVE,” Robert Terry Shannon's great novel. 


Marilyn Mercer finds her heart’s desire. 





The short stories are, as usual, of high excellence. 


MARCH MUNSEY 


On Sale at All News-stands, Wednesday, February 20th 








